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INTRODUCTION 

I 

Joseph Mazzini died on March*10,11^72. Two days later 
the Times recorded tife evqi^t in these wdtds; We have 
to announce to-day the death of a man who in his time has 
played a most singular part upon the theatre of European 
politics ; one whose name las for years been regarded as 
a symbol of Revolution, or rather Republicanism; one in 
whose personal character there were many fine and noble 
qualities ; but still a man who was feared even more widely 
than he was loved, and one whose departure from the scene 
of action, to say the least, will be no unwelcome news to 
several crowned and discrowned members of the family of 
European sovereigns. He was the man who ever ‘ troubled 
Israel ’ by his ceaseless efibrts in the cause of Republicanism, 
and now at length he is at rest. He died on Sunday at 
Pisa.” A selection from the writings of this terror of 
principalities and powers is reprinted in this little book. 
The most timid and law-abiding citizen need not fear to 
turn over its pages. Two years ago the Italian people 
celebrated the centenary of Mazzini’s birth. The King and 
his Ministers went in state to hear him eulogised ; com¬ 
memorations were held in the government schools by order 
0/ tl& Minister of Instruction ; and the fiags of Italy and' 
England were wrapped around his monument. 

Mazzini’s name is not now as familiar to English ears 
as it was in the mid-Victorian period. Other days, other 
heroes. A Scottish university professor used sometimes to 
take a census of the students who had read Sartor as a 
rough test of Carlyle’s place in the reading of young 
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Scotsmen, The results showed that Carlyle was following 
the bag of meal and betoming a traditional di^. A teacher 
who should number the students of our univer»ties who had 
read the Duties of Man would meet with a more intelligible 
but not less complete ignorance of an inspiring book, and 
with a knowledge of its author which nefbr went beyond 
coupling him with Garibaldi. Their fathers, who were boys 
in the fifties and sixties, probably ^marched through the 
village street shouting: , ^ * 

t 

I wish 1 had a penny I 

What for? * What for? 

Th buy a rope, 1i§ han|^th 4 Pope 

Instead of Garibaldi. i 

Boys are readier to diant the ^ploits of a soldier in a red 
shirt than the ideas of a prophet in a black coat, and the 
(leople are mostly boys. But that Mazzini’s name will live 
on among those of Italy’s greatest citizens and the world’s 
best men, seems now beyond dispute. He has never 
enjoyed the ready applause accorded to the successful 
soldier, nor the sometimes sinister fame achieved by the 
successful statesman. Just as in the days of his desh he 
passed along the by-ways of Europe, an exile from every 
land but our own, ever conspiring and ever eluding the 
authorities, so his subsequent influence has been fugitive, 
secret, noiseless, but none the less real, deep, persi<iLent. 
His best compositions have had little vogue, but they are 
treasured by the musicians who know. Out of print, and 
unguessed at by the multitude, their teaching has inspired 
some of the most unselfish activities of our time,—the 
devotion of some settlement worker or East-End doctor, of 
some incorruptible councillor or ardent co-operator, of tome 
labour leader or nationalist. But Mazzini’s most precious 
bequest to the world was not a bundle of essays, but a noble 
life. Like Socrates he lived his philosophy, but in circum¬ 
stances much more intricate and baffling than chose which 
beset the Athenian. The story of those circumstances is 
part of the general history of Europe in the nineteenth 
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century. In so %ar as Mazzini shared in them they have 

been narrated^ English readers most fully and judicially 

by Mr. Bolton King. A sympathetic memoir was written 

by Madame Venturi, and there are the admirable Essays of 

F. W. II. Myers and William Clarke. The story of the 

Roman Republic iitas been well told by Mr. R. M. Johnston.^ 

^Mazzini’s own autobiographical notes are included in the 

collected edition of Ins writings * These sources, and 

Mazzidi’s own words wMbrever p9ssible, have been freely 

used in the short sketch which follows. * 

* 

II 

In the eighteenth century princes ruled over tracts of 
land rather than nations. The distinction was clearly seen 
when the French Revolutioxb threw tfaS people to one side 
and the government to the other. It is a commonplace 
to say that Napoleon builded better than he knew, and 
that instead of making France supreme in Europe he 
roused the slumbering spirit of nationality everywhere. 
Himself an Italian, pride of race united with the desire 
to overthrow the Austrian dominion in Italy, and led him 
deliberately to encourage national aspirations there. In 
1800 he defeated the Austrians at Marengo, and proceeded 
to divide the Italian spoils among his relatives and generals. 
Their rule had all the unlovely features of the time—secret 
police, press censorship, nepotism, intrigue, plunder. Local 
prejudices were outraged; tens of thousands of Italians 
fell fighting in Spain and Russia under a foreign flag. 
On the other hand, the Napoleonic regime crippled 
feudalism, strengthened the central authority, established 
schools, braced the soldiery, and generally quickened the 
energies of the people. Napoleon fell. Scheming diplo¬ 
mats at Vienna parcelled out the Italian peninsula afresh 
between scheming kings and clerics. Austria and Piedmont 
became* the predominant partners. The republics of 

‘ To this list must now be added the amportant work of Mr G. M. 
Trevelyan; GantaUlt*s D*tmc* of th$ Romnn Repubtu., 

* London: Smith, Elder. 
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Venice and Genoa were doomed. The^ people, always 
dreading absorption by France, welcomed^ back the old 
rulers, good and bad alike. With them came the ana¬ 
chronisms of the old order, “the legal abuses, the feddal 
privileges, monasteries, ecclesiastical courts, the disabilities 
of Jews and Protestants.” Reaction agaiffst the disturbing 
ideas of the Revolution led to distrust of education and 
the suppression of opinion. An e^^demic of criticisjm was 
endangering eternal sal^tion. “^he Liberals are sinners,” 
declared the Duke*of Modena: “pray for their repentance, 
but punish the unmj)entant.” 

Meanwhile young Genoese v^is <‘pondering over for¬ 
bidden French newspapers ^hich his father Icept hidden 
behind his innocent medical books. This inquisitive youth 
was Joseph Mazzini, bom og^ June 22, 1805. Visitors to 
the City of Palaces will recall the house in the Via 
Lomellini; the Greek and Italian legends; the faded 
wreaths from some loyal republican club; the soiled and 
shabby copies of Guicciardini’s History^ Robertson’s 
Charles V., Emerson’s English Traits ; the courteous 
attendant who presents the stranger with a copy of the 
Duties of Man. The father was a professor of anatomy 
at the university, the mother a woman of strong intellect 
and deep affection. Both were alive to the mighty move¬ 
ments going on around them, and their son heard daily 
the republican talk of parents “whose bearing towards 
high or low was ever the same.” He was a delicate child, 
and apparently never went to school. While a worthy old 
priest taught him the Latin declensions, the pupil was 
learning to revere the republics of Greece and Rome. 
At fourteen he matriculated at the University. He chafed 
at “chapels” and the innumerable formalities exacted 
from the students. His gentle nature and acute mind won 
him an easy ascendency over his companions. “Simple 
and economical in his own habits,” wrote one «%them^^ 
“he always found means generously to assist the wants'’^ 
of those around him ; indeed he carried this disposition 
to excess; for, not content with giving away his books 
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and money, he constantly bestowed even his clothes upon 
the needy airtong his fellow>students.” It was intended 
that he should follow his father’s profession, but he sickened 
at ‘ the dissecting-room and turned to law. His real 
mistress, howev», was literature—“a thousand visions of 
historical dramas and romances floated before my mental 
eye”—and he would have served her with fine devotion 
had i)pt a more impewojis rival claimed his loyalty. 

The wind bloweth where it listdth. The call to Mazzini 
came on a Sunday in April 1821, when he and his another 
and a friend of the family were i^alkys% in the streets of 
Genoa. They werd s^denljf accosted by*“a tall, black- 
bearded man, with a severe and energetic countenance, 
and a flery glance that I have never since forgotten. He 
held oiit a white handkerchief toward us, merely saying, 
* For the refugees of Italy.’ My mother and friend dropped 
some money into the handkerchief, and he turned from us 
to put the same request to others.” The man was one 
of a crowd of revolutionists who had flocked to Genoa after 
a fruitless insurrection against Austria. The incident made 
a deep impression on the boy of sixteen. His spirit was 
crushed by the impossibility he felt of ever conceiving by 
what means to free his country from the foreign yoke. 
** In the midst of the noisy, tumultuous life of the scholars 
around me, I was sombre and absorbed, and appeared like 
one suddenly grown old. I childishly determined to dress 
always in black, fancying myself in mourning for my country.” 
It was not easy to give up literature for politics. He read 
what books in Italian, French, and English he could lay 
hands on at a time when *'half the masterpieces of 
contemporary European literature came under the censor’s 
ban.' He steeped his mind in the Bible and Dante, Shake¬ 
speare and Byron, Goethe and Schiller. Byron’s passion 
for history, his hatred of the doctrines of the Holy Alliance, 
his Sf^pathy with heroic endeavour, his exposure of the 
sterility of egoism, explmn the high place which Mazzini 
always gave him among the world’s poets. ^But it was 
from the pages of Dante that he drew the richest nourish- 
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ment. Across live centuries of glory and shame, liberty 
and servitude, deep called unto deep in thf spirits of the 
^ two men. The thought that seethed within the soul, of 
the great Florentine was now stirring afresh in the bosom 
of the young Genoese—the yearning forjunity, moral and 
political, founded upon some great organic authoritative 
idea, the love of country, the worship of Rome, the sublime 
vision of the destiny in store foi^Rer, leading the human 
race in holiness ^d fruth. The' pedantic critics and 
syllable-splitters v^ere ^1 astray. One had made Dante 
Guelp’h; another Ghibellme; nearly all proved him an 
orthodox Cathdlic. He wasinone of diese, cried Maz^ini; 
he was a Christian and an Italian. < 

But it was no time for variant readings. The cntic must 
give way to the aposlle. He ftund a pulpit in a commercial 
paper published at Genoa, then in another at Leghorn. 
Both were suppressed. Three articles were written for the 
chief Italian review, the Antologia. But this was not enough 
for his ardent spirit. He joined the secret society of the 
Carbonari. It had once been the rallying-ground of enthusi¬ 
astic Liberals who aimed in a vague way at independence, 
but it was now a declining force, and a number of unsuccess- ' 
ful risings had brought discredit upon it. It offered a way 
of usefulness, however; but Mazzini chafed under its fantastic 
ritual, its negative programme, its patriotism that looked to 
France for deliverance. He was already dreaming of a 
very diffeient society. But despotic governments dislike 
dreamers. Mazzini was arrested, ostensibly on the charge 
of introducing a recruit into the ranks of the Carhonan, 
really, as the Governor of Genoa told his father, because he 
was a thoughtful young man of talent, fond of solitary ^alks 
by night. '*We don’t like young people thinking without 
our knowing the subject of their thoughts.” From his cell' 
in the fortress of Savona he looked out upon “ the sea and* 
sky—two symbols of the infinite and, except*the Aups, the 
sublimest tilings in nature.” Here, with a Bible, a Tacitus, 
a Byron, and a friendly greenfinch for companions, he had 
leisure to elaborate the plan of Young ltaly.i[ 
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III 

The ideas of Italian unity and independence were not 
born with Mazzini. In the distant past thero had been 
Dante and Rienzi. In the immediate past there had been the 
French Revolulton, Napoleon, Romanticism—all active in 
the years surrounding Mazzini’s birth. Romanticism has 
beei^called the startii\gjpoint of the modern political schools 
in Italy, the precursor alfke of Yotmg Italy and the Moderates. 
It was more than a niere literary revolt ^ it was a projpaganda 
of political ideas for which some of its^tpostles suffered the 
horrors of the SpielbAg. Songs, plays, pamphlets^ novels, 
were the vehicles of^he ne\flmovement. Editions of Dante 
appeared literally by the dozen. In 1820 the Antologia was 
founded in order “ to make^taly know itself.” Seven years 
later Manzoni published his famous novel, in which the 
discerning could read the meaning as clearly as we now 
read it in Kathleen ni Houlihan, Whefrein did Mazzini 
differ from these distinguished predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries? He set their ideas on hre. Where they were 
literary he was political; where they were critical he was 
constructive; where they were merely moral he was passion* 
atcly religious. 

He came out of prison with a programme, the magnificent 
daring of which can only be realised by those who know the 
Italy of the time—morselled out into a mosaic of states, 
divided by differences of speech and temper, honeycombed 
with secret associations and spies; an aristocracy fawning 
on the foreign conqueror; a common people eating 
Austria with their bread,” and drugged by opera, carnival, 
and charity; a Church respected in ^proportion as one 
trav^elled away from the centre of her influence to the 
circumference. Out of the midst of this degradation, in it 
>ut not of it, Mazzini, young and poor, lifted up his voice : 

" I see the people pass before my eyes in the livery of 
wretchedness and political subjection, ragged and hungry, 
painfully gathering the crumbs that wealth tosses insultingly, 
to it, or lost an4 wandjcring in riot and the intpxication ot 
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a brutish, angry, savage joy; and I remenlber that those 
brutalised faces bear the finger-print of God^the mark ot 
the same mission as our own. 1 lift myself to the vision 
of the future, and behold the people rising lin its majesty, 
brothers in one faith, one bond of equality and love, one 
ideal of citizen virtue that ever grows in bemity and might; 
the people of the future, unspoilt by luxury, ungoaded by 
wretchedness, awed by the consciousness of its rights and 
duties.” He bade his cyiuntrymeh unite and drive* the 
Austrian out, heedless of help from France. “ No nation 
\ deserves freedom or cani long retain it which docs not win 
j it for iioclf. Resolutions must be mi|,de Jjy the people and 
for the people.” It was useles? waiting for opportunities— 
they must be made. But it was to be war, not only on the 
Austrian, but on Ilaliin ignorance, dissension, and \ice— 
the wretched brood of oppression. Servile habits and 
unworthy affections must go. The nation must purify 
herself in order to fulfil her mission. The sole path to 
victory was through sacrifice - constancy in sacrifice. In 
the name of God and the people, he invited Italians to 
march through poverty, exile, and death to a free country. 
The second of these alternatives was to fall to his lot 
immediately. Released from Savona, he was offered “ in¬ 
ternment in a small town, or exile.” He chose the latter, 
and in February 1831 said his good-byes to his family, 
crossed the Alps to Geneva, went thence to Lyons and 
Marseilles. Here, in a small room, with a liandful of 
patriots recruited from the refugees in the tow n, he unfoldeo 
his plans for transforming Italy into a free, independent, 
republican nation. Unity was to be sought for by armed 
insurrection ; social reform by political action and educatuin. 
The aims of Young Italy were to be public ; its methods, 
perforce, secret. To work in the open would be to murLh 
straight to the Spielberg or the scaffold. “ 1 never saw,” 
wrote Mazzini in after years, “any nucleus of yoiin^ men 
so devoted, capable of such strong mutual affection, such 
pure enthusiasm, and such readiness in daily, hourly coil, as 
were those who then laboured with me. We had no office, 
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no helpers. Af day, and a great part of the night, we were 
buried in op/ work, writing articles and letters, getting 
information from travellers, enlisting seamen, folding papers, 
fastening envelopes, dividing our time between literary and 
manual work. . . . We lived as equals and brothers ; we 
had but one thoiifht, one hope, one ideal to reverence. The 
foreign republicans loved and admired us for our tenacity 
and unflagging industijy; we were often in real want, but 
we were light-hearted iit a way, «ind smiling because we 
believed in the future.” The young leader united to .an 
indomitable spirit a striking presmee. * Plis Engli^i bio¬ 
grapher quotes a deficri^tion of him as tie speared at this 
time “His long, curling bl^ck hair, which fell upon his 
shoulders, the extreme fieshness of his clear olive com¬ 
plexion, the chiselled delicacy of his regular .and beautiful 
features, aided by his very youthful look and sweetness .and 
openness of expression, would have made his appearance 
almost too feminine, if it had not been for his noble forehead, 
the poAver of firmness and decision th.at was mingled with 
their gaiety and sweetness in the bright flashes of his dark 
eyes and in the varying expression of his mouth, together 
with his sm.all and beautiful moustachios and beard. 
Altogether he Avas at that time the most beautiful being, 
male or female, that I h.ad ever seen, and I have not since 
seen his equal.” Thirty years later Jovvett told a corre¬ 
spondent, “Some filends of mine, who know him (Maz/mi), 
assure me that he h.is the greatest fascination of manner 
they have ever met Avith,” 

The young band worked Avith an enthusiasm Avhich stirred 
a quick response at home. Articles, manifestoes, pamphlets 
poured from their leader’s fervid pen, Avere printed and 
smuggled into Italy in barrels of pitch and bales of drapery, 
and thrilled their readers with their elevated thought and 
glowing prose. “ Climb the hills,” he bade them, “ sit at the 
farmer’i> table, visit the workshops and the artisans, Avhom 
you now neglect. Tell them of their rightful liberties, their 
ancient traditions and glories, the old commercial greatness 
which h.as gone ; talk to them of the thousand forms of 
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oppression, which they are ignorant of, becat|se no one points 
them out.” Lodges sprang up in the chieKtowns of the 
north and centre, thousands of recruits were enrolled, 
and by 1833 the Austrian Government considered “Young 
Italy” sufficiently dangerous to declare membership thereof 
high treason punishable by death. ^ 


IV 

For centuries Piodmont had been a buffer state, struck now 
by Trance, no)y by Austria. In tuc\ji a position it was 
natural that the arts of diplorrftcy and war should absorb the 
main energies of the little kingdom.* It was natural, too, 
that patriots of all parties should look to Piedmont to lead 
in the struggle against Austria. Ma7zini now appealed to 
its king to head the national movement. The character of 
Charles Albert offers interesting parallels to that of another 
potentate who in our own day has had to confiont revolution. 
He was pathetically regarded as the leader of causes he 
dieaded. “Everybody,” it was said, “expects a constitu¬ 
tion from Charles Albert.” In his youth he had dallied with 
the Carbonari, but his Liberalism was a spent sympathy 
“ The religious mood grew upon him ; he became a devotee, 
easily played on by confessor and Jesuit, timidly scrupulous 
to prove himself a good son of the Church and gain Papal 
sanction for his acts.” “ He stood ‘between the dagger of 
the Carbonari and the poisoned chocolate of the Jesuits . . 
* a strange compound of the worldly and the martyi spuit, 
no hero, but a perplexed, scruple-harassed man, the \'ictini 
of a fatal indecision between the authority of con\ention 
and the noble promptings of his heart.’” His reMy to 
Mazzini’s appeal was to order him to be seized sliould lie 
cross the frontier. The exiles then planned a lismg^with 
Genoa and Alessandria as centies, hoping to force ^le King 
to lead or abdicate, but an accident revealed the plot and 
a savage persecution crushed the conspiracy. There arc 
senses in which history repeats itself with very little difference. 
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Forged signatures, enervating drugs, physical torture were 
used to fdrct the prisoners to betray their comrades. 
Dreading he might succumb, Jacopo Kufhni, Marzini’s 
dearest friend, committed suicide in his cell. Mazzini hini' 
self was condemned to death, and the French Government 
decreed his banishment; but he remained hidden in Mar¬ 
seilles for a year, pushing on the crusade. In the middle 
of Jiily 1833 he went,to Geneva to organise another in¬ 
surrection, the leadership of which, contrary to his advice, 
was vested in an adventurer who exhausted the funds and 
delayed action until all chance of success was gone. The 
failure of the two Expeditions and the straih of work, anxiety 
and secrecy which they involved, preyed on Mazzini’s health 
and plunged him for a time into a black despair. The 
forms of his dead comradie rose ujf before him “like the 
phantoms of a crime and its unavailing remorse. I could 
not recall them to life. How many mothers 1 had caused to 
weep' How many more must learn to weep, should I 
persist in the attempt to arouse the youth of Italy to noble 
action, to awaken in them the yearning for a common 
country! And if that country were indeed an illusion ! ” 
Diplomatic notes poured down upon Switzerland, and 
Mazzini was banished from the Republic. Again he 
'managed to elude the police, leading a hunted life, now 
sheltered by some Protestant pastor, now spending months 
in untenanted houses where in the moaning of the wind he 
heard Ruffini’s voice calling to him. Gradually the tempest 
of doubt subsided, “ One morning I awoke to find my mind 
tranquil and my spirit calmed, as one who had passed 
through a great danger. . . . The first thought that passed 
acro|s my spirit was, ‘Your sufferings are the temptations of 
egoism, and arise from a misconception of life.’” He 
searched his heart to sec if it had any wicked way in it. 
Was there any lurking selfishness ? Material desires he 
had surrendered long ago, but he had clung to the affections. 

“ I should have thought of them, as of a blessing from God, 
to be accepted w'lth thankfulness, not as of something to be 
expected and exacted as a right and a reward. Instead of 
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this, 1 had made them a condition of fuldlliW my duties. 
I had not reached the ideal of love, love that h^ no hope in 
this life. 1 had worshipped not love but the joys of love.” 
He bade a long farewell to individual hopes, dug the grave, 
not of his affections, but of all the desires and ineffable 
comforts of affection, so that none might ever know the Ego 
buried beneath. In like manner he traced to egotism the 
failure of the French Revolution anc^ Ae various unsuccess¬ 
ful risings in Italy. had sought after happiness, 

clamoui^d for their rights. A higher note must be struck. 
“We fell as a political l^arty, we must rise as a religious 
party.” “ Life is^ mission ; dijjy, thAefdre, its highest law. 
. . . Each of us is bound to purify his o^vn soul as a temple ; 
to free it from egotism ; tu set before himself, with a 
religious sense of the hnportanc# of the study, the problem 
of his own life ; to search out what is the most striking, the 
most urgent need of the men by whom he is surrounded, 
then to interrogate his own faculties and capacity, and 
resolutely apply them to the satisfaction of that need. . . . 
Young brothers, when once you have conceived and 
determined your mission w'ithin your soul, let nought arrest 
your steps. Fulfil it with all your strength ; fulfil it, whether 
blessed by love or visited by hate ; whether strengthened by 
association with others, or m the sad solitude that almost 
alw'ays surrounds the martyrs of thought. The path is 
clear before you; you are cowards, unfaithful to your own 
future, if, in spite of sorrows and delusions, you do iijt 
pursue It to the end.” 


V 

With Mazzi’ii in Switzerland were Agostino and Giovanni 
Ruffini. They lacked the heroic quality of their dead 
brother, and felt acutely the strain of a conspirator’s life. 
For their sakes, chiefly, Mazzini decided to come to l.bndon, 
and they arrived here in January 1837. Mazzini ‘^rew to 
love this “ sunless and musicless island,” but his first 
experience of a dingy lodging in a back street filled him 
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with longin»for the Alps which he had loved “ almost as 
a mother.” ^More trying still was the impatience of his 
comrades, who could not soar to Mazzini’s transcendental 
heights. Where all are geniuses life may be tolerable for 
all, but the odds are against the happiness of the family in 
which the geniilb is set solitary. Nor did a diet of potatoes 
and rice, with their undoubted vegetarian virtues, conduce 
to yie harmony of the^ household near the Euston Road. 
And the maid-of-all-work had nA'^er heard of the Gospel of 
Duty ! Much may be endured where there is money to 
procure better, but the exiles w^ere in the direst poverty. 
Ma/zini was not the Aan t<j resist the in1portunities«of his 
countrymen while l^p had a penny left, and some of them 
thought that “in the name of this chimera of human 
brotherhood ” they had a r'ght to mafte themselves at home 
in his liouse. Precious souvenirs, books, clothes, began to 
find their way to the pawnshops, and he dragged himself 
from one moneylender to another, paying a ruinous rate 
of interest. In the daytime lie found his way into “ the 
valley of the shadow of books ”—the internation.al workshop 
in Bloomsbury, and under its sheltering dome began to 
turn out an article or two. He got to know some English 
families, the Carlyles among the fiist. In 1840 he moved 
to Chelsea—then a suburb of hayfields and market gardens 
—to be near them, and they were very kind and helpful. 
Mrs. Carlyle had a deep affection for him, and took him 
into her confidence in her domestic troubles. He repaid 
her with a couple of letters which are surely the noblest 
ever penned in such a situation. 


London, July 1846. 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

My 'dear Friend, 

I was yesterday almost the whole day out, and did not 
receive your notes, except in the evening, when it waa too late to 
answer them. Your few words sound s?d, deeply, I will not say 
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irreparably sad ; and the worst of it is that none ci^ help you but 
yourself. It is only you who can, by a calm, diljj^assionate, fair 
re-examination of the past, send back to nothinf^ness the ghosts and 
phantoms that you have been conjuring up. It is only you who can 
teach yourself that, whatever the present may be, you must front it 
with dignity, with a clear perception of all your jjjpties, with a due 
reverence to your immortal soul, Avith a religious feith in times yet to 
come, that are to dawn under the approach of other cloudless suns. 

I could only point out to you the fulhl^nmit of duties which* can 
make life—not happy—what caSi ? but earnest, sacred and resignated; 
but I woijjd make you frown or scorn. We have a different con¬ 
ception of life, and condemned here down to walk on two 
parallel!». Still it i£ the feeling of those c^tieil,that saves me from 
the atheism of despair, and leads nfii through a life every day more 
barren and burdensome, in a sort of calm, composed manner—such, 

I repeat, as the consciogsne.ss of something everlasting within us 
claims from every living mortal. * For I now most coolly and 
deliberately do declare to you, that partly through what is known to 
you, partly through things that will never be known, I am carrying 
a burden even heavier than you, and have undergone even bitterer 
deceptions than you have. But by dint of repeating to m>self that 
there is no happiness under the moon, that life a self-sacrifice 
meant for some higher and happier thing ; that to have a few 
loving beings, or, if none, to have a mother watching you from 
Italy or from Heaven, it is all the same, ought to be quite enough 
to preserve us from falling, and by falling, parting, I have mustered 
up strength to go on, to work at my task as far as I have been able 
to make it out, till I reach the grave: the grave for which the 
' hour will come, and is fast approaching without my loudly calli<ig 
for it. 

Awake, arise, dear friend ! Beset by pain or not, we must go 
on with a sad smile and a piactical encouragement from one another. 
We have something of our own to care about, something godlike 
that we must not yield to any living creature, whoever it be. tVour 
life proves an Linpty thing, you say. Empty I Do not blaspheme. 
Have you never done good ? Have you never loved ? Think of 
your mother and do good—set the eye to Providence. It not as 
I a mere piece of irony that God has placed you here; not as a mere 
piece of irony that He has given us those aspirations, those ye.ammgs 
after happiness that are now making us buth unhappy. Can’t you 
trust Him a little longer ? ... How long will you remain at Seaforth ? 
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Does he himself woposc to go anywhere? 1 was coming to see you 
on Saturday. Iwrite if and when it does good even hoinojopathi- 
cally to you, and be assured that to me it will alw'.ays do. 

Ever yours,— 

Joseph Mazzini. 


II 

Jnly i5//r, 1846. 

^ To Jane V^olsh Caki yj.e. Seaforth. 

My dear Friend, • 

I could not write yesterday, as I intenUed, on account of the 
death of Scipioni Petrucci’s wife. . .. Ws ; y^Sad at death, but not 
basely sad.” That is jvhaljou must be, what I* want you to be, 
and what a single moment of tnlTy earnest thought and faitA will 
cause you to be. Pain %nd joy, deception and fulfilled hopes are 
just,' as 1 often said, the rain and the sunslyne that must meet the 
traveller on his way. Bless the Jtlmighty if He has thought proper 
to send the latter to you. Button or wrap your cloak around you 
against the first, but do not think a single moment that the one or 
the other have anything to do with the end of your journey. You 
know that; but you want the faith that would give you strength 
to fulfil th>* task shown by the intellect. These powers w'ill give 
you that too, if you projieily apply to them—affection, a religious 
belief, and the dead. You have affection for me, as I have for you : 
you would not <«hake mine ? You would not add yourself to the 
temptations haunting me to wreck and despair ? You would not 
make me worse than 1 am by your example, by your showing your* 
self selfish and materialist ? You believe in God ; don’t you think, 
after all, that this i'> nothing but an ephemeral trial, and that He 
will shelter you at the journey’s end under the wide wing of His 
jiaternal love? You had, have, though invisible to the eyes of 
the body, your mother, your father, too. Can’t you commune 
with them? I know that a single moment of true fervent love 
for thrill will do more for you than all my talking ! Were they 
now what you call living, would you not fly to them, hide your 
head in their bosom and be comforted, and feel that you owe to 
them to be strong —that they may never feel ashamed of their own 
Jane ^ Why can you think them to be dead, gone for ever, their 
loving immortal .<>oul annihilated ? Can you think that this v.anish* 
ing for a time has made you less responsible to them ? Can you, tti 
a word, love them less because they are far from stght ^ I have often 
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thought that the arrangement by which loved andUoving beings arc 
to i>ass through death is nothing but the last expenment appointed 
by God to human love; and often, as you know from me, I have 
felt that a moment of true soul-communing with my dead friend 
was opening a source of strength for me unhoped for, down here. 
Did we not often agree about these glimpses mi the link between 
ours and the superior life ? Shall we n<jw begin to disagree > Be 
strong, then, and true to those you loved, and proud, nobly proud 
in the eyes of those you love^or esteemit *Some of them are deeply, 
silently suffering, but peeding strength too, needing it perhaps from 
you. Set up and wo^k; do not set yourself apart from us. When 
the Fvil One wanted <to tempt Jesus, he led Him into a solitude. 

Belffevc me, my deq^ friend; evtfr yours, 

, JOSEl’Il Ma//ini. 

It was in these years of for^d peace that Mazzini wrote 
some of his most important essays on Byron and Goethe ; 
on the minor works of Dante; on Lamennais, whose 
IVords of a Behener^ condemned in the Pope’s Encyclical 
as “small in size but of huge depravity,” may have in¬ 
fluenced Mazzini in writing the Duties of Mn.i, In 1843 
he had subjected the teaching of Carlyle to a profound 
criticism which is still far from commonplace, and which was 
highly original then. In the following year Carlyle stood 
staunchly by his critic in the episode of the mutilated 
correspondence. Mazzini discovered that his letters were 
being tampered with, and that English officials in high 
places were playing the spy for the Austrian Governrnc 'l. 
The case came up in the House of Commons, and loused 
general indignation. Sir James Graham made a lame de¬ 
fence, and charged Mazzini with promoting assassination—a 
charge afterwards honourably withdrawn. Carlyle pie- 
tended he knew nothing and desired to know nolhi’iig of 
Italian democracies and Young Italy’s sorrows, of extraneous 
Austrian Emperors in Milan, or poor old chimerical Popes 
in Bologna; but there was something else he did know, as 
he testihed in the Times. “ I have had the honoin to know 
M. Mazzini for a series of years, and, whatever I may think 
of his practical insight and skill in worldly affairs, I can 
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with great free^m testify to all men that he, if ever I have 
seen one suc>if is a man of genius and virtue, a man of 
sterling veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind, one of 
those rare men, numerable, unfortunately, but as units in 
this world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls, who, 
in silence, piousl^in their daily life, understand and practise 
what is meant by that.” The incident turned out a blessing 
in di^uise. It lifted j^lazzini into English public life, and 
brought to him and to the Italian* cause a number of loyal 
helpers, particularly the Ashursts, of whose daught^s one 
married James Stansfeld and afloth«if became Madame 
Venturi, Mazzini’s bio^apher. Among other friends „were 
William Shaen ; Peter Taylor, Member for Leicester, the 
friend of Mill and “ redresser-general of unheeded wrongs ” ; 
the Chartists, Thomas Coopej^ and H*iry Vincent; Joseph 
Toynbee, the father of Arnold Toynbee, W. J. Fox, the 
Unitarian orator ; Joseph Cowen of Newcastle; W. J. 
Linton, the engraver ; and George Jacob Holyoake, the 
veteran co-operator, who died but the other day. Th<‘se 
names recall the social wrongs and remedies of thefoities : on 
the one hand, bad han'csts, famine, commercial crises, strikes, 
unemployment; on the other, the agitations for free trade, 
a free press, and the six points of the Charier. Dr. Holland 
Rose has pointed out* that there was much in common 
between the moral-for< e Chartists and the Italian democrat, 
though the latter was at first inclined to band all English¬ 
men as “materialist and sectarian.” Residence in a country 
where the industiial struggle was more fierce, more squalid, 
than in his own sunnier, la/ier land, deepened his sense ot 
the urgency of social reform. London, too, gave him the 
opportunity of knowing some Italian workmen at close 
quarters. He founded a political association among them, 
and began the publication of a journal in which a portion 
ot the Duties of Man appeared. He befriended an un¬ 
fortunate woman, and for years devoted a large sliare of Ins 
scanty income to the education of her children. The organ- 
boys attracted his notice. He was amazed to find that five 

^ ‘ Rise of Democrat p. *’1,- 
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or six Italians made a practice of inducing.them to leave 
their rural homes in Parma and Liguria undeNfair promises 
of food and lodging and pay. Once here they were drilled 
in all sorts of beggary and deceit, and were cruelly treated. 
He was able to bring some of the slave-dealers to justice in 
the English courts and thereby terrify the ftst. Better still, 
in 1841 he opened an evening school for the boys in Hatton 
Garden, and continued it for seven years—till his return to 
Italy—“ a holy work, holil/ fulfillecf.” “ They used to ^:ome 
betweqp nine and tdn o’clock at night, bringing their organs 
with them. We tj|ight*them reading, writing, arithmetic, 
simple geography, and the elemenVs of drawing. On the 
Sunday evenings we gathereS all our scholars together to 
listen to an hour’s lecture upon Italian history, the lives of 
our great men, the outlines of j^iatural philosophy—any sub¬ 
ject in short that appeared to us calculated to elevate those 
unformed minds, darkened by poverty and their state of 
abject subjection to the will of others. Nearly every Sunday 
evening for two years, I lectured to them upon Italian history 
or elementary astronomy ; a subject eminently religious, and 
calculated to purify the mind, which—reduced to popular 
phraseology and form—should be among the first subjects 
chosen for the education of the young.” 

vr 

The failure of the expeditions organised by “Young 
Italy” and the protracted exile of its chief had dissipated 
the society which had set out with such radiant morrimg 
hopes. Maz^ini himself had his hours of disillusionment, 
which come to every high priest of the ideal, and which 
lower the level of life. He had failed to gauge the inertia 
of his countrymen. He read his own shining faitl; into 
them, and h«*d fondly imagined that twenty millions from 
the Alps to Etna were ready to strike for freedom when the 
bugle called. He was impatient of men who temporised ; 
he detested diplomacy, and thought the straight line was 
the shortest between two given points. The K’ght had 

^ Cf. Tht Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-49. , By K. M. John¬ 
ston. 
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such compelling/ power over his own pure soul that he 
could not und(^4tand men who shrank from plain duties. 
Their slackness made him blush—“as if I were lying.” 
These were poor qualities for a conspirator, and Mazzini was 
a failure in that role. He was too dogmatic in utterance, 
too precipitate in action, and he invariably exaggerated the 
strength of his own side and underrated that of the enemy. 

Meanwhile a party \jjas growing up who had imbibed 
much of Mazzini’s teaching, but who from all the reasons 
which hover between prudence and cowa’rdice w^as inqjined 
to slower and less direct methods tlfan h)% uncompromising 
democratic nature vjoulft permit. This was the part^ of 
the Moderates, led by a group of able patriotic writers 
of varying views. Some counselled the postponement of 
political insurrection and urgec^ the establishment of schools, 
savings-banks, model farms and railways. Others, de¬ 
spairing of Unity, kindled hopes of a Federal Independence 
under Chailes Albert and a Liberal Pontiff. Three years 
before the death of Gregory XVI., Gioberti, in a book which 
deeply moved all Italian hearts, had prophesied the coming 
of a reforming Pope who should mediate justly between 
princes and people, and assert the moral supremacy of 
Rome over the world. In 1846 his prophecy seemed likely 
of fulfilment in the advent of Pius IX. Pius had attended 
the conclave which was to elect Gregory’s successor. So 
little did he, a recently elected Cardinal, antii'ipate the 
honour in store for himself, that he had brought with him 
a copy of Gioberti’s book as a humble offering to the new 
Pope. One of his first acts as Pius IX. was to pardon the 
political prisoners and e.xiles, numbering some thousands 
in all. The enthusiasm of the populace knew no bounds. 
The deliverer of Italy had arrived. All things suddenly 
seemed possible. “To the religious, impulsive, ill-educated 
average Italian, a Pope’s sympathy meant more than all 
the philosophy and idealism of Young Italy.” That night, it 
was said, every house in Rome was illuminated, with one 
ominous exception—that of the Austrian Ambassador. Wild 
lumours attached themselves to the new pontiff—that he 
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was “ un gran’ Carbonaro,” or even thdL secret head of 
“Young Italy,” whispered some. I 5 ut tPtere were three 
forces at work soon to shatter the popular idol—the Jesuits, 
Metternich, and the Pope himself. The Jesuits wielded 
their seciet influence far and wide, and at Rome controlled 
the police and civil service. They bldtked the Pope at 
every turn. Away in Vienna, where their pow'er was great, 
Metternich had pronounced a Lihjpral Pope “the jj^reatest 
misfortune of the age,”»and openly insulted him by filling 
Fcrrjyra, a Papal 'city, with Austrian troops. The Pope 
himself, full of gl)pd ifitcntions, was l>ewiidercd, one day 
promising legal reforms and railway aonstruclion, the next 
refusing to sanction a citizen guard, the third prohibiting 
public meetings because they interrupted the studies of 
youth ! The people were glamouring to go to war witli 
Austria. Diplomatic negotiations, however, led Metternich 
to withdraw the imperial troops from Ferrara (December i6, 
1847). But the Pope had had enough of “ modern progress.” 
“ They arc mistaken, who would see in the Council of State 
instituted by me,” he declared at its opening ceremony, 
“ the realiscation of their Utopias and the germ of instituiions 
incompatible with the Pontifical sovereignty,” 'I'he .Sult.in 
was not the only “ sick man ” in Europe. 

Mazzmi watched this movement closely, and advised hi-j 
scattered followers to use the enthusiasm for national eivls 
at the sacrifice of republicanism, if necessaty. In this vear 
he wrote several articles to the People^s Jourtial^ in nne 
of which he foretold the coming sloim. “Europe rapully 
appicaches a tremendous crisis ; a supreme contest between 
peoples and their despots, which no human powta can 
henceforth hinder, but which the active concurrence of aM 
the brave and good would render shorter and less severe 
and whose tinal result wall be a new map of Europe ' The 
year of revolutions arrived—184S—“when all tune’s sea 
was foam.” From Palermo and Paris, Vienna aftd Berlin 
came the shouts of the multitudes uprisen to reckon with 
their rulers. The King of the French escapetl in a cab, 
and Metternich in a cart. The Austrian power was rapidly 
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crumbling in thjt northern towns of Italy. Mazzini hurried 
to Paris and thence to Milan, where he had an enthusiastic 
reception. But victory tarried. Dissensions, fomented 
partly by Mazzini’s presence, arose between monarchists 
and republicans over the form of government to be set 
up when the Austrians were routed ! The feeble indecision 
and delay of Charles Albert, “the Wobbling King,” led 
to one disaster after an^other in the held, and the enemy, 
under liadetzky, regained^the lost ground. Ten years more 
were to pass before the foreigner was finally oustci^ and 
then the honouis w'ere to fall fb C/vour and Victor 
Emmanuel. , ^ • 

In Rome, however, the fortunes of the Liberals were 
improving so rapidly that the air of the Quirinal became 
stifling. The Pope, following^ the rulimg fashion, Escaped 
in a chaise to Gaeta. Rome was free. A provisional 
government was set up which appealed to universal suffi.ige 
to elect a Constituent Assembly of one hundred and fifty 
ineml>ers. Among the deputies elected were a general of 
volunteers and his standard-bearer who had come from 
the Morth, defeated but not beaten—Gaiibaldiand Mazzmi. 
Twenty years earlici Garibaldi h.ad joined the ranks of 
“Young Ital) ' at M.irseilles, and then tastecl of exile and 
adventure m South Aineric.i The Assembly by an over¬ 
whelming majoiity clet lared for a Republic, abolished the 
hated temporal power of the Pope, but guaranteed him 
liberty to exercise his spiritual office. Thus opened one 
of the most moving pages in history. Maz/ini h.id entered 
the city “one evening early in March, with a deep sense 
of awe, almost of worship.” It is not cliiricult to understand 
the fascination of Rome, and the desire to see her capital 
of a united Italy. But with Mazzini the desire had been 
a master passion which went far beyond the dream of a 
political centre. Gioberti looked to a reformed Papacy ; 
but in Mazzini’s vision “ the city of the soul ” w*as the Temple 
of flumanity sending forth a new religion of duty, sacrifice, 
and brotherhood. When they cheered his fi^st rising in 
the Assembly he reiterated his faith : “ These manifestations 
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of admiration should not be addressed bt you to me, but 
rather by me to you,” he said; “ for whaKlittle of good I 
may have accomplished, or attempted, has owed its in¬ 
spiration to my life’s talisman, Rome. In my heart I have 
said, It is not possible that the City that has already lived 
two lives, should not arise to see a third. After the Rome 
of conquering soldiers, after the Rome of the triumphant 
Word, so I kept saying to mysejf, there shall come the 
Rome of virtue and of example ; after the City of the 
Emperors, after that of the Popes, shall come that of 
the People.” It\was*a noble vision, seen by all good 
meii'* under one form or another. ^ „ 

Mazzini now endeavoured fb unite the scattered republican 
forces. Goaded by Austrian brutality, Charles Albert was 
once more marching against ^adet/ky, but he was no match 
for the old general and the Piedmontese suffered a crushing 
defeat at Novara. The King abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Victor Emmanuel II, and four months later 
died brokenhearted in a Portuguese monasteiy. In Rome 
the news of Novara led to the election of Ma7.'ini. Saffi and 
Armellini .as triumvirs, and from the Papal Court at Gact.i 
this called forth an appe.al to the Catholic Powers for “armed 
intervention to free the States of the Church from the faction 
of rogues.” The response came from an unexpected quaitei. 
In the 5th Article of the French Constitution of 1848 it was 
written, “France respects foieign nationalities ; her might 
sfiall never be employed against the liberty of any pcoi>ie 1” 
With what duplicity this promise wac broken in ‘ the 
meanest of modern political crimes” can only be briefly 
jccounted here. Fiench troops landed and marched on the 
young sister-republic. Mazzini was an idealist, but he was 
no coward. He would fight for a righteous pilnciple. 
'I'here were virtues* more precious than peace. A Committee 
of War was formed to organise the defence under Rosclli 
and Garibaldi. On May 7th Ferdinand de J.Paseps on 
belialf of France came to terms w’ith the Rom.an Republic. 
He acted in good faith, but the agreement was a 1 use of his 
employers ; and the French general Oudinot laid siege to 
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the city. ‘Mazzini was the soul and strength*of the defence. 
He does not appear to have been sanguine of victory, but he 
was determined to leave a great republican example. “ His 
defence of Rome raised the Italian character,wrote 
Jowett. Unselfish, tireless, heedless of personal comfort, with 
a heart soft as a>child's, with a colossal belief in his divine 
mission, this “pestiferous conspirator’' displayed to the 
subjects of the Pope a spiritual grandeur the like of which 
had r&rcly if ever been sden in a Vicar of Christ through alt 
the ages of Roman Christendom. “ Here in Rome,’' he told 
the quarrelling deputies with unconscious irony, “we may 
not be moral mcdiclritics.” “ Stiffness, to principles, 
toler.mce to individuals.” w,is*to be the watchword. ‘And 
nobly he obeyed it ^Sniallcr men would have wrought their 
icvcngc on the Church w'hich blocked Italian unity and 
national aspiration. A worft from the Tnum\ir at this 
moment, and many a piicst and church would h.ive suffered. 
But when the crowd used confessional boxes to make 
barricades he ordered them to be taken back. He would 
allow no degradation of sacicd symbols. “It is the duly 
ot the go\einiueiit to prescive religion uniontaminated.’' 
Similarly plotters were left free and the Press hardly 
disturbed Aflei the Fiouch general had been driven b.ick 
on April 3c the piisoncis taken in the light were inaichcd 
to St. J’etci’s to be addressed in these words: “Frenchmen 
and Italians, m this sublime and holy sjiot, let us together 
otter our pia>ejs to the Almighty, foi the liberty of all jjcoplc 
and for imiieisal fiatcinity I” They were then esc01 ted to 
the gates of the city and piesented with a monster gift of 
cigars for then comr.tdes beyond the walls. This was the 
gospel m action, neither papal nor imperial, but democratic. 
The 'Priuinvir occupied a little roomm the Quirinal accessible 
to high and low- alike. He dined ai a cheap restaurant for 
two francs a day, lived during the siege on bread and raisins, 
spending his slender stipend entirely on others. His only 
luxury w'.as a bunch of flowers sent to him daily by an 
unknown hand. But the small band of heroes could not 
withstand the oxerpowering numbers of the Ficncli. The 
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losses were heavy, and among them dear frends of Mazzini 
—Mameli the poet, Manara, the Lombard leader in the Five 
Days of Milan, and many another. 

Mazzini hoped for a republican rising in France which 
would change the situation, but the Catholic party triumphed. 
Garibaldi was brave, but vain and difficult to work with. 
He sullenly refused to obey Roselli in the most critical hours 
of the French attack, then roused himself to a great effort 
when it was too late. On July ist the Assembly met and 
voted surrender. Mazzini, unwilling to face the mournful 
fact of defeat, protested to the last. “Monarchies may 
capitulate, republics die and bear'^heir testimony even to 
martyrdom.” Garibaldi marched out of the city at the head of 
three thousand followers, to be pursued by the enemy and to 
suffer great hardships His wffe, Anita, who always accom¬ 
panied him, died amid the niarshes of Coin.icchio. Ugo 
Bassi, the eloquent and fearless and gentle friar, was shot by 
the Austrians in the streets of Bologna Mazzini—one 

thinks of Gordon—lingered on in Rome for some days, 
almost inviting assassination. “In two short months,” wiote 
Margaret Fuller, one of the noble band who liad nursed the 
wounded through the siege, “he had grown old , all the vital 
juices seemed exhausted ; . . . but he had never flinched, 
never (piailcd ; had protested in the last hour against sur¬ 
render, sweet and calm, but full of a more liery purpose than 
ever; in him 1 revered the hero, and owned myself not of 
that mould.” 


VII 

From Rome Mazzini went to Switzerland, and thence to 
England, where he was to remain, except for brief intervals, 
to the closing years of his life. The task of liberating and 
unifying Italy passed largely into the hands of diplomatists, 
with whose devious ways he had such scant sympathy that 
he often judged their motives unfairly—Cavour, Louis 
Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel. Mazzini had repeatedly 
expressed his willingness to place unity first and me republic 
second, but he found it difficult to be faithful to this con- 
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cession. Banished from the scene of action, without money, 
and dependent on secret informers, who rarely possessed 
full or accurate information, his great powers of leadership 
were waited on dark conspiracies and futile insurrections, 
by which he hurt and hindered men who were working, like 
himself, for a common country. Some of these men had 
been ardent republictans, but had been convinced by the 
disunion and failure of the Year of Revolutions that the 
casual opposition of uni^ilciplined tforces would never drive 
out the trained troops of the enemy.* Daniel Manin, a 
republican idealist with strong pmctic^l instincts backed 
by a stainless life, ,in Ais defence of Ven^pe against the 
Austrians, had raised the Venetian cliaracter to heights as 
heroic as those reached by the Romans under Mazzini. But 
with Garibaldi and many old membej^s of “Young Italy,” 
Manin had now come to believe that the help of tlie 
Piedmontese army with its King and Minister were indis* 
pensable to the redemption of Italy, and that the republic 
must be postponed. Giobehi had awakened from his dreams 
of a reformed Papacy, tind had written a new book, in which 
Piedmont figured as ^he regenerator of Italy with the help 
of France. And it was to this policy that parties of all sorts 
were coming. Mazzini held obstinfitcly to the piograniine 
of Savona, unable to imagine a profligate King and a cunning 
Minister as the saviouis of the nation. But “men fight to 
lose the battle, and the thing they fought for comes about 
in spite of their defeat, and when it comes it turns out not 
to be what they meant, and other men have to fight for 
what they meant under another name.” The temporal 
power of the Papacy ended and the unity of Italy was 
achieved. A recent English historian divides the honours, 
unequally, between the sword of Garibaldi and the brain 
of Cavour, and says nothing of the soul of Mazzini. It is 
a somewhat shallow judgment, but if it is meant to imply 
that the* Italy of 1870 was not what Mazzini had wished to 
call into being, it may stand. “ This medley of opportunists 
and cowards and little Macchiavellis, that let themselves 
be dragged behind the suggestion of the toreigner-- 1 
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thought to call up the soul of Italy, and I only see its 
corpse ” The Liberalism of Cavour had triumphed. The 
old generation had “ praised God ; the new generation 
thought more of keeping its powder dry. The former had 
had Its poetry, its great literary works, its appeals to history ; 
the latter wrote leaflets and pamphlets, and spoke through 
the piess, which had come into power since 1847. . . . The 
heroic idealism liad gone, and rationalism and science took 
its place. The new spirifc was i]iat\er-of-fact, thinking*more 
of the^present than the future, fearful of pitching its hopes 
too high, quietly, yiutiously laying the foundations, deter¬ 
mined to go op no quixotic ventthes, Jjut slowly prcpaie, 
and only fight when the odhs were on its side. Ma/zini 
flinched from no sacrifice ; he was r^ady to surrender the 
present convenience ?nd hapijincss of the whole community, 
its family life, its tinde, m a dc.spcrate struggle. The new 
inoveineni shiank from the terrible <ind imjiossible appeal; 
but it put Its faith in discipline, it was willing for the sake 
of union to sacrilice spontaneity, to be unfair to opponents, 
to crush minorities.” 

The (lilference between the two protagonists could not 
be better illustrated than by rejieating a couple of anecdotes 
which Mr. Myers put side by side. 

“When Cavour was about six years old he was taken on 
a posting jouiney. On one stage of this journey the horses 
were unusually bad. The little boy asked w'ho was ic- 
sponsible for the horses. lie was told it was the postmas'. ji. 
He asked who appointed the postmaster 11 c was toh' it 
was the syndic. He demanded to be taken at once to the 
syndic to gel the postmaster dismissed." 

“ Maz/ini as a child was very delicate. When he was ibout 
six years old he was taken for his first walk. For the first 
time lie saw a beggar, a vcnciable old man. He .xtood 
transfixed, then broke from his mother, threw his arms 
round the beggar's neck and kissed him, crying, *G.vc him 
something, mother, give him something.’ ‘ Love him well, 
lady,’ said the aged man; ‘ he is one who will love the 
people.’ ” 
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The ways of the children were the ways of the men. 
Who can imagine hlazzini bartering Siivoy and Nice at 
Plombi^res, and negotiating the marriage of Prince 
Napoleon and Princess Clotilde? And in the article of 
death one passed away protesting his belief in (}od, while 
the other “retained a devoted priest to absolve his last 
hour, and made his way into heaven itself by a stroke of 
diplomacy.” ‘ , 

The London to which *Mazzini returned after the f.ill of 
the Roman Republic was far less desolate than the Tendon 
of 1837. There were now old and’iiew,,friends, not a few, 
proud to welcome tlip TAumvir who had focussed in himself 
the fairest hopes of an aspiring‘people, an 

3 

“ established point of light wlieuce rays 
Traversed the wt ^d.” ^ 

The homes of the Ashursts, the Stansfelds and others 
were always open to him. He met many distinguished 
men of the time. Swinburne s.ing his praises, liut no 
man was less easily seduced from the path of duty by the 
temptations of fiiendship and w'calth. Nor was he the 
transcendentahst who turns cynic m the face of defeat. 
His head w'as still full of schemes and his days full of toil 
for the salvation of his country. 

Open my heart, and you will see 
. Umvi'd iiiiide of it “Italy,” 

He worked incessantly to secure the “ moral help ” of 
England, and gathered into the Society of the Friends of It.ily 
a number of the best Liberals of the day. England had 

* K. W. H. Myers, E'ssays Mndem, p 31. I'oi .1 kindlier estimate see 
the new!V published papers of Senator Artom, Cavour’s private secretary. 
He describes hib chiefs last moments in tlu'sj words . 

“ Ou lui avait apporte de viatique k sept houres du soir, k cinq heures 
du matin on lui adimnistm I'huile saiiite. Quclqucs mots s'echappoicnt 
encore de aes Ikvres, Italia c fatta . . . urniai la co&a va. . . . L’ armonia 
della rchponc e della civilta fara cesaare le nvolu/ioni in Euiopa.” Ces 
phrases entrecoupes par les rkles de I'agonie temoignent les grandes 
pensees qut occupaicnt cette vaste et noble intelligence a son dernier 
xooroent. Cinq minutes avant sept heures tout ctait fin: ” 
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indeed become his second home* His dour father had died 
in 1848 and his mother four years later. '' She had been his 
supreme solace through the years of loneliness and struggle 
—like Madame RufiBni, one of the brave mothers ‘ in whom 
Italy revived.’ “My mother,” he writes, “seems to me to 
be present, perhaps nearer than she was in her terrestrial 
life. I feel more and more the saoredness of duties which 
she recognised, and of a mission she^approved. I have now 
no mother on earth except my country, and 1 shall be true 
to her, as my mother has been to me.” She had left him 
a small annuity, “ vl^jselyinvested with obdurate trustees,” so> 
‘"that the money^might not slip thrdhgh.his fingers into his 
public work and charity. With the aid of earnings from 
literary work, his income rarely rdse to £200^ and of 
this more than a thk’d for spmc years went to educate the 
children of the poor woman he had befriended. His little 
room was littered with books and papers and clouded with 
the smoke of cheap cigars—his one luxury'. When Bentham 
was planning Pantopticons and tabulating the Springs of 
Action, mice played in his study and fed fioin his lap. As 
became the apostle of a more soaring philosophy, Mazzini’s 
pets were birds, and they flew about freely as he wrote and 
talked. Like most unselfish men with deep convictions, he 
was an inspiring talker. Music and poetry were favourite 
topics. Henry Sidgwick, we have recently learnt, was 
mifch impressed by him. “ London is a stimulating place,’’ 
he wrote to his mother in 1867 ; “ one meets stimulat ing 
people. I will tell you who is one—Ma/zini. I met him 
the other night at dinner, and he attacked me about 
Spiritualism, and bore down upon me with such a current of 
clear, eager argument—I was quite overwhelmed.” No one 
who met him forgot his honest eyes, “ readily flashiitg into 
indignation or humour, always with the latent expression of 
exhaustless resolution.” In spite of failing health he worked 
on tenaciously, obstinately. “ I hear you are rather un¬ 
well,” he wrote to a friend. “Don’t. It is absurd to be 
ill, \vhile nations are struggling for liberty.” On.e he was 
arrested and imprisoned at Gaeta, where through the chinks 
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in the wall he saw the sea and sky as in the forttess of 
Savona nearly forfy years before. On his release he spent 
a night secretly in Rome, and visited his mother*s tomb 
in Genoa. The monarchy had triumphed with the aid of 
France. “ He knew that the republic was afar off, that all 
he could do now was quietly to educate his countrymen, 
especially the working classes. He helped to organise the 
friei^dly societies; hcsa^vocated evening classes for work¬ 
men, circulating popular libraries, the collection of a fund 
to assist societies for co-operative procluction ; he 'founded 
a paper, Roma del I^opolo^ to spreafi his ideas. ... He 
published From the Lounal to Ood^ and A'as delighted at 
the success it met with in its English translation in the 
Fottnii^htly. He was keenly interested in the English 
movements for women’s suff*:ageand 4 tgainst state regulation 
of vice. Ikit his chief work in these last years was to fight 
the immature socialism of the time.” 

In his last message to the working men of Italy, he bad© 
them “love and work ft)r this gieat, unhappy country of 
ours, called to high destinies, but stayed upon the roiid by 
those who cannot, will not know the road. This is the best 
way you can Imve of l(*ving me.” He died in the house of 
friends at I’lsa, early in Manh 1S72, and wms buried beside 
his mother, on one of the highest terraces in the cemetery 
ofStaglieno, outside his native city. 


Mazzini’S writings may be divided into liteiary, social, and 
political. Among his» earliest were “ Dell* Amor Patno di 
Dante ” (1826 or 1827), published in “ II SubaJpino ” 1837, and 
conl-x ibutions to the “ Indicatore Geno\ese,” founded by him 
in 1828, and to the “ Indicatore Livornese,” also founded by 
Mazzini after the suppression of the former journal, a fate 
shareck by the latter. His chief literary essays were com¬ 
posed in England, in which country he lived for many years 
as an exile from 1S37: “Westminster Review” (“On the 
Literary Movement in Italy,” October 1837 ; '* Paolo Sarpi,” 
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April 1838); “Apostolato Popolare,” founded in 1841 by 
Mazzini for the Italian working-men in England (Dante, 
1841 ; Luigi Angeloni, 1842; AdolfoIJoyer, 1842); “Monthly 
Chronicle” (“Present State of French Literature,” March 
1839; Lamennais, April 1839; Hyron and Goethe, 1839; 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” 1843); “Foreign Qiiarteily 
Review” (“On the Minor Works of Dante,” April 1844); 
“ British and Foreign Review” (“On T. Carlyle, his Genius, 
etc.,” October 1843); “ Rtyue Repflljlicaine ” (“De TAh en 
Italic”); Essay on Foscolo’s Commentary of the “Divina 
Commeciia,” 1842 ; Analytical review of the life and wiitings 
of G ‘'and, to a^ edition of “La Petite Fadettc,” 1S50.1 
Among his Social and Politftal writings are ; A Letter to 
Carlo Alberto of Savoy, 1831; “ I^ella (Aicrra d’ Insurrezione 
conveniente all’ Italia,’^ 1832, 1853 (with preface by Author; ; 
“Deir Unghcria,” 1832 ; “ Dell^Jiiita It;iliana,” 1833 ; Letter 
to General Ramorino, 1834: “alia Gioventii Italiana,” 1834 ; 
on the Encyclical of Gregory XVI., 1S34 ; on the Revolution¬ 
ary Initiative (“Revue Rt^pubhcainc”;, 1835; “Faith and 
the Future” (written in French), 1835 ; “The Paitiots and 
the Clergy,” 1835; “The Question of the K.\ileb” (“La 
Jeuiic Suisse ”), 1836 ; “ On the Present Condition and Future 
of Italy ”(“ Monthly Chronicle”), 1839; “On the Duty of 
Man ” (the first foui chapters appeared in “ Apostolato 
Popolare,” 1844, the remainder in “ Pensicro cd Azione ” and 
“ Unitii Itahana,” 1858); ‘‘Thoughts upon Democracy in 
Europe” (“People’s Journal”), 1847. Extra pages wei ; 
added by the author for the Italian Edition of his work,, 
published in 1865 : Letter to Pms IX. on the Unity of t^e 
Italian States. 1847 ; on his Encyclical T-eitor, 1850 (“ L’ Italia 
del Popolo’\ ; The Piograimua ot the “ Roma del Popnio.' 
1871. His late&t publisheti writing was an essay in* die 
“ P'ortnightly ’ on Renan’s “ Refonne Morale et Intellcct- 
uelle,” Febiuary 1874. 

Editions of Works, Letters, etc. : “ Scntti editi ed iuediti ” 
(edited at first by the author, the later volumes l>) Safli), 
18 vols., 1S61-91 ; “Life and Writings,” 6 vols., if'>4-70 ; 
in 4 vols., 1897 ; “ Prose Politiche,” with preface by M. 
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Consign, 1848, 1849; “Discorsi Politici,” 1849; English 
translation of “ Thoughts upon Democracy in Europe ” and 
“On the Duties of Man,’ by E. A. Venturi, 1875 i “Pubhli- 
cazione Nazionale delle Opere di G. M.” (“La Questione 
d’Oriente,” “Lettere Slave,” “Politica Intcrnazionale”), 
second edition, 1S77 ; Inedued Letters, 1872 ; Letters to 
Daniel Stern (1S64-72), 1873 ; French Letters (Paris), 1873 ; 
“ Lettere . . . alle Societa Operaie d’ Italia sentte nel 
decennio t86i 71, etc,” 1873 ; other letters published (Turin) 
18S7, (Paris) 1895 ; Lettere Inedite, edited by L^ O. de 
Ros.'iles, 1S98; To A. Saffi and the CrauftTrd Family (1850 72), 
edited by Ma/zatin^i, I905; Essays, republished and edited 
by W. Claike 1887; K nays', Selected (Literary, Political, 
and Religious), editerl l>y K. Rhys (Cainelot Classics), 1887 ; 
Essavs, most of them tianslat^.d for Ih" first time by T. Okey, 
edited by 15. King, 1894 (vuth these is given an unpublished 
letter of uncertain date) 

Life and Work : Limoni, 1870; Nardi, 1S72 ; Memoir, by 
K, A. Vcntiiii, 1873, 1877 ’> Mario, 1885 ; Comte dc Srhack, 

1891 ; Linton, ‘ Rctolkaions of Ma/zmi and hin Filends,” 

1892 ; Holton King (Tcinji'e Biographies), 1902 ; F. Donaver, 
1903; Prcfaloiy Memmi'- to editions of Essays (see above). 
Mazzmi Imnsclf supplied autobiographical notices to the 
collected edition of hii Works. 




TO THE ITALIAN WORKING 

• CLAS3 

J 

To you, sons and daughters o/ the/people, 1 dedicate 
this little book, whercfti I have pointed oiy; the principles 
in the name and strength iK which you may, if you so 
will, accomplish your mission in Italy; a mission of 
republican progiess for all and^jf emancipation for 
yourselves. Let those wlifi are specially favoured by 
circumstances or in unilerstanding, and able to com¬ 
prehend these principles more easily, explain and comment 
on them to the others, and may that spirit of love inspire 
them with whicli, as 1 wrote, 1 tlioiight on your griefs and 
on youi virgin asjaiations towards the new life which— 
once the unjust ineijiiality now stifling your faculties is 
overcome—you will kindle in the Italian country. 

1 loved }ou from my first years. 'I’he republican 
instincts of iny mother taught me to seek out among 
my fellows the Man, not the rneiely rich and powerful 
individual; ami the simple unconscious virtue of iiiy 
father accustomed me to admire, rather than conceited 
and pretentious semi-knowledge, the silent and unnoticed 
virtue of self-sacrifice so often found in you. Later on 
I gatheied from the history of our country that the 
true life of Italy is the life of the people, and that the 
slow work of the centurie.s has constantly tended, amid 
the shock of different races and the superficial transitory 
changes wrought by usurpations and conquests, to pre¬ 
pare the great democratic National Unity. And then, 
thirty years ago, I gave myself to you. 

I saw that the Country, the United Country of free 
and equal men could not issue from an aristocracy 
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which among us has never had initiative or collective 
life, nor from the monarchy which insinuated itself into 
our midst in the sixteenth century in the track of the 
foreigner without a mission of its own and without any 
thought of unity or emancipation; but must issue 
from the people of Italy alone. And I said so. I saw 
that it was needful for you to shake off the yoke of hire^ 
and little by little, through the means of free association, 
make Labour master of the soil an(^ 9 f the capital of Italy ; 
and before the French «socialistic sects had come to 
confuse the question, I said so. I saw that Italy, such 
as our souls prefiguled hfcr, could not exist until a Moral 
Law, acknowledged as higher than* all those now put as 
intermediaries between God lind man, should overthrow 
the basis of every tyrannic authority, ’the Papacy. And 
I said so. Nor did fhe furious accusations, calumnies, 
and derision hurled at me e^er make me betray you or 
your cause or desert the banner of the future, not even 
when you yourselves—led astray by the teachings of 
men, idolaters rather than believers—forsook me for 
those who, having trafficked in your blood, turned their 
looks away from you. The strong and sincere hand¬ 
clasp of some of the best of you, sons and daughters of 
the people, comforted me for the desertion of others and 
for the many most bitter disillusionments inflicted on 
my soul by men whom I had loved well and who had 
professed to love me. Not many years of life are left to 
me, but the bond sealed with those few of you shall not 
be broken by anything which may come until my Irst 
day ; and perhaps will live beyond it. 

Think of me as I think of you. Let us be as brothers 
in our affection for our Country. In you essentially her 
future lies. 

But you will not found this future for the Country 
and for yourselves, unless you rid yourselves of two 
maladies which infect the well-to-do classes toe much 
to-day, though I hope for a short wffiile only, and threaten 
to lead ItMian progress astray; Machiavclism and 
Materialism. The first, a mean travesty of the doctrine 
of a great but unhappy man, leads you away from love 
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and from the frank, bold, and loyal adoration of truth; 
the second precipitates you, through the worship of self- 
interest, into egoism and anarchy. 

If you would withdraw yourselves from beneath the 
arbitral^' rule and tyranny of men, you must adore God. 
And in the war which is being fought in the world 
between Good and Evil, you must enrol yourselves 
under the Banner of Good and combat Evil without 
tnic^, ‘rejecting evety^ dubious course, every cowanlly 
dealing, and every hypocrisy of leaders who seek to com¬ 
promise between the two. On the path of the first you 
will have me for commde as long as f live. 

And because tbese^two lies present themselves to you 
too often in seductive guis^ and with the allurement of 
hopes which only ttie worship of God and of Truth can 
convert \r\\o facts, 1 have ^elt xttj»'^clf obliged to warn 
you against them by writing this book. I love you too 
well to flatter your passions or to indulge the golden 
dreams with which others try to win your favour. My 
voice may seem harsh and too insistent in teaching you 
the necessity of sacrifice and virtue towards others. But 
I know, and you who are good and unspoiled by false 
doctrine and by riches will understand before long, that 
every rigJit you have can only sj^ing from a duty 
fulfilled. 

Farewell. Hold me now* and for ever your brother. 

GIVSEPFE MAZZINI. 


April zi. iS6cj 
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I • 

TO IHE IlAU-yi WORKING-.TIEN 

1 WANT to spcaklo ) ou of your duties. 1 want to speak 
to >ou, as my heart dictate ji^o ^rpe, of the most sacred 
things which we know - of God, of Humanity, of the 
Fatherland, of the Family. Listen to me with love, even 
as I sliall speak to you with love. My words arc words 
of conviction matincd hy long years of sorrow and of 
observation and of study. The duties which I am going 
to point out to you I strive and shall strive as long as 
I live to fulfil, to the utmost of my power. I may make 
mistakes, but my heart is true. I may deceive myself, 
but I will not deceive you. Hear me therefore as a 
brother; judge freely among yourselves, w'hether it 
seems to you that 1 speak the truth; abandon me if 
you think that 1 preach w’hat is false; but follow me 
and do accoidmg to my teaching if you find me an 
apostle of truth. To be mistaken is a misfortune to be 
pitied; but to know the truth and not to conform one’s 
actions to it is a crime w’hich Heaven and Earth 
cond«:mn. 

Why do I speak to you of your duties before speaking 
to you of your rights ? Why in a society in which all, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, oppress you, in which the 
e.\ercisfe of all the rights which belong to man is con¬ 
stantly denied you, in w'hich misery is your lot, and 
what is called happiness is for other classes of men, 
why do I speak to you of self-sacrifici and not of 
conquest; of virtue, moral improvement, education, and 
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not of material well-being} This is a question which 
I must answer before going further, because here pre¬ 
cisely lies the difference between our school and many 
others w'hich are being preached to-day in Europe; 
because, moreover, it is a question w'hich rises readily 
in the indignant mind of the suffering working-man. 

We are poor, enslaved, unhappy; speak to us of better 
material conditions, of liberty, af^ happiness. Tell us if 
7ve are doomed to suffer fbr ever, or if we too may enjoy 
in our (urn. Preaih Duty to our masters, to the classes 
above us which treat wi like machines, a fid monopolise 
the olessings which belong to all. lo us speak of rights ; 
speak of the means of vindicating them; speak of our 
strength. Wait till 7ve have a recognised existence; then 
you shall speak to us^of duties and of sacrifice. This is 
what many of our working-men say, and follow teachers 
and associations which respond to their desires. They 
forget one thing only, and that is, that the doctrine 
which they invoke has been preached for the last fifty 
years without producing the slightest material improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the working-people. 

For the last fifty years whatever has been done for 
the cause of progress and of good against absolute 
governments and hereditary aristocracies has been done 
in the name of the Rights of Man ; in the name of 
liberty as the means, and of well-being as the object 
of existence. All the acts of the French Revolution 
and of the revolutions vrhich followed and imitatci it 
were consequences of a Declaration of the Right- of 
Man. Ali the w'orks of the philosophers who prepared 
It were bised upon a theory of liberty, and upon the 
need of making known to every individual his, own 
rights. All the revolutionary schools preached that man 
is born for happiness, that he has the right to seek it 
by all the means in his power, that no one has the 
right to impede him in this search, and that he has 
the right of overthrowing all the obstacles which he may 
encounter on his path. And the obstacles wore over¬ 
thrown ; liberty was conquered. It endured for years 
in many countries; in some it still endures. Has the 
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condition of the people improved ? Have the millions 
who live by the daily labour of their hands gained the 
least fraction of the well-being hoped for and promised 
to them ? 

No; the condition of the people has not improved; 
rather it has grown and grows worse in nearly every 
country, and especially here whore I write the price 
of the necessaries of^4fe has gone on continually rising, 
tlie wages of the working-msfn in many branches of 
industry falling, and the population multiplyipg. In 
nearly every country the lot c5f workers has become 
more uncertain, raon? precarious, and the labour crises 
which condemn thousands •of working-men to idleness 
for a time have become more frequent. The yearly 
increase of emigration from one country to another, and 
from Europe to other parts'o*t the world, and the ever¬ 
growing number of beneficent institutions, the increase 
of poor rates and provisions for the de.stitute, are enough 
to prove this. The latter prove also that public attention 
IS waking more and more to the ills of the people; 
but their inability to lessen those ills to any visible 
extent points to a no less conlmual increase of poverty 
among the classes winch they eiuleavour to help. 

And nevertheless, in these last fifty years, the sources 
of .social wealth and the sum of material blessings have 
steadily increased. Production has doubled. Commerce, 
amid continual crises, inevitable in the utter absence 
of organisation, has acquired a greater force of activity 
and a wider sphere for its operations. Communication 
has almost everywhere been made secure and rapid, 
and the price of commodities has tallen in consequence 
of thf diminished cost of transport. And, on the other 
hand, the idea of rights inherent in human nature is 
to-day generally accepted; accepted in word and, hypo¬ 
critically, even by those who seek to evade it in deed. 
Why,tl»en, has the condition of the people not improved? 
Why is the consumption of products, instead of being 
divided equally among all the mcmliers of the social 
body in Europe, concentrated in th(' hnnds of a small 
number of men forming a new arloiw racy? W'hy has 
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the new impulse given to industry and commerce pfo- 
duced, not the well-being of the many, but the luxury 
of the few? 

The answer is clear to those who will look a little 
closely into things. Men are creatures of education, 
and act only according to the principle of education 
given to them. The men who have promoted revolu¬ 
tions hitherto have based them^T^pon the idea of the 
rights belonging to tlfe individual; the revolutions 
conquered liberty—-individual liberty, liberty of teaching, 
liberty of belief, lebertjr of trade, liberty in everything 
anu for everylx)dy. But of what Ase \vas the recognition 
of their rights to those whff had no means of exercising 
them ? What did liljcrty of teaching mean to those 
who had neither li^ne nor means to profit by it, or 
liberty of trade to those >v^o had nothing to trade with, 
neither capital nor credit ? In all the countries where 
these principles were proclaimed society was composed 
of a small number of individuals who possessed the 
land, the credit, the capital, and of vast multitudes of 
men who had nothing but their own hands and were 
forced to give the lal)Our of them to the former class, 
on any terms, in order to live, and forced to spend 
the whole day in material and monotonous toil. For 
these, constrained to battle with hunger, what w’as liberty 
but an illusion and a bitter irony ? To make it anything 
else it would have been necessary for the men of the 
well-to-do classes to consent to reduce the hou s of 
labour, to increase the remuneration, to institute free 
and uniform education for the masses, to make the 
instruments of labour accessible to all, and to provide 
a bonus fund for the working-man endowed with 
capacity and good intentions. But why should they do 
it? Was not well-being the supreme object in life? 
Were not material blessings desirable before all other 
things ? AVhy should they lessen their own enjoyment 
for the advantage of others ? Let those who i ould, help 
themselves. When society has secured to everybody 
who can use them the free exercise of the rights 
belonging to human nature, it does all that is required 
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of it. If there be any one who is unable from the 
fatality of his own circumstances to exercise any of these 
rights, he must resign himself and not blame others. 

It was natural that they should say thus, and thus, in 
fact, they did say. And this attitude of mind towards 
the poor in the classes piivileged by fortune soon became 
the attitude of every individual towards every other. 
Each man looked aftiuhis own rights and the improve¬ 
ment of his own condition with&ut seeking to provide for 
others; and when his rights clashed with those of»other.s, 
there was war; not a^var of blood, but of gold and of 
cunning; a w'ar Jess manly than the other, but equally 
destructive; cruel war, in*w'hich those who had the 
means and were sti^irig relentles^ly cru.shed the weak or 
the unskilled. In this cor^y,”i‘- warfare, men were 
eduCtited m egoism and m greed for material welfare 
exclusively. Liberty of belief destroyed all community 
•of faith. Liberty of education produced moral an.archy. 
Men without a common tie, w-ithout unity of religion-^ 
belief and of aim, and whose sole vocation was enjoy¬ 
ment, .sraight every one his own road, not heeding if in 
puisuing It they were trampling ii])on the heads of their 
brothers—Inotheis in name and enemies in fact. 'I'o 
this wc arc come to-day, thanks to the thooiy of rights. 

Ceitainly lights exist; but where the right.» of an 
individual come into conflict with those of another, 
how can we hope to reconcile and harmonise them, 
•without appealing to sinnething superior to all rights 
And where the rights of an individual, or of many 
individuals, clash with the rights of the Country, to what 
tribunal are we to appeal ? If the right to ivcll-bein^*^ to 
the greatest possible w'ell-being, belongs to every living 
person, who w'ill solve the difficulty between the working¬ 
man and the manufacturer ? If the right to existence is 
the first and inviolable right of every man, who shall 
demand the sacrifice of that existence for the benefit of 
other men ? Will you demand it in the name of Country, 
of Society, of the multitude of your brothers ? What is 
Country, in the opinion of those of wiioni I speak, ljut 
the place in which our individual lights a;e most secure? 
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What is Society but a collection of men who have agreed 
to bring the strength of the many in support of the rights 
of each ? And after having taught the individual for 
fifty years that Society is established for the purpose of 
assurhi^ to him the exercise of his rights^ would you ask 
him to sacrifice them all to Society, to submit himself, 
if need be, to continuous toil, to prison, to exile, for the 
sake of improving lit ? After k^Vving preached to him 
everywhere that the object of life is well-being^ would 
you aU at once bid him give up well-being and life itself 
to free his country from the foreigner, or to procure 
bedcr conditions for a class wnich^ is not his own? 
After having talked to him^or years of /WfZ/V/vri/interests, 
how can you maintain that, finding wealth and powder in 
his reach, he ought ^ot to stretch out his hand to grasp 
them, even to the injury of his brothers ? 

Italian Working-men, this is not a chance thought ot 
my mind, without a foundation in fact It is history, 
the history of our own times, a history the pages of 
which drip with blood, the blood of the people. .Ask all 
the men wlio transformed the revolution ot iS^o into a 
mere substitution of one set of persons foi another, and, 
for example, made the bodies of your Frcncli comrades, 
who were killed fighting in the Three Days, into stepping- 
stones to raise themselves to power; all their doctrines, 
before 1830, were founded on the old theory of the 
rights of man, not upon a belief in his duties. You eall 
them lo-day traitors and apostates, and yet they v.ere 
only consistent with their own doctimc. They fought 
with sincerity against the (Jovernment of Charies X. 
because that Government was directly hostile 10 the 
classes from which they sprang, and violate^l and 
endeavoured to suppress their rights. They fought in 
the name of the well-being which they did not possess 
as much of as they thought they ought to ha\ Some 
were persecuted for freedom of thought; others, men 
of povrerful mind, saw themselves neglected, shut out 
from offices occupied by men of capacit) inferior to 
their own. Then the wrongs of the people angered 
them also. Then they wrote boldly and in good faith 
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about the rights which belong to every man. After¬ 
wards, when their own political and intellectual rights 
had been secured, when the path to office was opened 
to them, when they had conquered the ivell-hein^ which 
they sought, they forgot the people, forgot that the 
millions, inferior to them in education and in aspirations, 
were seeking the e^e^cise of other riglits and the 
achievement of well-beui^ of another sort, and they set 
their minds at rest ’’and troubled no longer about 
anybody but themselves. Why call them traiiois? 
Why not rather call their doctrine trejjtcherous ? * 

I'here lived and wifite Jt tliat time m^hVance a man 
whom you ought‘tiever to f<fget, more powerful in miml 
than all of them j'Ut togcthei. He was our op[)oncnt 
then , but he believed in nuly; in the duty of saerificing 
the whole existence to the cOuirikjn good, to the pursuit 
and tnijinph of Truih. J£e studied the men and the 
circumstances of the time deeply, and did not allow 
himself to bo led astray by ajiplause, or to be dis¬ 
couraged by disappointment. When he had trie<l one 
way and failed, he tiled yet another for the amelioration 
of the masses And when the course of events had 
shown him that there was one power alone capaljle of 
achieving it, when the people had jiroved themselves in 
the field of action more virtuous and more believing 
than all those who had pretended to deal with their 
cause, he, Lamcnnais, author of tlie U'ort/i of a 
Believer^ which >ou have all read, became the best 
apostle of the cause in which we are brolliers. There 
you see m him, and m the men of whom I have been 
siieaking, the difference between tlie men of rights aiui 
those of duly. To the first the acquisition of their 
individual rights, by wdthdravs’ing stimulus, proves a 
sufficient check to further effort; the work of the second 
only ceases here on earth with life. 

And among the peoples who are completely enslaved, 
where the conflict has very different dangers, where 
every step made towards a better state of things is 
signed with the blood of a mart>r, where the operations 
against injustice m high places are iv r’',.s&;irily secret and 
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lack the consolation of publicity and of praise, ^vhat obliga¬ 
tion, what stimulus toconstancy can maintain upon the path 
of progress men who degrade the holy social war which we 
carry on to a mere battle for their I speak, be it 

understood, of the generality and not of the exceptions 
to be met with in all schools of thought. When the hot 
blood and the impulse of reaction against tyranny 
which naturally draw youth into the conflict have calmed 
down, what can prevent, these itiCn, after a few years 
of effort,'after the , disappointments inevitable in any 
such enterprise, fsom growing weary? AVhy should 
they mot prefer ahy sort of repose to an unquiet 
existence, agitated by continual struggles and danger, 
and liable to end any day in imprisonment, or the 
scaffold, or exile? It is the too common story of most 
of the Italians of to-day/‘ ^Ctued as they are with the old 
French ideas; a very sad story, but how can it be 
altered except by changing the principle with which they 
start as their guide? How and in whose name are they 
to be convinced that danger and disappointment ought 
to make them stronger, that they have got to fight not 
for a few years, but for their whole lives ? Who shall 
.say to a man, Go on sfntg^ling for your rights, when 
to struggle for them costs him dearer th^n to abandon 
them ? 

And even in a society constituted on a juster basis 
than our own, who shall convince a believer in the 
theory of rights solely that he has to work for the 
common purpose and devote himself to the dcvelopriv,nt 
of the social /V/m ? Suppose he should rebel; suj’pose 
he should feel himself strong and should say to you: 
I break the liocial compact; my inclinations, my ft ulties, 
call me elsewhere \ I have a sacred and imdolablc ^righl 
to dc 7 jelop tfiem, and J choose to be at war with everybody : 
what answer can you give him while he keeois to his 
theory of rights ? What right have you, because you are 
a majority, to compel his obedience to laws which do not 
accord with his desires and with his individual a pirations ? 
What right have you to punish him if he violates them ? 
Rights belong equally to every individual; the fact of living 
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together iit a community docs not create a single one. 
Society has greater strength, not more rights, than the 
individual. How, then, are you going to prove to the 
individual that he must merge his jv'ill in the will of 
those who are his brothers, whether in the Country or 
in the wider fellowship of Humanity ? 13 y means of the 

executioner, of the prison? Societies existing up till 
now have used such means. But that is war, and we 
want peace; that is l>*rannical^ repression, and we want 
education. 

Education, we have said; and tlu^is the great word 
which sums up our vsiio^e doctrine. •The vital que.stion 
agitating our century is a (pjestion of edfleation. What 
we have to do is not to esl^lish a new order of things 
by violence. An order of things so established is always 
tyran Icil even when it is b'’"'. ;i,\han the old. IVe have 
to (JZ oroxi! by Jorce the brute force xvhich opposes itself 
to-doj o every attempt at improvement^ and then jiropose 
for the approval of the nation, free to express its will, 
what w believe to be the best order of things and by 
every pc.oible means educate men to develoi) it and .act 
in conformity with it. The theory of ric^hts enables us 
to nsc 'd overthrow obstacles, but not to found a strong 
and lasting .urcor l between all the elements which com¬ 
pose the nation. With the theory of happiness, of m’//- 
behi^^ tIk primary aim of existence we shall only form 
egojoii !.! n. worshippers of the material, who will carry 
)Id ' int.- the new order of things and corrupt 
A a ' '1 -aih We have therefore to find a 
1 -'jpenor to any .such theory, which 
.s'. 11 ' I bearer thing.s, teach them constancy 

ii. self-''..^. ’ ■ 'id hnlc them with their fellow men 

with<yut makiiu h-'iii dependent on the ideas of a single 
man or on the strength of all. And this princqilc is Duty. 
AVe must convince men.that they, sons of one only God, 
must obey one only law, here on earth ; Uiat each one of 
them must live, not for himself, but for others ; that the 
object of their life is not to be more or less happy, hut 
to make themselves and others better; that /to fight 
against injustice and error for the benefit of thoar brothers 
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is not only a ri^ht^ but a duty ; a duty not to be neg¬ 
lected without sin,—the duty of their whole life. 

Italian Working-men, my Brothers ! understand me 
fully. When I say that the knowledge of their riy;kts is 
not enough to enable men to effect any appreciable or 
lasting improvement, I do not ask you to renounce these 
rights; I only say that they cannot exist except as a 
consequence of duties fulfilled, and that one must begin 
with the latter m order ^o arrived at the former. And 
when I say that by. proposing happiness^ ivell-beiny;^ or 
material interest as the, aim of existence, we run the 
risk >f proilucing eg^;ists, I do not mean that you should 
never strive alter these thyigs, I say th.it material 
interests pursued alone, and not as a means, but .as an 
end, lead always to this most disastrous result. ^V'hen 
under the Emperors, t l » i "' ~ < 4 »Romans .isked for nothing 
but bread and amw^ementSy they bccune the most abject 
race conceivable, and after submitting to the stupid and 
ferocious tyranny of the Emperons they basely fell into 
slavery to the invading Barbarians. In hVance and 
elsewhere the enemies of .ill social progiess have sown 
corruption and tried to divert men’s minds from ideas 
of change by furthering the development of material 
activity. And shall wc help the enemy with our own 
hands 1 Material imiiroveuient is essential, and we shall 
strive to win it foi ourselves; but not because the one 
thing necessary for man is to be well fed and hoiist'd, 
but rather because you c.annot have a sense of your own 
dignity o* any moral development while you are enga ged, 
as at tlif present day, m a continual duel with uaiit 
You work ten or twelve hours a day : how can you find 
time to educate yourselves? Most of you earn 'laidly 
enough to keep yourselves and >our families: how^Mian 
you then find means to educate yourselvesThe 
uncertainty of your employment and the frequeni intei- 
ruplions m it cause you to alternate between too much 
work and periods of idleness : how are you to acquire 
habits of order, regularity, and assiduity ? 'The scanti¬ 
ness of your earnings docs away with any hope of saving 
enough to be useful some day to your children, or to 
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your own old age: how are you to educate yourselves 
into habits of economy? Many of you are compelled 
by poverty to separate your children, we will not say 
from the careful bringing-up—what sort of brmgmg-up 
can the poor wives of working-men give tlieir children ? — 
but from the love and the watchful eye of their mothers, 
and to send them out, for the sake of a few halfpence, 
to unwholesome labour in factories: how, in such 
conditions, can fami/^' afl'ectifin unfold itself and he 
ennobled ? You have not the rights of citizens, nor any 
participation, by election or b);votc>in the la>\^ which 
regulate your artionsHand ) our life : liow should you feel 
the i>ride of citi^inshif) or ^ave any zeallTor the State, or 
sincere affection for ilu* laws ? J usticc is not de:dt out 
to you with the same o([ual hand as to the other classes : 
whence, then, are you to Icar ..i^'cct and love for justice ? 
So(‘i<-ty treats you without a shadow of sympathy; 
whence arc >011 to learn sympathy with society ? You 
need, then, a change in your material conditions to enable 
you to develop morally, you nei'd to work less so as to 
have some hours of your dii) to devote to the improve¬ 
ment of yoin minds : >ou need a sullicient remuneration 
of your labour to pul you in a position to accumulate 
savings, and so set yoiii minds at rest about the future, 
and to purify yourselves above all of every sentiment of 
retaliation^ every im[nilsc of revenge, every thought 
of injustice towards those who have been unjust to you. 
You must strive, then, for tins change, and you will 
obtain it, bui you must strive foi it as a nivans^ not as an 
t‘tid\ strive ii r it from a sense of duty\ not only as a 
right', strive lor it m older to make yourselves better, 
not only to make yfuirsehes materially happy. If not, 
what* difference would there be between you and your 
tyrants ? They are tyrants precisely because they do 
not think of anything but wdl-heing^ pleasure and 
power.^ 

To make yourselves better; this must be the aim of 
your life. You cannot make yourselves permanently less 
unhappy except by improving yourselves. Tyrants will 
arise by the thousand among you, if you fght only in the 
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name of material interests, or of a particular organisation. 
A change of social organisation makes little difference if 
you and the other classes keep the passions and the 
egoism of to-day; organisations are like certain plants 
which yield poison or remedies accdrding to the way in 
which they are administered. Ciood men make bad 
organisations good, and bad men make good organisa¬ 
tions bad. You have got to improve the classes which, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, opprtjss you to-day, and 
convince them of their duties; but you will never 
succeed‘in this unless yQU begin by making yourselves 
bettc ” as far as possible. « 

When therefore you hear mgn who preach the necessity 
of a social transformation telling you that they can 
accomplish it by invoking your rights only, be grateful 
to them for their good ^w^aafiions, but distrustful of the 
outcome. The ills of the poor man are known, in part 
at least, to the well-to-do classes; known but noX. f€lt. 
In the general indifference born of the absence of a 
common faith; in the egoism, inevitably resulting from 
the continual preaching through so many years of the 
doctrine of material well-being, those who do not suffer 
have grown accustomed little by little to consider these 
ills as a sad necessity of the social order and to leave 
the trouble of remedying them to the generations to come. 
The difficulty is not to convince them, but to shake them 
out of inertia and to induce them, when they are con¬ 
vinced, to act, to associate themselves, to unite w.th 
you in brotherly fellowship for the purpose of crca'ing 
such a bocial organisation as shall put an end, as far 
as the conditions of humanity allow, to your ills and 
to their own fears. Now’, this is a w'ork of faiih, of 
faith in the mission which God has given to the human 
creature here upon earth; of fiiith in the responsibility 
weighing upon all those who do not fulfil that mission, 
and in the dutv which bids every one work continually, 
and with self-.sacrifice, for the cause of Truth. A 11 possible 
theories of rights and of material well-being can only 
lead you to attempts which, so long as they remain 
isolated and dependent on your strength only, will not 
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succeed, but can only bring about the worst of social 
crimes, a civil war between class and class. 

Italian Working-men, my Brothers! When Christ came 
and ch.Tnged the face of the world, He did not speak 
of rights to the rich, who had no need to conquer them j 
nor to the poor, who would perhaps have abused them, 
in imitation of the rich. He did not speak of utility 
or of self-interest to a people whom utility and self- 
interest had corrupted. He .spoke of Duty, He spoke 
of Love, of Sacrifice, of Paith: • He said that they 
only should be first among ail %vlw had donf good to 
all by their work. •And these thoughts, breathed into 
the ear of a society whk:h had no longer any spark 
of life, reanimated it, conquered the millions, coiir(|uered 
the world, and caused the education of the human race 
to progress a degree. Itali.x.i -Working-nien ! we live in 
an epoch like Christ’s. Wc live m the midst of a 
society rotten as that of the Roman Empire, and feel 
in our souls the need of * reviving and transforming it, 
of associating all its members and its workers in one 
single faith, under one single law, and for one purpose; 
the free and progressive development of all the faculties 
which tiod has planted in His creatures. We seek the 
reign of God upon earth as in heaven, or better, that 
the earth shall be a preparation for heaven, and society 
an endeavour towards a progressive approach to the 
Divine Idea. 

But eveiy act of Christ’s represented the faith which 
He preached, and round Him there were apostles who 
embodied in ihcir acts the faith which they had accepted. 
Be such as they, and you will conquer. Preach Duty 
to the men of the classes above you, and fulfil, as far 
as ^^ossible, your own duties; preach virtue, sacrifice, 
love ; and be yourselves virtuous and prompt to self- 
sacrifice and love. Declare with courage your needs 
and ypur ideas ; but without wrath, without vindictive¬ 
ness, without threats. The most powerful threat, if there 
are any who need threats, is firm, not angry, speech. 
While you propagate among your companions the 
conception of their future destinies,^th^. conception of 
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a nation which will give them a name, education, work, 
and fair wages, together with the self-respect and vocation 
of men, while you kindle their spirit for the inevitable 
struggle for which they must prepare themselves, so that 
they may conquer all this in spite of all the forces 
of our evil government and of the foreigner, strive to 
instruct yourselves, to grow better, and to educate your¬ 
selves to the full knowledge and tQ the practice of your 
duties. This is an impossible task for the masses in 
a great jDart of Italy; no plan of popular education 
could be realised a\non^ us without a change in the 
mater al conditiun of the people, aifd without a political 
revolution ; they who deceiA^ themselv’es into hoping 
for it, and preach it as an indispensable jircparation for 
any attempt at emancipa tion , preach a gospel of inertia, 
nothing else. But the tew among you whose circum¬ 
stances are somewhat better, and to whom a sojourn in 
foreign lands has afforded more liberal means of education, 
can do it, and therefore ought to do it. And these 
few, once imbued ^Mth the true principles upon which 
the education of a people depends, will l»e enough 
to spread them among the thousands as a guide for 
their path and a protection from the fallacies and the 
false doctrines which will come to waylay them. 
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GO ft 

'I'he origin of yo^r duties i 5 . in iKod. 'I'he definition 
of your dutiL-s is found in His law. tThe progressive 
discovery and tl'-e apjilicrAion of His law is the fask of 
Ifumanity. 

God exists. I do not need noi do I wish to prove it 
to you; to try to do so would seem to me blasphemy, 
as to deny it w'ould seem foolishness, (lod exists, 
because we exist. God lives in our conscience, in the 
conscience of Humanity, in the universe which .surrounds 
us. Our conscience invokes Him in the most solemn 
moments of grief and of joy. flumanity has been able 
to transform, to pollute, but never to sup()ress His holy 
name. The Universe manifests Him in the order, the 
harmony, the intelligence of its motions and of its laws, 
'rhere are no atheists among you ; if there vrere, they 
wrmid deserve not curses, but tears. He who can deny 
God on a starry night, or beside the graves of his dearest 
ones, or in tlie presence of martyrdom, is greatly un¬ 
happy or greatl} wicked, ^’he first atheist was doubtless 
a man who bad hidden a crime from all otlier men and 
sought by denying God to rid himself of the only witness 
frorp whom he could not hide it, and to suffocate the 
remorse which tormented him. Perhaps he w'as a tyrant 
who had stolen half the soul of his brothers from them 
with their freedom, and who tried to sulistitute the wor¬ 
ship «f brute force for faith in duty and in Internal Right. 
After him there came now and again, from century to 
century, men whom philosophical aberration led to 
insinuate atheistic doctrines ; but they were very few, 
and much ashamed. Then in day« not long ago there 
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came a multitude who, irritated by a false and stupid 
idea of God which some caste or tyrannic power had 
set up for its own advantage, denied God Himself j but 
it was for an instant only, and during that instant their 
need of a divinity was so great that they had to worship 
the goddess Reason, the goddess Nature. To-day 
there are men who abhor all religion because they see 
the corruption in actual creeds, asej do not divine the 
purity of those of the future; but not one among them 
dares to^call himseir an atheist. There are priests -who 
prostitute the narneof God to venjl calculations, or to 
fear the powefful; there are tyrants who blaspheme it 
by invoking it as the protecCbr of their tyranny. But 
because the light of the sun comes to us often dimmed 
and clouded by foul vapours, shall we deny the existence 
of the sun and the vivifying power of its rays upon the 
universe ? Because out of liberty wicked men some¬ 
times produce anarchy, shall we curse liberty? Faith in 
God burns with an immortal light througli all the lies 
and corruption with which men have darkened His name. 
Lies and corruption pass away, as tyrannies pass away: 
God remains, and the People remains, God's image upon 
earth. Even as the Peoiile, tlirough slavery, suffering, 
and poverty, conquers, step by stei), conscience, strength, 
emancipation, so out of the ruins of corrupt systems of 
religion the holy name of God arises resplendent, 
surrounded by a purer, a more fervent, and more rational 
worship. 

1 do not therefore speak to you of God in order 
dcinonstrajc His existence to >ou, or to tell you that )oii 
ought to adore Him—you do adore Pfiin, even without 
naming Him, every time that you feel your life an<tlhe 
life of the beings around you—but to tell you hoiv >oii 
ought to adoie Him, and to admonish you of an error 
which dominates the minds of many men in the classes 
which rule you, and, through their example, Mnany 
of your minds; an error as grave and as fatal as ^ 
atheism. 

'Phis error is the separation, more or less evident, of 
God from His work, from the earth upon w^hich you have 
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to fulfil one period of your existence. On the one side 
there are people who say to you, “ True, God exists; hut 
all you can do is to admit His existence and to adore 
Him. No one can understand and explain the relation 
between God and men. It is a question which your 
conscience must debate with God himself. Think what 
you will about it, but do not propound your belief to 
your fellows, or seejc# to apply it to the things of this 
earth. Politics are one thing,*religion another. Do not 
confound them; leave the things of heaven to the 
established spiritual authority, \t'hatofrer it may be, reserv¬ 
ing to yourselves the right of refusing #it credence if it 
seem to you to betiay its *1111551011; let every one^ think 
and believe in his own way; you need only occupy your¬ 
selves in common a!)f)ut earthly tilings. Materialists or 
sjiintualists, whichever you may be, do you believe in 
libelt>, and in the equality of man? do you want well¬ 
being for the majority ? do you want universal suffrage ? 
Unite yourselves to obtain these desires; it is not 
necessary for this that you should have a common 
understanding on questions to do with heaven.” 

On the other side 50U have men who tell you “God 
exists, hut He is too gieat, too superior to all created 
things for )ou to hope to attain to Him by human works. 
The eartli is clay. lafc is but for an hour. Withdraw 
yourselves from tlie first as much as you can; do not 
hold the second above its worth. What indee^^l are all 
eai Lilly intcicsts in comparison with the iininortal life of 
your souls? 'rhink of this; lookup to heaven. What 
does it matter in what condition you live here below ? 
You are destinetl to die ; and Ciod will judge you accord¬ 
ing J.0 the thoughts which you have given, not to earth, 
but to Him. Do you suffer ? bless the Lord who sends 
you these afflictions. Terrestrial existence is a period 
of trial; your earth a land of exile. Despise it and 
rise £(bove it. In the midst of sufferings, of poverty, 
of slavery, you can turn to God, and sanctify yourselves 
by adoration of Him, by prayer, by scorn of worldly 
things, and by faith in a future in which you will have 
a great reward." 
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Of those who speak to you thus, the first do not love 
God j the second do not Anow Him. 

Man is one, say to the first. You cannot divide him in 
two, and so contrive that he should agree with you in 
the principles which ought to regulate the organisation 
of society, while he differs from you as to his origin, 
his destinies, and his law of life here below. Religions 
govern the world. When the ^len of India believed 
themselves to be born, scrtne from tlie head, others from 
the arms, others from the feet of Brahma, their divinity, 
they organised soefiety by a division of mankind into 
castes, assigning to the first the heritage of intellectual 
work, to the second the business of war', to the third the 
servile labours, condemning themselves to an immobility 
which still endures and will endure while belief in this 
principle still exists. When the Christians declared to 
the world that men were all sons of God and brothers in 
Him, all the doctrines of the legislators and philosophers 
of antiquity laying down the existence of two natures in 
man did not avail to prevent the aboluion of slavery, 
involving a radically different organisation of society. 
I'br every advance in religious belief we*can show you 
a corresponding social advance in the history of 
Humanity: but for your doctrine of indifference in 
the matter of religion, you can show us no other conse¬ 
quence than anarchy. You have been able to destroy, 
never to build up; deny this, if )oii can. By dint ot 
exaggerating a principle contained in Protestantism a id 
which Pnitestantism to-day feels the necessity ofal jn- 
doning—by dint of deducing all your ideas solely f^oin 
the indeptmdence of the individual^ you have arrived— 
where? In commerce at anarchy—that is to say, ra the 
oppression of the weak; in politics at liberty—that is f c say, 
at thederisi''n of the weak who have neither means, time, 
nor knowledge to exercise their proper rights; in morals 
at egoism—that is to say, the isolation and the ruin of the 
weak who cannot help themselves alone. But W(' want 
Association; how is this to be securely obtaiiK-d except 
by brothers ivho believe in the same guiding principle, 
who are united in the same faith, who take the oath in 
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the same name? We want education; how is this to 
be given or received except in virtue of .1 principle 
containing the expression of our common belief con¬ 
cerning the origin and the aim of man and of his life on 
this earth ? We want a common education ; how is this 
to be given or received, without a common faith ? We 
want to form a nation; how can we succeetl in this, 
unless we believe in ^•common purpose, in a common 
diiiv ? And whence can we deduce a romimm duty if 

m ^ 

not from the idea which we form 'of (lod and,of His 
relation to us ? btlcss univefsal siiflrage is an 

excellent thing ;^it is the only legal me:ws by which a 
country may govern itself Vithoiit violent crises,from 
time to time. But universal suffrage m a country 
iloininated by one faith will give exjircssion to the 
tendencies, to the will of the nation, while in a country 
laclviiig a common b<*licf how can it express anything 
except the interests of those who are numerically 
Strongest and the oppression of all the rest? All 
political reforms in countries without religion or indif¬ 
ferent to religion will last as long as it suits the caprice 
or the self-intiTest of individuals, and no longer. The 
experience of die last fifty ye.irs has taught us enough 
on this point. 

To tile others ivho speak to you of heaven^ separating 
It from earthy you will say that heaven and i-*arth, like 
the way and the end of the w.-iy, are one thing 
only. Do not tell us that the earth is clay. 'Hie earth 
H Hod’s ; Ciod created it that we might climb by it to 
Him. The earth is not a sojourn of expiation and 
temptation , il is the place appoiiited for our Uiboui of 
self-i'jiprovenicnr, and of development towartls a higher 
state of existence. God created us not for contem¬ 
plation, but for action; He created us in His own 
image, and He is Thought and Action—-nay, m llirn 
there ft no thought which is not simultaneous action. 
You say we ought to despise all w'orldly things, and 
spurn terrestrial life, so that we may concern ourselves 
only with the celestial. But what is terrestiial life if not 
a prelude to the celestial, a step towards its attainment? 
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Do you not perceive that blessing as you do the last 
step of the ladder by which we must all climb, and 
declaring the first unholy, you cut away our path from 
us ? The life of a soul is sacred in every one of its 
stages, in the earthly stage as ^^e^ as in the others 
which are to follow; so, then, every stage must be a 
pieparalion for the next, every temporary progress must 
help the continuous upyrard prt)gress of the immortal 
life which (jod hag kindled in each one of us, and in 
collective humanity whych grows by the operation of 
each one of us. * t ^ 

K^w, (lod \ias placed yjpu here below upon earth; 
He has surrounded you with millions of beings like 
youi-selves, whose minds are nourished by your minds, 
whose improvement progresses with yours, wliose life 
is fertilised by your life. To save you from the perils 
of isolation lie has given you needs whi( h you cannot 
satisfy by yourselves, and dominating social instincts which 
distmguisli you from the brutes, in whom they remain 
dormant. He has spread about you this woild which you 
call material^ magnificent in l)eauty, and [iregnan^ with 
life; with a life winch, you must never forget, reveals 
itself everywhere as God’s visible token, but nevertheless 
awaits y^our w'ork, depends in its manifestations upon 
you, and increases in pow’cr in proportion to the increase 
m your activity. He has placed within you inextin 
guishable sympathies, pity for those wiio mourn, i-jy 
with those who smile, Avrath against tlioso w’ho oppiess 
their felkiw creatures, an ince.ssant yearning for tnUli; 
admiration for the genius w'ho discloses a portion of 
tiuth unknown before; enthusiasm for those wiio fraus- 
laie it into action profitable to all; religious veniAation 
foi those w ho, unable to make it triumph, die a martyr’s 
death, bearing w'ltness to it with their blood. Yet you 
deny, you scorn these indications of your mission 
liiMshed around you by God: you even cry anathema 
u[)On His manifestations, bidding us concentrate all our 
powers upon a work of inward purification winch must 
be imperfect, nay impossible, when carried on alone. 

Now, does not God punish those w'ho strive to do this ? 
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Is not the slave degraded ? Is not half the soul of tlie 
poor day labourer suffocated m sensual ai)petites, in 
the blind instincts which you call material^ so long as 
he is doomed to spend the divine life within him in 
a series of physical acts unenlightened by education ? 
Do you find a more lively religious faith in the Riis-sian 
serf than in the Pole fighting the battles of his country 
and liberty? Do joufinda more fervent love of God 
in the degraded suliject of a Pope and of a tyrant king 
than in the Lombard republicarj of l|;ie twelfth century 
and the Florentine frcpublican of* the fourteenth ? 
Wheresoever the .spirit of God is, there fs liberty, has 
been said liy one of the most powerlul apostles .that 
we know; and the religion which he preached decreed 
the abolition of slavery: for who can understand and 
adore God rightly while prostrate at the feet of God’s 
creature? Yours is not a religion; it is a sect of men 
who have foigotteii their origin, forgotten the battle 
which then fathers kept up against a rotten society, 
and the victories which they won, transforming this 
world which yon, O men of conteini>lation, despise 
to-day. WluUe\cr eainest belief shall arise out of the 
ruins of the old woin-out creeds will transfoiin tlie 
existing social ordei, l)Ocausc every earnest belief seeks 
to apply Itself to all the branches of human activity ; 
because the cirth has alwajs sought in every ago to 
conform itself to the heaven in which it believed; 
because the whole story of Humanity rejieats under 
diveise forms and m diverse degrees, varying according 
to the times, tht saying written in the Christian prayei, 
Thy kingdom t ome on earthy O Lordy as it is in heaven. 

Thy»kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven. Let these 
woids, belter remembered and better applied than in the 
past, be the utterance of your faith, your prayer, O my 
brothers. Repeat it, and act so that it may bo fulfillcil. 
Do not heed those who try to teach you passive resigna¬ 
tion, indifference to earthly things, submission to eveiy 
temporal power even wlien unjust, repeating to yrm 
VMthout understanding it this other sayin;^, “ Ren<ier 
unto Caesar the things which are Ca'sre’s, ami onto God 
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the things which are God’s.” Can they tell you any¬ 
thing which is not God’s? Nothing is Caesar’s except 
in so far as it is such in conformity with the divine law. 
Caesar—that is, the temporal power, the civil government— 
is nothing but the mandatory, the executor, so far as its 
powers and the times allow, of God’s design; whenever 
It betrays its mandate it is, I will not say your rights 
but your duty to change it. Why. are you here below, if 
not to exert yourselves fo work out the intention of God 
with Jhe means ybu possess and in your own sphere? 
Why profess to tiklieve in the uijity of the human race, 
the recessary •consequence of the unit;^ of God, if you do 
not labour to realise it by ceftnbating the arbitrary divisions 
and the enmities which still divide the various tribes 
compoMng Humanity ? Why believe in human liberty, 
the basis of human responsibility, if we do not strive to 
destroy all the obstacles which impede the first and 
vitiate the second ? Why speak of Brotherhood and yet 
allow our brothers every day to be trampled, degraded, 
despised ? The earth is our field of labourwe may 
not curse it, we mu.st sanctify it. The ma»enal forces 
which surround us are our instruments of labour; we 
may not reject them, we must use them for good. 

But this w'ithout God you cannot do. I have spoken 
to you of duties j I have taught you that the mere 
knowledge of your rights is not enough to guide you 
]iermanently along the path of Progress, is not enough to 
give you that progressive continuous improvement in 
)our conditions w’hich you seek. Now without (^od 
whence can we derive Duty? Without God, you will 
find that whatever system of civil government you choose 
to attach yourselves to has no other basis thar^ blind, 
brutal, tyrannic Force. There is no escape from this. 
Either the development of human things depends ujjon a 
law of providence which we are all charged to discover 
and to apply, or it is entrusted to chance, to the •circum¬ 
stances of the moment and the man who knows best 
how to avail himself of them. Either we ought to obey 
God, or to serve men—whether one or many matters 
not. If there be not a Supreme Mind reigning over all 
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human minds, who can save us from the tyranny of our 
fellow men, whenever they find themselves stronger than 
we ? If there be not a holy and inviolable law, not 
created by men, what rule have we by which to judge 
w'hether an act is just or unjust ? In the name of whom, 
in the name of what, shall we protest against oppression 
and inequality ? Without God there is no otlier sove¬ 
reign than Fact; Fact before which the materialists ever 
bow themselves, whether its name be Revolution 01 
T 3 uonaparte ; Fact, w’hich the materialists of to-day also, 
in Italy and every where, use asa justific^ion for inactivity 
even when tliey agree iii*theory w’ith our principles. Now', 
how shall we demrmd of them, self-sacrifice, mart)rdom, 
in the name of our individual opinions? Shall \ve 
transform theory into ijractice and abstract principle 
into action, on the strength of our interests alone? 
Do not be deceived. As long as we speak as individii.ils 
in the n.nne of w'hatevcr theory our individual intellect 
suggests to us, we sh.ill have what we have to-day, 
adherence in words, not in deeds. The cry which rang 
out in all the great revolutions—the cry of tlie Crusades, 
2&///S it! God wills it !—alone can rouse the 
inert to action, give coinage to the fearful, enthusiasm of 
self-sacrifice to the calculating, fiiith to those who reject 
with distrust all merely human ideas. Prove to men 
that the work of enianciputionand of progressive develo])- 
ment to which you call them is part of God’s design, 
and none will rdiel. Prove to tliein that the work 
which has to be ai complished here on earth is an essential 
portion of their immortal life, and all the calculations of 
the moment will vanish before the importance of the 
future. Without God you can command, not pensuade ; ' 
you cad be tyrants in your turn, never educators and 
apostles. 

God W'ills it—God wills it! It is the cry of the 
People, Q Brothers ! it is the cry of your People, the 
cry of the Italian Nation. Do not let yourselves be 
deceived, you who work with sincerity of love for your 
nation, by those who will perhaps tell you that the 
Italian genius is not a political genius, and that the 
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religidtis spirit has departed from her. The religious 
spirit never departed from Italy as long as she remained, 
in spite of her divisions, great and active; but it departed 
from her in the sixteenth century, when Florence had 
fallen, and all the liberty of Italian life had been crushed 
by the foreign arms of Charles V. and the deceit of the 
Popes, and we began to lose our national character, and 
to live as if we were Spaniards, Germans, and French. 
Then our learned men began Ho play the buffoon to 
princes, and to stimulate their listless patrons by laugh¬ 
ing at everybody an(J everything. 'Phen our priests, 
seeing^ that any Application of religious truth was im¬ 
possible, begj&i to traffic in holy things, and to think of 
themselves, not of the people whom they ought to have 
enlightened and protected. And then the people, 
despised by the learned, deceived and fleeced by the 
priests, banished from any influence in public matters, 
began to revenge themselves by deriding the learned, 
distrusting the priests, rebelling against all creeds, since 
they perceived that the old one was corrupt, and w’ere 
not able to look beyond it. From that time forward 
we have dragged ourselves along, in abjectness and impo¬ 
tence, between the superstitions imposed upon us by habit, 
or by our governors, and incredulity. But we want to rise 
again, great and honoured. And we will remember the 
national tradition. We will remember that, with the 
name of God on their lips, and with the symbols of their 
faith in the centre of the battle, our Lombard brothers 
in the tw'elfth century vanquished the German invadi rs, 
and reconquered the liberties wrested fiom them. e 
will remember that the republicans of the Tuscan cities 
held their parliaments in the churches. We will re¬ 
member the Florentine artisans who refused totsubmit 
their democratic liberty to the domination of the liouse 
of Medici, and by solemn vote elected Christ as heiad of 
the republic; and the friar Savonarola preaching in the 
same breath faith in God and the rights of tin? people, 
and the Genoese of 1746, who, with stones for weapons, 
and in the name of the Virgin Mary, their patron saint, 
liberated their city from the German army which 
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occupied it; and a whole chain of other deeds like these, 
in which the religious thought protected and fertilised 
the popular thought of Italy. And the religious senti¬ 
ment sleeps in our people, waiting to be awakened. He 
who knows how to rouse it will do more for the nation 
than can be done by twenty political theories. Perhaps 
it is the lack of this sentiment in the imitators of the 
foreign monarchical constitutions and tactics who led 
the past attempts at insurrection in Italy, as much as the 
lack of an openly popular purpose, which is responsible 
for the coldness with which the people have till now 
reganled these attempt^. Preach*' thepcifore, O Brothers, 
in the name of God. He who has an Itahan heart will 
follow you. 

Preach in the name of God. The learned will smile ; 
ask the learned what they have done for their country. 
The priests will excommunicate you; say to the priests 
that you know God better than all of them together do, 
and that between Clod and His law you have no need of 
any intermediary. The people will understand you, and 
repeat with you : ]Ve believe in God the Father^ who is 
Intelligence and lovCy Creator and Teacher of Humanity, 
And m this saying }ou and the People will conquer. 



Ill 

THE law'* « 

<■ 

You* live : you thavCctherefore a law of life. There is 
no He without a* law. Whatever exists, exists in a 
certain manner, according to certain* conditions, and 
under a certain law. A law of aggregation governs 
minerals ; a law of growth governs plants; a law of 
motion governs the stars ; a law governs you and your 
life ; a law as much nobler and more lofty than these, 
as you yourselves are higher than all other cieatcd things 
on earth. To develop yourselves, to act, to live accord¬ 
ing to your law, is your first, nay, your only Duty. 

God gave you life: God therefore gave you the law. 
God is the only l^w'-Giver to the human race. His 
law is the only law which you are obliged to obey. 
Human laws are only valid and good in so far as they 
conform to His law, explaining and applying it: they 
are bad whenever they contradict or disregard it; and it 
is then not only your right, hut your duty, to disobey 
them and abolish them. He who best explains God’s 
law and applies it to human occasions is your legitim.ite 
head: love him and follow him. But you have riot, 
and cannot have, any inaster but God, without being iaUe 
and rebellious to Him. 

In the knmvledge of your law of life, of the law f lod, 
lies, then, tlie foundation of Morality, the rule of your 
actions and of your duties, the measure of your responsi¬ 
bilities ; that, too, is your defence against the unjust laws 
which the arbitrary will of one man, or of niafiy men, 
may strive to impose upon you. Without knov/ing this 
law you cannot pretend to the name or rights of men. 
All rights have their origin in a law, and as long as you 

3a 
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are unable to invoke it you may be tyrants or slaves*, 
but nothing else ; tyrants, if you are strong, slaves of the 
strong if you are weak. To be men you must know 
the law which distinguishes human nature from that of 
brutes, plants, minerals, and you must conform your 
actions to it. 

Now, how arc you to jenow it ? 

This is the questidh which Humanity in all time has 
addressed to those who have pronounced the word 
duty : and to-day still tlui answers arejdiiferent. 

Some have answcreci by show ing a code jar a book and 
saying. Within this is contained tiie whok moral daw. 
Others have said. Let every man interrogate his oivn 
heart; there he will find the definition of good and of evil. 
Otheis, again, rejecting the judgment of the individual, 
have invoked universal opinion and declared that ivhere 
Humanity agrees tit a belief that belief is the true one. 

All are wrong. And the history of the human race 
has proved by uninipeaoliable facts the impotence of all 
these answers. Those who affirm that the whole moral 
law is to be found in a book, or in the utterances of a 
single man, forget that there is no code which Humanity, 
after believing m it for centuries, has not abandoned in 
order to seek and preach a better one, and that there 
is no reason to believe, especially to-day, that Humanity 
will change its ivay of proceeding. 

Those w'ho maintain that the conscience of the indivi¬ 
dual alone is the criterion of the true and the false, that 
is, of good and evil, need only remember that no religion, 
however holy, has ever existed without heretics, without 
dissenters by conviction, ready to face martyrdom in 
the naftie of their conscience. Protestantism to-day is 
divided and subdivided into a thousand sects, all 
founded on the rights of individual conscience; all eager 
to mak^ war upon each other, and perpetuating that 
anarchy of belief which is the true and only source of 
the social and political discord now tormenting the 
peoples of Europe. And on the other hand, the men 
who reject the testimony of the individual conscience, and 
appeal only to the common belief of Humanity, must 
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i^member that all the great ideas which have helped 
the progress of Humanity began by being opposed to 
the general beliefs of Humanity, and were preached by 
individuals whom Humanity derided, persecuted, and 
crucified. 

Each^of these rules, then, is insufficient to obtain for 
us a knowledge of the law of God, of Truth. Yet, 
nevertheless, the individual conscience is sacred; the 
general opinion of Humanity is sacred, and whoever 
refuses* to interrogate either the one or the other 
deprives himself of an essential means of knowing the 
truth. The common error *ill now has- been the desire 
to reach the truth by one of these means exclusively; 
an error most fatal and decisive in its consequences, 
because the conscience of the individual cannot be set 
up as the only criterion of truth without falling into 
anarchy, nor can the general opinion of Humanity be 
invoked at any given moment as a rule from which 
there is no appeal, without suffocating human liberty 
and plunging headlong into tyranny. 

Thus—and I give these examples to show that upon 
these primary foundations the whole social edifice rests, 
more than is generally supposed—thus men, falling into 
the same error, have organised political society, some 
solely on respect for the rights of the individual, 
forgetting altogether the educational mission of society, 
others solely upon social rights, sacrificing the liberty and 
action of the individual.' And France, after her great 
revolution, and England conspicuously, have taught us 
how the first system leads only to inequality and 
oppression of the many; Communism, if ever it 
could become established fact, would show us, hmong 
other things, how the second condemns society to 
petrifaction by depriving it of all mobility and faculty 
of progress. 

Thus some, considering only the so-called tights of 
the individual, have organised, or rather disorganised, the 

■ I am naturally speaking of countries where under a system of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy a certain organisation of society has been attempted. 
In countries ^veraed despoticalw there is no society; social rights and 
the rights of individuals are equally sacrificed. 
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' economic system by founding it solely upon the theory 
of unlimited freedom of competition ; whilst the others, 
thinking only of social unity, would confide the monopoly 
of all the productive forces of the State to the Govern¬ 
ment ; of these two theories, the first has given us all 
the evils of anarchy, the second would lead to immobility 
and all the evils of tyraiwiy. 

God has given you ftie general opinion of your fellow- 
men, and your own conscience, to be* to you two^ wings 
with which to soar tc^ards Hitn. AVhy should you 
insist on cutting off one of them ? Why should you 
isolate yourselves,*or let the v»^rld absorb you altogether? 
Why should you want to suffocate the voice of the 
individual or of the human race ? Both are sacred; 
God speaks in both. Whenever they a^ree, whenever the 
cry of your conscience is ratified by the general consent 
of Humanity, there is God, there you are sure of having 
the truth in your grasp; the one is the verification of 
the other. 

If your duties were merely negative, if they consisted 
solely in not doing evil^ in not harming your fellow-man, 
perhaps in the state of development which even the least 
educated have reached to-day the voice of your 
conscience would be enough to guide you. You are 
born for good, and every time- that you act directly 
contrary to the Law, every time that you commit what 
men call crime^ there is something in you which accuses 
you, some voice of reproof which you can conceal from 
others, but not from yourselves. But your most 
important duties are positive. It is not enough not to do ; 
you must do. It is not enough to content yourselves with 
not acting contrary to the law; you must act accordmg to 
the law. It is not enough not to do harm ; you must do 
good to your brothers. Hitherto morality has too often 
presented itself to the majority of men in a form rather 
negative than affirmative. The interpreters of the Law 
have said, “ Thou shall not kill, thou shall not steal ” : 
few ornone'have taught them the obligations which belong 
to them as men, and in what way they ought to do good 
to their fellows and further God’s design in creation. 
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Now, this is the chief aim of morality, and no individual, 
by consulting his own conscience only, may ever attain 
it. 

The conscience of the individual speaks in accordance 
with his education, his tendencies, his habits, his passions. 
The conscience of the savage Iroquois speaks a language 
different from that of the, civilised European of the nine¬ 
teenth century. T,he conscience of the free man suggests 
to hiny duties whiqh thq conscience of the slave does not 
even suspect. Asfe the poor Neapolitan or Lombard day- 
labourer, whose only teacher of moralit,v has been a bad 
priest and to whom the only book allowed, if indeed he 
knows how to read, is the Austrian catechism; he will 
tell you that his duties are to labour industriously for any 
wage he can obtain in order to support his family, to 
submit him.self blindly to the laws whatever they may be, 
and to do no harm to others. Should you speak to him 
of duties which bind him to his country and to humanity ; 
should you say to him, “You do harm to your fellow^- 
men by consenting to work for a w’age less than the 
value of your work, and you sin again.st God and against 
your own soul by obeying laws which are unjust,” he 
w'ould answer like one who does not understand, lifting 
his brows in bewilderment. Ask the Italian working¬ 
man whom better circumstances or contact with men (jf 
more highly educated minds have taught a part of the 
truth; ho will tell you that his country is enslaved, tiiat 
his brothers are unjustly condemned to live in material 
and moral wretchedness, and that he feels it his duty to 
protest as far as he is able against this injustice. A' liy so 
much divergence between the promptings of consciuMce in 
two indiviauals of the same time and the same country ? 
Why among ten individuals holding substantia liy the 
same creed, that which enjoins the development and the 
progress of the human race, do we find ten different 
convictions as to the manner of reducing belief t'* action— 
that IS to say, as to their duties ? Evidently the voice of 
the individual conscience is not enough in all conditions 
of things, and without any other guide, to reveal the 
law tc us. Conscience can only teach us that the law 
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exists, not the nature of the duties which it imposes. 
For this reason martyrdom has never been absent from 
among men, however much egoism may have prevailed ; 
but how many martyrs have sacrificed existence for 
imaginary duties, for the sake of errors patent to every¬ 
body to-day! , 

Your conscience h'hs need, then, of a guide, of a light 
to penetrate the darkness around it,* of a rule b^» which 
to confirm and direi^t its instincts.** And this*rule is 
Intellect and Humanity. • 

God has giver? intefleet to* each of you that you. may 
educate it to know His law. To-day poverty, the rooted 
errors of centuries, and the will of your masters withhold 
from you even the possibility of educating it; and for 
this reason it is necessary for you to overthrow those 
obstacles by force. But even when those obstacles are 
removed your individual intellect will not be enough to 
teach you the law of God, if it is not supported liy the 
intellect of Humanity. Your life is short, your individual 
faculties are weak, uncertain, and need a support. Now,. 
God has placed beside you a Being whose life is con¬ 
tinuous, whose faculties are the sum of all the individual 
faculties that have been exercised for perhaps four 
hundred centuries; a being which amid the errors and 
the faults of individuals ever advances in wisdom and 
morality; a being in whose development God has written 
and writes in every epoch a line His law. 

This Being is Humanity. 

Humanity, as a thinker of the last century has said, is 
a man who is always learning. Individuals die, but that 
much •of truth which they have revealed, that much of 
good which they have done, is not lost with them; 
Humanity treasures it up and the men who walk over 
their graves reap the benefit of it. Every one of us is- 
born to-day in an atmosphere of ideas and of beliefs- 
elaborated by the whole of bygone Humanity, and each? 
of us brings, even without knowing it, a more or less 
important element to the life of Humanily to come. 
The education of Humanity progresses ai those pjramids 
in the East rise, to which every passer-by adds a stone 
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We pass, the wayfarers of a day, called to complete 
our individual education elsewhere; the education of 
Humanity shows itself only by flashes in each of us, but 
is revealed slowly and progressively, continuously, in 
Humanity. Humanity is the living word of God. The 
spirit of God makes it fruitful an^ is manifested in it 
from age to age ever mote pure, ever more active, now 
by me£^ns of an individual, now by means of a people. 
From labour to Labour,* from belief to belief, Humanity 
goes on gradually acquiring a clearer perception of its 
•own life, of its own mission,‘of God ana of His law. 

God incarnates Himself successively in Humanity. The 
law of God is one, as God is one; but we only discover 
it article by article, line by line, as the educative ex¬ 
perience of preceding generations accumulates more and 
more and the association of races, peoples, and individuals 
grows in extent and closeness. No man, no people, no 
•century can presume to have discovered the whole of it; 
the moral law, the law of life of Humanity, can only be 
•discovered in its entirety by the whole of Humanity 
■united in association, when all the powers, all the 
faculties which constitute human nature shall be 
developed and in action. But meanwhile that part of 
Humanity which is most advanced in education teaches 
us by its development a part of the law which we seek. 
In its history we read the design of God ; m its nteds 
■our duties] duties which change, or rather arise, with 
ithose needs, because our first duty is to co-operate in 
'Jifting Humanity to that degree of improvement and of 
■education for which God and the times have prepared it. 

Therefore, to know the law' of God you must in¬ 
terrogate not only your own conscience, but the con¬ 
science, the general conviction, of Humanity. Morality 
is progressive, like the education of the human Kice and 
your education is. The morality of Christianity was not 
that of Pagan times; the morality of our century is not 
that of eighteen centuries ago. To-day, your masters, 
by separating you from the other classes, by prohibiting 
all association, by imposing a double censorship upon 
the press, endeavour to cqnceal from you youi^duties. 
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together with the needs of Humanity^ And nevertheless, 
even before the time comes when the nation wMll teach 
you gratuitously in schools of general education the 
history of Humanity in the past, and its needs in the 
present, you will be able, if you wish it, to learn > the first, 
in part at least, and to divine the second. The actual 
needs of Humanity are expressed more or less violently, 
more or less imperfectly, in the events which occuj every 
day in countries wher<| the iramObilifrf of silence is not 
an absolute law. Who prevents you, our brothers of the 
enslaved lands, from knowi.»ig them? What power of 
suspicious tyranny can withhold the knowledge of 
European events for long from the millions of men in 
Italy, very many of whom travel in other countries ? If 
public associations arc forbidden almost everywhere in 
Italy, who can prevent secret ones, if they avoid outward 
tokens and complicated organisations, and*only consist 
of a fraternal chain, stretching from town to town until it 
touches one of the numberless points of the frontier? 
Do you not find at every point of the land and maritime 
frontier your own friends and countrymen, men whom 
your masteis have driven out of the country because 
they wanted to help you, men who will be apostles of 
truth to you, and tell you out of their love for you that 
which their studies and the sad opportunities of exile 
have taught them concerning the tradition of Humanity 
and Its aspirations in the present day ? Who can prevent 
you from receiving any of the writings which your 
brothers print there in exile for you, if only you wish it 
yourselves? Read them and burn them, so that next 
day the inquisitors, sent by your masters, may not find 
them in your hands, and make them a cause of accusa¬ 
tion against your family. Aid us with your offerings to 
enlarge ;the sphere of our mission, and to compile and 
print for you manuals of general history, and of the 
histoiy of your country. Help us, by multiplying ways of 
communication, to circulate them more widely. Be 
assured that without instruction you cannot know’ your 
duties, and that when society does not allow you to be 
taught, .the responsibility for every offence rests not w’ith 
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you, but with it; your responsibility begins on the day 
when an opportunity of instruction is offered to you and 
you neglect it ; on the day when means are presented 
to you of transforming a society which condemns you 
to Ignorance, and you do not exert yourselves to use 
them. You are not guilty becausje you are ignorant; you 
are guilty because you resign yourtselves to be ignorant, 
because, though your conscience w'arns you that God 
has noTc given you,faculties without imposing upon you 
the duty of developing them, you allow the faculty of 
thinking to sleep in your .sorl, because though you know 
also that God would not have given you a love of truth 
without giving you the means of following it, you give up 
the search for it in despair and accept unquestioningly 
as truth the assertions of the powers that be, and of the 
priest who has sold himself to those powers. 

God the Father and 'Feachcr of Humanity reveals 
His law to Humanity in space and in time. Interrogate 
the traditions of Humanity—which is the Council of 
your fellow-men—not in the contined circle of one 
century or of one school of thinkers, but in all the 
centuries and in the majority of men past and present. 
IV/ienever the voue of yottr conscience corresponds ivitk 
that general voice of Humanity you are certahi of the 
truths certain of knowing one line of God’s law. 

IVe belike in Hutnanity, tiie sole interpreter of God's .aw 
upon earth; and from the general voice of Humr-nity 
in agreement with our conscience we deduce wh.it I 
am now going to tell you concerning your duties. 



IV 

DUTIEJ TO HUMANITY 

Your first duties, first nc^jt in point of time byt of 
importance—because without understanding these you 
can only imperfectly fulfil the rest—are lo Humanity. 
You have duties as citizens, as sons, as husbands, as 
fatliers—sacred, inviolable duties of which I shall presently 
speak at length; but what makes these duties sacred 
and inviolable is the mission, the duty^ which your 
nature as men imposes on you. You are fathers in 
order that you may educate fuen to worship and to unfold 
God’s law. You are citizens, you have a country, in 
order that in a limited sphere, with the concourse of people 
linked to you already by speech, by tendencies, and by 
habits, you may labour for the benefit of all men whatever 
they are and may be in the future—a task which each 
one could ill do by himself, weak and lost amid the 
immense multitude of his fellow-men. Those who 
teach morality, limiting its obligations to duties towards 
family or country, teach you a more or less narrow 
egoism and lead you to what is evil for others and 
for yourselves. Country and family are like two circles 
drawn vtithin a greater circle which contains them both; 
like two steps of a ladder without which you could 
n >t climb any higher, but upon which it is forbidden 
you to stay your feet. 

You are men] that is, rational and social creatures 
capabky by means of association only, of a progress to 
which no one may assign limits; and this is all that 
we know to-day of the law of life given to Humanity, 
These characteristics constitute human nature, which 
distinguishes you from the other beings around you and 
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which is entrusted to each of you as a seed to bring 
to fruit. All your life should tend to the exercise and 
the regular developipent of these fundamental faculties 
of your nature. AVhenever you suppress one of these 
faculties or allow it to be suppressed wholly or in 
part, you fall from the rank Qf men to the level of 
the inferior animals and violate the law of your life, 
the Law of God. • 

You*fall to the tevel *of the brutes and violate God’s 
La\,' whenever* you suppress, or allow to be suppressed, 
one of the faculties whichr constitute ‘human nature in 
yourself or in others. What God wills is not only that 
his I^w should be fulfilled in you as individuals—had 
He willed this only, He would have created you solitary 
—but that it should be fulfilled in the whole earth, 
among all the beings whom He created in His own image. 
What He wills is that the Idea of perfectibility and 
of love which He has given to the world should reveal 
itself in ever-increasing glory, ever more adored and 
better manifested. Your earthly and individual existence 
within its narrow limits of time and of capacity can 
only manifest it most imperfectly and by flashes. Human¬ 
ity alone, continuous through the generations and through 
the general intellect fA3 by the individual intellect of 
each of its members, can gradually unfold that divine 
idea and apply or glorify it. Life, then, was given you 
by God that you might use it for the benefit of 
humanity, that you might direct your individual faculties 
to the development of the faculties of your fellow-men, 
and that you miglit contribute by your work some portion 
to that collective work of improvement and that dis¬ 
covery of the truth which the generations slowly but 
continuously carry on. You must educate yourselves 
and educate others ; perfect yourselves and perfept others. 
God is in you, without doubt; but God is likewise 
in all the men who people this earth; God is in the 
life of all the generations which were, which are, and 
which are to be; and which have progressively improved, 
and will continue to improve, the conception formed 
by Humanity of Him, of His Law, and of our Duties. 
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You must adore Him and glorify Him wheresoever He 
is. The universe is His temple. And every unresisted 
«nd unexpiated profanation of God's temple is visited 
upon all the believers. It is of little avail that you can 
call yourselves pure; even could you by isolating your¬ 
selves keep your puritj^^ you are still false to your duty 
if you have corruption two steps off and do not strive 
against it. It is of little avail that you \Vorship the t^uth in 
your hearts; if error r^les your brothers in some other 
corner of this earth, which is our common mother, and you 
do not desire, and endeavour as far as lies in your power, 
to overthrow it, you are false to your duty. The image 
of God is defaced in the immortal souls of your fellow- 
men. God wills that we should adore Him in His Law, 
and His Law is misinterpreted, violated, denied all 
around you. Human nature is false to itself in millions 
of men to whom, as to you, God has entrusted the 
concordant fulfilment of His design. And you, while 
you remain inactive, do you dare to call yourselves 
believers ? 

A people, Greek, Polish, Circassian, raises the banner 
of the Fatherland and of Independence, fightfs, conquers, 
or dies for it. V\"hat is it that makes your hearts beat 
at the story of its battles, w'hich makes them swell with 
joy at its victories, and sorrow over its defeats ? A man, 
perhaps your fellow-countryman, perhaps a foreigner, 
rises amid the universal silence, in some corner of the 
earth, gives utterance to certain ideas which he believes 
to be true, maintains them in persecution and in chains, 
and dies, still constant to them, upon the scaffold. Why 
do you honour him with the name of Saint and of 
Martyr ? * Why do you respect and teach your children 
to respect his memory? 

And vdiy do you eagerly read the miracles of patriotic 
love lecorded in Greek story, and repeat them to your 
children wuth a feeling of pride, almost as if they were 
stories of your own fathers ? These deeds of the Greeks 
are two thousand years old, and belong to an epoch of 
civilisation which is not and never can be yours. That 
man whom you call martyr died perhaps for ideas which 
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you do not hold, and anyhow by his voluntary death 
he cut short his individual progress here below. That 
people whom you admire in victory and in defeat is 
a people foreign and perhaps almost unknown to you ; 
speaking a different language, and with a manner of life 
which has no visible influence u^on yours; what matters 
it to you whether it is dominated by the Sultan or the 
King of Bavaria, by the Russian Czar or by a govern¬ 
ment ^.pringing fi»pm the commgn will of the nation ? 
Bu*^ in your Jlieart a voice cries} “Those men of two 
thousand years ago, thosv^ far-off peoples that fight 
to-day, that martyr to ideas for which you would not 
die, were and are your brothers: brothers not only by 
community of origin and nature, but community of work 
and of purpose. Those ancient Greeks passed away; 
but their work did not pass away, and without it you 
would not possess to-day that degree of intellectual and 
moral development which you have reached. Those 
peoples consecrate with their blood an idea of national 
liberty for which you too are fighting. That martyr 
proclaimed by his death that man must sacrifice all 
things, and if needs be life also, for that which he 
believes to be the Truth. It is of little importance 
that he and all who seal their faith with their blood 
cut short their own individual development here upon 
earth; God provides elsewhere for them. But the 
development of Humanity is of importance. It lo of 
importance that the coming generation, taught b> }our 
combats and your sacrifices, should rise higher and grow 
mightier than you in the understanding of the Law, 
in the adoration of the Truth. It is of importance that 
human nature, fortified by example, should become 
better, and realise more and more God's will upon 
earth. And wherever human nature grows better, 
wherever a new truth is won, wherever a step' forward 
is taken on the path of education, of progress, and of 
morality, it is a step, a gain, which will bear Iruit sooner 
or later for the whole of Humanity. You are all soldiers 
of an army which moves by diverse ways, divided into 
jjjfferent bands, to the conquest of a single enterprise. 
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At present you only look to your immediate leaders; 
different uniforms, different words of command, the 
distances which separate the operating corps, the 
mountains which conceal them from one another, make 
you often forget this truth, and fix your attention ex¬ 
clusively upon the qpd which is closest to you. But 
there is One above ;fou all who sees the whole and directs 
all the movements. God alone kas the secret of the 
battle, and will be ^ble to ga^cr you all togfther into 
one camp and under one banner. , 

How great the distance l)etween this belief whi/ch stirs 
in our souls and which will be the basis of the morality of 
the epoch now about to open, and the faith which formed 
the basis of morality for the generation which we to-day 
call ancient! And how' close is the bond between the 
idea which we form of the Divine Government and that 
whu:h we foiin of our duties ! The first men felt God, 
but without comprehending Him, without even seeking to 
comprehend Him in His Law; they felt Him in His might, 
not in His love; they had a confused conception of some 
sort of relation betw'een Him and the individual, but 
nothing more. Little able to detach themselves from 
the sphere of objects perceptible to the senses, they 
embodied Him in one of these—in the tree which they had 
seen struck by the thunderbolt, in the rock beside which 
they had raised their tent, in the animal which first 
presented itself to .r eyes. This was the worship 
which IS called ii .ne ^>’''*^ory of religion fetichism. And 
at that time men ...n-w of no bond except the famihy 
the reproduction in a certain sense of their own indivi¬ 
dually ; beyond the circle of the family there were none 
but strangers, or more usually, enemies; to preserve 
themselves and their family was the sole foundation of 
morality. In later days the idea of God was expanded. 
From objects of sense man rose timidly to the conception 
of abstractions; he generalised. God was no longer 
the protector of the family only, but of the association 
of many families, of cities^ of peoples, I'o fetichism suc¬ 
ceeded polytheism, the worship of many gods. Then 
morality also enlarged its sphere of action. Men recog- 
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nised the existence of more extended duties than those 
of the family, and laboured for the increase of the race^ 
of the nation. Yet nevertheless Humanity was ignored. 
Every nation called foreigners barbarians, treated them 
as such, and sought by force or by fraud to conquer or to 
oppress them. Every nation had foreigners or barbarians 
in its midst, men, million.^ of men, «not admitted to the 
religious rites of th^ citizens, and looked upon as of 
difTerenti nature, slaves aipong the free. I'he unity of the 
human race could only be admitted as the consequence 
of the unity of God. And the unity of God, divined by 
a few rare thinkers of antiquity, and loudly proclaimed 
by Moses (but with the fatal restriction that a single 
people were God’s elect) was not recognised until 
towards the dissolution of the Roman Empire, through 
the work of Christianity. Foremost in his teaching Christ 
places these two inseparable truths: there is one God 
only ; all men are the sons of God ; and the promulgation 
of these two truths changed the aspect of the world and 
enlarged the moral circle to the confines of the inhabited 
earth. To the duties of man to his family and to his 
Country they added duties to Humanity. Then man 
learnt that wherever he found a fellow man, there was a 
brother for him, a brother endowed with a soul immortal 
as his own, called to ascend to its Creator, a brother to 
whom he owed love, participation in his faith and the 
help of ciiunsel and of deed when needed. Then upon 
the lips of the Apostles were heard sublime words, (iro- 
phetic of other truths contained in germ in Christianity, 
words unintelligible to antiquity, and ill understood or 
disregarded by the successors of the Apostles. Ihr as 
we have maty members in one body, and all members have 
not the same offi^; so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another} And 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd.^ And now, after 
eighteen centuries of study and experience and toil, the 
time has come for the development of these germs, for 
the application of these truths not only to every individual, 

* Paul, £p. to Romans, ch. xii. vv. 4, 5. 

* Gospel of St. John, ch. x. ver. z6. 
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but to that whole sum of human faculties and powers, 
past and present, which is called Humanity; for the 
promulgation of the truth not only that Humanity is a 
single body and ought to be governed by a single Law, 
but that the first article of this Law is Progress, progress 
here upon earth, where we have to accomplish God’s design 
as much as in us lief^ &nd to educate ourselves for better 
destinies. The time has come to teach men that, as 
Humanity is a single body, we are all of us, as members 
of that body, bound to work for its (development, and to 
make its life more harmonious, active, aiAl strong. The 
time is come to convince otirselves that we can only rise 
to God through the souls of our fellow-men, and that we 
ought to improve and purify them even when they do 
not ask it of us themselves. The time has come, since 
that portion of God’s design which He wills should be 
fulfilled here below can only be fulfilled by entire 
Humanity, to substitute for the exercise of charity to¬ 
wards individuals a work of associatian, aiming at the 
improvement of the whole, and to organise for this pur¬ 
pose the Family and the Cmmtry. 

Other and vaster duties will reveal themselves to us in 
the future, as we gradually acquire a clearer and less 
imperfect idea of our law cf life. Thus God the Father, 
by means of a slow but continuous religious education, 
g ’’■'^es Humanity to better things, and in this improvement 
eJicn individual improves also. 

We improve with the improvement of Humanity; nor 
without the improvement of the whole can you hope that 
your own moral and material conditions will improve. 
Geneially speaking, you cannot, even if you would, 
separate your life from that of Humanity; you live in it, 
by it, for it. Your souls, with the exception of the very 
few men of exceptional power, cannot free themselves 
from the influence of the elements amid which they 
exist, just as the body, however robust its constitution, 
cannot escape from the effects of corrupt air around it. 
How many of you have the strength of mind to bring up 
your sons to be wholly truthful, knowing that you are ■ 
sending them forth to persecution in a country where 
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tyrants and spies bid them conceal or deny two-thirds 
of their real opinions ? How many of you resolve to 
educate them to despise wealth in a society where gold is 
the only power which obtains honours, influence, and 
respect, where indeed it is the only protection from the 
tyranny and insults of the powerful and their agents ? Who 
is there among you who in pure M«ve and with the best 
intentions in the world has not murmured to his dear 
ones in* Italy, Do f^ot trust men ; the honest man shmld 
retire into himself andjfy from public life; charity begins 
at homei —and'such-like maxims, plainly immoral, but 
prompted by the general stafe of society ? What mother 
is there among you who, although she belongs to a faith 
which adores the cross of Christ, the voluntary martyr for 
humanity, has not flung her arms around her son’s neck 
and striven to dissuade him from perilous attempts to 
benefit his brothers ? And even if you had strength to 
teach the contrary, would not the whole of society, with 
its thousand voices, its thousand evil examples, destroy 
the effect of your words ? Can you purify, elevate your 
own souls in an atmosphere of contamination and 
degradation ? 

And, to descend to your material conditions, do you 
think they can be lastingly ameliorated by anything but 
the amelioration of all? Millions of pounds are spent 
annually here in England, where I write, by private 
charity, for the relief of individuals who have fallen into 
want; yet want increases here every year, and charily to 
individuals has proved powerless to heal the evil, and the 
necessity of collective organic remedies is more and more 
universally felt. W^hen a country, in consequence*tof the 
unjust law': which govern it, is continually threatened 
with a violent struggle between oppressors and oppiessed, 
do you suppose that there can be a flow of capital in it 
copious enough for vast, lengthy, and costly entelprises ? 
Where taxes and restrictions can be imposed at the 
caprice of a despotic Government, the cost of whose 
armies, spies, agents, and pensioners grow's with the 
increasing necessity of securing itself against oveithrow', 
do you suppose that industries and manufactures can 
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have any activity or continuous development? Do 
you answer that it is enough for you to organise better 
the government and the social conditions of your own 
country? It is not enough. No people lives to-day 
exclusively on its own produce; you live by exchange, 
by importation and exportation. An impoverished 
foreign nation, in #vhich the number of consumers 
diminishes, is one market the less,for you. A foreign 
commerce upon which a bad a4niinistratioa brings 
crises or ruin, produifcs crises and ruin in yours. The 
failures of England and of America briiig about Italian 
failures. Credit nowaday! is not a national but a 
European institution. Moreover, in any attempt at 
national reform you will have all the Governments 
hostile to you, in consequence of the alliances contracted 
between princes, who are the first to recognise that 
the social question is a general one in the present day. 
There is no hope for you except m universal reform 
and in the brotherhood of all the peoples of Europe, 
and through Europe of all humanity. I charge you 
then, O my brothers, by your duty and by your 
ow'n interest, not to forget that your first duties—duties 
without fulfilling which you cannot hope to fulfil those 
owed to family and country—are to Humanity, Let your 
w'ords and your actions be for all, since God is for all, 
in His Love and in His Law. In whatever land you 
may be, wherever a man is fighting for right, for justice, 
for truth, there is your brother; wherever a man 
suffers through the oppression of error, of injustice, of 
tyranny, there is your brother. Free men and slaves, 
YOU 4RE ALL BROTHERS. Origin, law, and goal are one 
for all of you. Let your creed, your action, the banner 
beneath which you fight, be likewise one. Do not say, 
The la7iguage which we speak is different; tears, actions, 
martyrdom form a common language for all men, and 
one which you all understand. Do not say. Humanity is 
too vastj and we are too weak. God does not measure 
powers, but intentions. Love Humanity. Ask your¬ 
selves whenever you do an action in the sphere of your 
Country, or your family, Jf what I am doing were done 
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by all and for all^ would it advantage or injure 
Humanity'^ and if your conscience answers, It would 
injure Humanity^ desist; desist, even if it seem to you 
that an immediate advantage for your Country or your 
family would ensue from your action. Be apostles of 
this faith, apostles of the brotherhood of nations, and 
of the unity of the human race-^-ji principle admitted 
to-day in theory, but denied in practice. Be such 
apostles, wherever and in whatever way you are able. 
Neither God nor man can demand more of you. But 
I say to you fliat by becoming such apostles—even to 
yourselves only, when you &re not able to do more— 
)ou will advantage Humanity. God measures the 
degrees of education which he allows the human race 
to ascend by the number and the purity of the believers. 
When you are pure and numerous, God, who numbers 
you, will open for you the way to action. 



V 

DU'flES TO COVNrR\ 

Your first Duties—first, aft least, in importance—a^e, as 
1 have told you, to Humanity. You are men before you 
are citizefis or fathers. If you do not embrace the whole 
human family in youi love, if you do not confess your 
faith in its unity—consequent on the unity of God—and 
in the brotherhood of the Peoples who are appointed to 
reduce that unity to fact—if wherever one of your fellow- 
men groans, wherever the dignity of human nature is 
violated by falsehood or tyranny, you are not prompt, 
being able, to succour that wretched one, or do not feel 
yourself called, being able, to fight for the purpose of 
relieving the deceived or oppressed—you disobey your 
law of life, or do not comprehend the religion which will 
bless the future. 

But what can eaeh of yon, with his isolated powers, 
do for the moral improvement, for the progress of 
Humanity? You can, from time to time, give sterile 
expression to youi belief; you may, on some rare 
occas on, perform an act of charity to a brother not 
belonging to your own land, no more. Now, charity 
is not*the watchword of the future faith. The watch¬ 
word of the future faith is association^ fraternal co¬ 
operation tc /ards a common aim, and this is as much 
superior to cnarity as the work of many uniting to raise 
with one accord a building for the habitation of all 
together would be superior to that which you would 
accomplish by raising a separate hut each for himself, 
and only helping one another by exchanging stones and 
bricks and mortar. But divided as you arc in language, 
tendencies, habits, and capacities, you cannot attempt 
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this common vrork. The individual is too ^^'eak, and 
Humanity too vast. My Godj prays the Breton mariner 
as he puts out to sea, protect me, my ship is so little, a fid 
TTiy ocean so great! And this prayer sums up the condi¬ 
tion of each of you, if no means is found of multiplying 
your forces and your powers of action indefinitely. But 
God gave you this means when lie gave you a Country, 
when,Jike a wise OVerseer of labour, who distributes the 
different parts of'the work according to the capacity of 
the workmen,*he divided Humanity into distinct groups 
upon the face of our glolje, and thus planted the seeds 
of nations. Bad governments have disfigured the design 
of God, which you may see clearly marked out, as far, at 
least, as regards Europe, by the courses of the great 
rivers, by the lines of the lofty mountains, and by other 
geographical conditions; they have disfigured it by 
conquest, by greed, by jealousy of the just sovereignty 
of others; disfigured it so much that to-day there is 
perhaps no nation except England and France whose 
confines correspond to this design. They did not, and 
they do not, recognise any country except their own 
families and dynasties, the egoism of caste. But the 
divine design will infallibly be fulfilled. Natural 
divisions, the innate spontaneous tendencies of the 
peoples will replace the arbitrary divisions sanctioned 
by bad governments. The map of Europe will be re¬ 
made. 'I'he Countries of the People will rise, defined 
by the voice of the free, upon the ruins of the Countries 
of Kings and privileged castes. Between these Countries 
there will be harmony and brotherhood. And then the 
work of Humanity for the general amelioration, the 
discovery and application of the real law of life, carried 
on in association and distributed according to local 
capacities, will be accomplished by peaceful ^nd pro¬ 
gressive development; then each of you, strong in the 
affections and in the aid of many million.^ of men 
speaking the same language, endowed with the same 
tendencies, and educated by the same historic tradition, 
may hope by your personal effort to benefit the whole 
of Humanity. 
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To you, who have been born in Italy, God has allotted, 
as if favouring you specially, the best-defined country in 
Europe. In other lands, marked by more uncertain or 
more interrupted limits, questions may arise which the 
pacific vote of all will one day solve, but which have 
cost, and will yet perhaps cost, tears and blood; in 
yours, no. God •h'!is strct<:hed round you sublime 
and indisputable boundaries; on ,one side the highest 
mountains of Europe, the ; op the other* the sea, 
the immeasurable sai. Take a*map of Europe and place 
one point of a pair of compasses in the dorth of Italy on 
Parma; point the other to the mouth of the Va^ and 
describe a semicircle with it in the direction of the Alps ; 
this point, which will fall, when the semicircle is com¬ 
pleted, upon the mouth of the Isonzo, will have marked 
the frontier which God has given you. As far as this 
frontier your Language is spoken and understood; beyond 
this you have no rights. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the smaller islands between them and the mainland of 
Italy belong undeniably to you. Brute force may for a 
little while contest these frontiers with you, but they 
have been recognised from of old by the tacit general 
consent of the peoples ; and the day when, rising with one 
accord for the final trial, you plant your tricoloured flag 
upon that frontier, the whole of Europe will acclaim 
re-risen Italy, and receive her into the community of the 
nations. To this final trial all your efforts must be 
directed. 

Without Country you have neither name, token, voice, 
nor rights, no admission as brothers into the fellowship 
of the Peoples. You are the bastards of Humanity. 
Soldiers without a banner, Israelites among the nations, 
you will find neither faith nor protection; none will be 
sureties for you. D not beguile yourselves with the 
hope t)f emancipation from unjust social conditions if 
you do not first conquer a Country for yourselves; 
where there is no Country there is no common agree¬ 
ment to which you can appeal; the egoi.sm of self-interest 
rules alone, and he w'ho has the upper hand keeps it, 
since there is no common safeguard for the interests of 
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all. Do not be led away by the idea of improving your 
material conditions without first solving the national 
question. You cannot do it. Your industrial associa¬ 
tions and mutual help societies are useful as a means of 
educating and disciplining yourselves; as an economic 
fact they will^ remain barren until, you have an Italy. 
The economic problem deaiands, firSt and foremost, an 
increase of capital and production ; and while your 
Country fs dismembered into separi^e fragments—while 
shut off by the, barrier of customs and artificial diffi¬ 
culties of every sort, you hrqre only restricted markets 
open to you—you cannot hope for this increase. To-day 
—do not delude yourselves—you are not the workipg- 
class of Italy; you are only fractions of that class; 
powerless, unequal to the great task which you propose 
to yourselves. Your emancipation can have no practical 
beginning until a National Government, understanding 
the signs of the times, shall, seated in Rome, formulate 
a Declaration of Principles to be the guide for Italian 
progress, and shall insert into it these words. Labour is 
sacred^ and is the source of the wealth of Italy. 

Do not be led astray, then, by hopes of material 
progress which in your present conditions can only be 
illusions. Your Country alone, the vast and rich Italian 
Country, which stretches from the Alps to the farthest 
limit of Sicily, can fulfil these hopes. You cannon 
obtain your except by obeying the commands cf 

Duty. Be worthy of them, and you will have them. 
O my Brothers ! love your Country. Our Country is 
our home, .the home which God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family which we love and are fbved 
by, and with ^^hich we have a more intimate and quicker 
communion of feeling and thought than with others; a 
family which by its concentration upon a given spqt, and 
by the homogeneous nature of its elements, is destined 
for a special kind of activity. Our Country is our field 
of labour; the products of our activity must go forth 
from it for the benefit of the whole earth; but the 
instruments of labour which we can use best and most 
effectivelv exist in it, and we may not reject them 
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without being unfaithful to God's purpose and dimin¬ 
ishing our own strength. In labouring according to true 
principles for our Country we are labouring for Humanity; 
our Country is the fulcrum of the lever which w'e have 
to wield for the common good. If we give up this 
fulcrum we run the .risk of becoming useless to our 
Country and to Huifianity. Before associating ourselves 
with the Nations which compose • Humanity we must 
exist as a Nation, here can be n9 association except 
among equals; and you have no recogjiised collective 
existence. , 

Humanity is a great army moving to the conquest of 
unknown lands, against powerful and wary enemies. 
The Peoples are the different corps and divisions of that 
army. Each has a post entrusted to it; each a special 
operation to perform ; and the common victory depends 
on the exactness with which the different operations are 
carried out. Do not disturb the order of the battle. 
Do not abandon the banner which God has given you. 
Wherever you may be, into the midst of whatever people 
circumstances may have driven you, fight for the liberty 
of that people if the moment calls for it; but fight as 
Italians, so that the blood which you shed may win 
honour and love, not for you only, but for your Country, 
And may the constant thought of your soul be for Italy, 
may all the acts of your life be worthy of her, and may 
the standard beneath which you range yourselves to 
work foi Humanity be Italy’s. Do not say /; say we. 
Be every one of you an incarnation of your Country, 
and feel himself and make himself responsible for his 
fellow-countrymen; let each one of you learn to act 
in such a way that in him men shall respect and love his 
Country. 

Yoyr Country is one and indivisible. As the members 
of a family cannot rejoice at the common table if one of 
their number is far away, snatched from the affection of 
his brothers, so you should have no joy or repose as long 
as a portion of the territory upon which your language is 
spoken is separated from the Nation. 

Your Country is the token of the mission which God 
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has given you to fulfil in Humanity. The faculties, the 
strength of all its sons should be united for the accom¬ 
plishment of this mission. A certain number of common 
duties and rights belong to every man who answers 
to the Who ate you ? of the other peoples, I am 
an Italian, Those duties and those rights cannot be 
represented except by one jingle authority resulting from 
your votes. A Country must have, then, a single 
governnuent. The; po^ticians who call themselves 
federalists, and who would make Italy into a brotherhood 
of different states, would di.^member the Country, not 
understanding the idea of Unity. The States into 
which Italy is divided to-day are not the creation of 
our own people; they are the result of the ambitions 
and calculations of princes or of foreign conquerors, 
and serve no purpose but to flatter the vanity of local 
aristocracies for w'hich a narrower sphere than a great 
Country is necessary. What you, the \ eople, have 
created, beautified, and consecrated with yo"r affections, 
with your joys, with your sorrows, -“'"d with your blood, 
is the City and the Commune, not the Province or the 
Stale. In the City, in the Commune, where your fathers 
sleep and where your children will live, where you 
exercise your faculties and your personal rights, you live 
out your lives as individuals. It is ot your City that 
each of you can say what the Venetians say of theirs: 
Venezia la xe tiostra : tavemo fatta mi} !-^ your Cit/ 
)Ou have need of liberty as ir your Country you ha\e 
need of as\Jciation. The Libeity of the Commune and 
the Unity of the Country—let that, then, be your faith. 
Do not say Rome and Tuscany, Rome and Lombh-dy, 
Rome and Sicily; say Rome and Florence, Rome and 
Siena, Rome and Leghorn, and so through all the Com¬ 
munes of Italy. Rome for all that represents Italian life; 
your Commune for w'hatever represents the individual 
life. Ail the other divisions are artificial, and are not 
confirmed by your national tradition. 

A Country is a fellowship of free and equal men bound 
together in a brotherly concord of labour towards a single 

* Venice is our own: A\e have made her. 
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end. You must make it and maintain it such. A 
Country is not an aggregation, it is an association, I'here 
IS no true Country without a uniform right. There is 
no true Country where the uniformity of that right 
is violated by the existence of caste, privilege, and 
inequality—where the, powers and faculties of a large 
number of individuals are supjxessed or dormant—where 
there is no common principle accepted, recognised, and 
developed by all. Ii) such a state ofnhings therfi can be 
no Nation, no People, lait only a multitude, a fortuitous 
agglomeration of men whon* circumstances have brought 
together and different circumstan<'Os will separate? In 
the name of your love for your Country you must 
C( bat wit mt truce the existence of every privilege, 
evciv inequality, upon the soil which has given you birth. 
One privilege only is lawful—the privilege of Genius 
when Ge’” uis reveals itself in brotherhood with Virtue ; 
but it is ' privik‘gc conceded by God and not by men, 
an., when you acknowledge i and follow its inspirations, 
you acknowledge it freely l>y the exercise of your own 
reason and your own ( hoice. AVhatevcr privilege claims 
your suhir ssio’ in virtue of force or heredity, or any 
right wi> IS not uommon right, is a usurpation and 
a tyranu^, ”.'l you ougnt to combat it and annihilate 
it- Your C^oiintrv s'loidd be your 'rem])le. God at the 
summit, a Pt.oo,c 'i Jsr' h base. Do not accept 
any other fonrula, any othc ai al law, if you do not 
want to aishoiiOLir your Countrvanrl youiselves. Let the 
secondary laws for th gi. irl regulation of your 
existence be the progressive, application of this supreme 
law. * 

And in order that they should be so, it is necessary 
that all should contribute to the making of them. The 
laws m^de by one fraction of the citizens only can never 
by the nature of things and men do otherwise than reflect 
the thoughts and aspirations and desires of that fraction; 
they represent, not the whole country, but a third, a 
fourth part, a class, a zone of the country. The law 
niust express the general aspiration, pioniote the good of 
all, re.spond to a beat of the nation’s heart. The whole 
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nation therefore should be, directly or indirectly, the 
legislator. By yielding this mission to a few men, you 
put the egoism of one class in the place of the Country, 
which is the union of all the classes. 

A Country is not a mere territory; the particular 
territory is only its foundation. Country is the idea 

which rises upon that fouAdation ; it is the sentiment of 
iove, thp sense of fellowship which binds together all 
the sons of that territory. So lorfg as a single one of 
your brothers is not represented by his own vote in the 
development of the national 4ife—so long as a single one 
vegetates uneducated among the educated—so long as a 
single one able and willing to work languishes in poverty 
for want of work—you have not got a Country such as it 
ought to be, the Country of all and for all. educa- 

liojiy %vork are the three main pillars of the nation; do 
not rest until your hands have solidly erected them. 

And when they have been erected—when you have 
secured for every one of you food for both body and 
soul—when freely united, entwining your right hands like 
brothers round a beloved mother, you advance in beauti¬ 
ful and holy concord towards the development of your 
faculties and the fulfilment of the Italian mission— 
remember that that mission is the moral unity of 
Europe; remember the immense duties which it im¬ 
poses upon you. Italy is the only land that has twi< e 
uttered the great word of unification to the disjoined 
nations, 'fwice Rome has been the metropolis, the 
temple, of the European world; the first time when our 
conquering eagles tiaversed the known world frotji end 
to end and prepared it for union by introducing ci\ ilised 
institutions; the second time when, after tlie Northern 
conquerors had themselves been subdued by the potency 
of Nature, of groat memories and of religious mspiiation, 
the genius of Italy incarnated itself in the Pajjacy and 
undertook the solemn mission—abandoned four cen¬ 
turies ago—of preaching the union of souls to the 
peoples of the Christian world. To-day a third mission ‘ 
IS dawning for our Italy; as much vaster than those of 
old as the Italian People, the free and united Country 
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which you are going to found, will be greater and more 
powerful than Caesars or Popes. The presentiment of 
this mission agitates Europe and keeps the eye and the 
thought of the nations chained to Italy. 

Your duties to your Country are proportioned to the 
loftiness of this mission*. You have to keep it pure from 
' egoism, uncontaminated by fdlsehood and by the arts 
of that political Jesuitism which they call diplomacy. 

The government oft the country wiH be based through 
your labours upon the worship of principles, not upon 
the idolatrous worship of iaterests and of opportunity. 
There are countries in Europe where Liberty is sacied 
within, but is systematically violated without; peoples 
who say, T/’uf/i is one things utility another: theoty is one 
thing, practice another. "Those countries will have in-^ 
evitably to expiate their guilt in long isolation, oppression, 
and anarchy. But you know the mission of our 
Country, and will pursue another path. Through you 
Italy will have, with (jne only God in the heavens, one 
only truth, one only faith, one only rule of political 
life upon earth. Upon the edifice, sublimer than 
Capitol or V.iiican, which the people of Italy will raise, 
you will plant the banner of Liberty and of Association, 
so that It shine.s in the sight of all the nations, nor will 
you lower it evci for terror of despots or lu.st for the 
gains of a day. You will have boldness as you have 
faith. You will speak out aloud to the world, and to 
those who call themselves the lords of the world, the 
thought which thrills in the heart of Italy. You will 
never ejeny the sister nations. The life of the Conntiy 
shall grow through you in beauty and in strength, free 
from servile fears and the hesitations of doubt, keeping 
as its foundation the people, as its rule the consequenf!es 
• of its principles logically deduced and energetically 
applied, as its strength the strength of all, as its outcome 
the amelioration of all, as its end the fulfilment of the 
mission which God has given it. And because you will 
be ready to die for Humanity, the life of >our Country 
will be immortal. 



DlfriES'TO THE FJ-MILY 


The Family is the Countiy of the heart. There is am 
angel in the Family who, by the mysterious influence 
of grace, of sweetness, and of love, renders the fulfilment 
of duties less wearisome, sorrows less bitter. The only 
pure joys unmixed with sadness which it is given to¬ 
man to taste upon earth are, thanks to this angel, the 
joys of the Family. He who through fatality of cir¬ 
cumstances has been unable to live the serene life of 
the Family, beneath the wings of this angel, has a 
shadow of melancholy resting upon his soul, and a 
void in his heart which nothing can fill; and 1 who< 
write these pages for you know it. Bless God who 
created this angel, oh you who have the joys and 
consolations of the Family. Do not hold them of little 
account because you imagine that you can find elsewhere 
more ardent joys or more immediate consolation for 
your griefs. The Family contains an element of go< «1 
rarely found elsewhere, constancy. Its affections wind 
themselves slowly around you, unheeded, but tenacious- 
and enduring as the ivy round the tree; they follo^ you 
hourly, and identify themselves silently w'ith your life. 
Often you are not aware of them, because they are a 
part of yourselves; but when you lose them you feel 
that an indefinable something, something intin^ate a^ 
necessary to your existence, is gone. You wander restless 
and uneasy. You may still be able to find brief joys 
or consolations ; but not the supreme consolat.on, not 
calm, the calm of the wave upon the lake, the calm> 
of trustful sleep, the sleep which stills the child upon» 
its mother’s breast. 
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The angel of the Family is Woman. Mother, wife, or 
sister, Woman is the caress of life, the soothing sweet¬ 
ness of affection shed over its toils, a reflection for the 
individual of the loving providence which watches over 
Humanity. In her there is treasure enough of consoling 
tenderness to allay every pain. Moreover for every one 
of us she is the init^tor of tfcie future. The mother’s 


first kiss teaches the child love ; tl\e first holy kiss of 
the woman he loves teaches man hojic and faith »in life ; 
and love and faith create a desire for perfection and the 
power of reaching towards it step by*step; create 
the future, in short, of which the living symbol is-the 
chikl, link between us and the generations to come. 
Through her the Family, with its divine mystery of 
reproduction, points to Eternity. 

Hold the Famil) sacrid, then, O my brothers. Hold 
it as an inseparable condition of life and repulse every 
assault which may be made upon it by men imbued with 
false and brutal phili>sophies, or by hasty thinkers who 
seeing it too often the nursery of selfishness and of the 
spirit of caste, grow angiy and l)elieve, like the barbarian, 
that the only remedy for its evils is to destroy it. 

The Family is the conception of God, not of man. No 
human power can abolish it. Like the Country, and 
much more than the Country, the Family is an element 
of life. 


Much more than the Country, T say. The Country, 
sacred to-day, will perhaps some day disappear, w'heri 
every man shall reflect in his ONvn conscience the moral 
laws of Humanity ; but the Family will endure as long 
as man endures. It is the cradle of Humanity. Like 


every element of human life, it must be open to Progress, 
and its tendencies, its aspiration.s, must improve from 
epoch to epoch ; but no one may ever suppress it. 

To saiictify the Family more and more and to link it 
ever closer to the Country ; this is your mission. What 
the Country is to Humanity, the Family must be to the 
Country. I have told you that the task of the Country 
is to educate men; even so the task of the family is to 
educate citizens ; Family and Country are the two extreme 
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points of the same line. And where this is not so the 
Family degenerates into egoism, the more disgusting 
and brutal the more it prostitutes that most holy thing, 
affection, by diverting it from its true purpose. 

In the present day, egoism by force of circumstances 
reigns too often and too much in the Family. Bad 
social institutions generate it. In*a» society supported by 
spies, police, prison^ and 'the gallows, the poor mother, 
tremblis^g at every^ noble aspiration of her son, is im¬ 
pelled to teach him disfrust; to sjfy : Beware I the man 
who sfeaks to ''thee of Country^ of Liberty^ of the Future, 
and who wishes to clasp thee fdhis breast, is perhaps nothing 
else than a traitor. In a society in which merit is 
dangerous, and wealth is the only basis of power, of 
safety, of defence against persecution and arrogance, 
affection impels the father to say to the youth athirst 
for Truth : Beware I in riches is thy safety ; Truth alone 
cannot shield thee from the power and corruption of others. 
But I am speaking to you of a time when you will have 
founded for your sons with your sweat and your blood a 
Country of free men built up on merit and on the good 
which each of you will have done for his brothers. Till 
that time it is too true that you have one way only of 
progress open to you, one supreme duty only to fulfil : 
to enrol and prepare yourselves, to choose the right 
moment and to fight and win your Italy insurrection. 
Then only will you be able to accomplish your other 
duties without grave and constant obstacles. And then 
when I shall probably be laid in the earth, you will read 
these pages of mine again; the few brotherly counsels 
which they contain come from a heart which loves you, 
and they are written with sincerity and conviction. 

Love and respect Woman. Do not seek only con¬ 
solation in her, but strength, inspiration, a redoubling 
of your intellectual and moral faculties. Blot out^-of your 
mind any idea of superiority to herj you have none 
whatever. The prejudice of ages has created rhrough 
unequal education and the perennial oppression of the 
laws that apparent intellectual inferiority which you rise 
to-day as an argument for maintaining the oppression. 
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But does not the history of all oppression teach you 
that those who oppress rely always for their justification 
upon a fact created by themselves ? The feudal classes 
withheld education from you sons of the people almost 
up to our own day, and then from your want of education 
, they drevr, and still to-day draw, their arguments for 
excluding you from th^ sanctuary of the city, from the 
place where the laws are made, from that right to vote 
which initiates your social mission. ’ The owners of the' 
negroes in America declare the-race radically inferior 
and incapable of education and yet persecute whoever 
seeks to educate it. P'or half a century the supporters 
of the reigning families have affirmed that we Italians 
are ill-fitted for liberty, and meanwhile by laws and by 
the brute force of mercenary armies they keep every way 
closed by which, if the disability did really exist, we 
might overcome it for ourselves—as if tyranny could ever 
be an education for liberty. 

Now, wc have all been, and still are, guilty of a like 
offence towards Woman. Put far from you even the shadow 
of this offence, since there is no graver offence in God’s 
sight than that which divides the human family into two 
classes and imp(»ses or allows the subjection of one to the 
other. Before the one (Jod and Pather there is neither 
man nor woman^ but the human beings the being in whom, 
under the aspect of man or of woman, those characters 
exist which distinguish humanity from the order of the 
animals; namely, social tendency, capacity of learning, 
and the faculty of progressing. Wherever these characters 
reveal themselve.*^, there human nature exists, and in 
consequence equality of rights and of duties. Like tw^o 
distinct branches springing out of the same tiunk, man 
and woman spring in differing forms from a common base^ 

" which is humanity. No inequality exists between them, 
but, as often happens with two men, a difference of 
tendencies, of special vocations. Are two notes of the 
same musical chord unequal or of different nature P 
Man and Woman are the two notes without which the 
human chord is not possible. Take two Peoples, one 
called by its peculiar gifts or by its conditions of life 
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to spread the idea of human association by means of 
colonies, the other to preach it by the production of 
universally admired masterpieces in art and literature; 
are their general duties and rights different ? Both these 
Peoples are apostles, consciously or unconsciously, of 
the same divine conception and are equals and 
brothers in their mission. Man ‘ajid Woman, like those 
two Peoples, have distinct functions in Humanity, but 
these functions are equally sacred and necessary to the 
common development *and are bbth representations of 
the Thought "which (iod has put like a soul into the 
universe. Hold Woman, rtien, as the companion and 
partaker not only of your joys and your sorrows, but 
of your aspirations, your thoughts, your studies, and your 
efforts for social amelioration. Hold her as your equal 
in civil and political life. Be together, you and she, 
the two wings of the human soul, lifting it towards the 
ideal which we must attain. The Mosaic Bible has 
said, God created the man^ and the woman from the man ; 
but your Bible, the Bilile of the future, shall say, God 
created Humanity, manifested in tJie woman and in the 
man. 

Love the children whom Providence sends you; but 
love them with a true, profound, stern love; not with 
a nerveless, irrational, blind love, which is egoism in 
you, and ruin for them. In the name of all that is 
most sacred never forget that you have the charge of 
the future generations, that towards these souls whit h 
are entrusted to you, towards Humanity, and before 
God, you have the most tremendous responsibility which 
the human being can be sensible of. You mustjnihate 
them not into the pleasures and greeds of life, but into 
life itself, iij:o its duties, into the moral law which 
governs it. Few mothers, few fathers, in this irreli,;ious 
•century, especially in the well-to-do classes, understand 
the gravity and sanctity of their educational mission. 
Few mothers, few fathers, think that the many victims, 
the incessant struggles, and the long martyrdom of our 
times are in great measure the fruit of the egoism in- 
.stilled thirty years ago into their children’s minds by 
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weak mothers or careless fathers who allowed them to 
get into the habit of regarding life not as a duty and 
a mission, but as a search for pleasure, and an endeavour 
after selfish well-being. For you, sons of labour, the 
dangers are less great; most of your children learn only 
too well the life of privation. And, on the other hand, 
you who are compelled by your inferior social condition 
to continual toil have •fewer possibilities of educating 
them properly. Nevertheless cAren you can partly fulfil 
the arduous task by your example anti by your word. 

You can do it by ydUr example.* • * 

“ Your children will bo like you, corrupt or virtuous, 
according as you yourselves :«re virtuous or corrupt. 

“How can they become honest, compassionate,'tind 
humane if you yourselves lack ujirightness, and arc 
without charity for your brothers ^ How shall they 
restrain their gross appetites if they see you give way 
to intemperance ? How shall they preserve their natural 
innocence intact if you do not fear to outrage modesty 
in their presence by indecent acts and obscene words ? 

“You arc the living model Ui)on which their im¬ 
pressionable natuie forms itself. It depends upon you 
whether your sons tiiin out men or brutes." ‘ 

And you can educate them by your Avords. Speak 
to them of their Country, of what it was, of what it 
ought to be. When at evening the smiles of the mother^ 
and the artless prattle of the children upon your knee, 
make you forget ihe tt)ils of the day, tell them over again 
the great deeds of the common people in our ancient 
republics ; teach them the names of the good men who 
loved Italy and her people, and endeavoured through 
suffering, calumny, and persecution to improve her 
destinies. Instil into their young hearts not hatred of 
the ojiprcssor, but an energetic resolve to resist op¬ 
pression. Let them learn from your lips, and from the 
tranquil approval of their mother, how beautiful it is 
to follow the paths of virtue, how great to stand up as 
apostli's of the truth, how holy to sacrifice oneself, if 
needs be, for one’s brothers. Kindle in their tender 

’ Lamennais, Ltvrg du PeupU^ x.]t 

D 
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minds, while planting the germs of rebellion against 
all autJtority usurped and sustained by force, reverence 
for the true, the only authority, the authority of Virtue 
crowned by Genius. See that they grow up hating 
tyranny and anaichy alike, in the religion of a conscience 
inspired but not chained down by tradition. The Nation 
ought to help you in this work. And you have in the 
name of your children the righ*^ to exact this from it. 
Without a National Education thete is no true Nation. 

Love your parents. Do not let the family which 
springs from you make you ever forget the family from 
which you sprang. Too often indeed the new ties relax 
the old, whereas they ought only to be a new link in 
the chain of love which should bind together the three 
geneiations of a family. Surround the white heads of 
the mother and of the father with tender and respectful 
affection till their last day. Strew their \vay to the 
grave with flowers. Breathe over their w’cary souls a 
fragrance of faith and immortality with the constancy 
of your love. And may the affection which you keep 
inviolate for your patents be a pledge of that which 
your children will keep for you. 

Parents, sisteis and bi others, wife, children, let them 
all be to you as brandies gi owing in different order upon 
the same tree. Sanctify the Family in the unity of love. 
Make it a temple in which you may sacrifice together 
to the Country. I do not know if you will be happy, 
but I do know that if you do thus there will come to 
you even in the midst of adversity a sense of seiene 
peace, the repose of a tranquil conscience, which will 
give you strength in every trial, and will keep an a<5ure 
space of sky open before )Oiir eyes m every tempest. 



DUIIES TO Y(fURSELF 

I. • 

Preliminarifs 

I HAVE said to you : You /itive life: tJiertfore ymt have 
a law of life. . . . To ti'velop y(mr:>elveif to act^ to*livt 
according to the law of hfe^ ts your firsts nay^ your only 
Duty. I ha\e told you that God has given you two 
means of knowing what is your law of life: your 
own conscience and the conscience of Humanity, the 
general conviction of your fellow-men. I have told you 
that whenever you interrogate > our conscience, and find 
its voice in harmony with the gieal voice of the human 
race which historj has transmitted to you, you are certain 
of having the cUinal, the immutable truth in your grasp. 

At the present day it is only with difficulty that jou 
can properly interrogate the great voice with which 
Humanity speaks to jou through history; you lack 
really good popular books and you have no time But 
the men who by their ability and conscientiousness best 
represent histoncal study and the science of Humanity 
in the last half-century have deduc'ed from this voice 
some of the characters of our law of life. They have 
found put that huiiiaii nature is essentially social 
and capable of education; that as there is and can 
be but one God, there can be but one l^aw' for the 
’ individual man and for collective Humanity; and that 
the fundamental and universal character of this Law is 
Progress. From this truth, incontestable to-da} because 
all the branches of human knowledge confirm it, are 
derived all your duties to yourself, and also all your 
righiSf which are summed up in one: the right to be 
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absolutely unfettered and to be aided^ within certain limits^ 
in the fulfilment of your duties. 

You are and you feel yourselves free. All the 
sophisms of a wretched philosophy which would sub¬ 
stitute a doctrine of I know not what fatalism for the 
cry of the human conscience, cannot avail to silence 
two invincible witnesses in favour of liberty; remorse and 
martyrdom. From Socrates to jesus, from Jesus down 
to the men who die from time to time for their Country, 
the Martyrs of Faith raise their voices against that 
slavish doctrine, crying out to you : “ We too loved life ; 
we loved the beings who made it dear to us and who 
implored us to yield ; every impulse of our hearts cried 
to us live I but for the salvation of future generations 
we chose to die.” From Cam down to the vulgar spy 
of our day, all those who betray their brothers, all the 
men who have set forth on the path of evil, feel in the 
depths of their soul self-condemnation, restlessness, 
a reproachful voice saying to each of them, Why do you 
abandoft the paths of good ? 

You ciTQ free, and therefore responsible. From this 
moral liberty is derived your right to political liberty, 
your duty to conquer it for yourselves and to keep it 
inviolate, and the duty of others not to limit it. 

You are capable of education. In each of you exists 
a certain sum of faculties, of intellectual capacities and 
moral tendencies, to which education alone can give life 
and activity, and which otherwise would remain sterile 
and inert, or only reveal themselves by flashes wilriout 
regular development. 

Education is tlie bread of the soul. Just as physical 
and organic life cannot grow and unfold without nourish¬ 
ment, so the moral and intellectual life needs external 
influences for its full development and manifestation, and 
must assimilate a part, at least, of the ideas, affections, 
and aspirations of others. The life of the mdividual 
springs up like the plant, each variety endowed with its 
own existence and jvith special characters, upon a 
common soil, and is nourished with the elements common 
to the life of all. The individual is a shoot of Humanity, 
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and nourishes and renews its own strength in the 
strength of Humanity. This work of nourishment and 
renewal is accomplished by education, which transmits 
to the individual directly or indirectly the results of tlie 
progress of the whole human race. It is therefore not 
only because it is a 7iecesstty of your life, but because it 
is a kind of holy communion with all your fellow-nien, 
and with all the genemtions wlych have lived, that is to 
say, thought and acted, before yours, that you must win 
education for yourselves as far as j)oss;bIe; a inoial and 
intellectual education, which shall embrace and cultivate 
all the faculties which God has given you as seed to 
bring to fruit, and shall form and maintain a bond 
between your individual life and that of collective 
Humanity. 

And in order that this work of education should 
be the more rapidly accompli.shed, and that your 
individual life should be linked more surely and in¬ 
timately with the collective life of all, with the life of 
Humanity, God has made you essentially social beings. 
Every kind of lower being can live by itself, without 
other communion than with nature, with the elements of 
the phy.sical world; }ou cannot. At every step you have 
need of your brothers; and you could not satisfy the 
simplest needs of life without aiding yourselves by their 
work. Though superior to every other being by virtue 
of association with your fellows, you are when isolated 
inferior in strength to many animals, and weak and 
incapable of development and of a complete existence. 
All the noblest aspirations of your heart, such as love of 
country, and also those less virtuous, such as desire of 
glory and of others’ praise, indicate your inborn tendency 
to unite your life with the life of the millions who 
surround you. You are, then, created for association. It 
multiplies your strength a hundredfold ; makes the ideas 
of other? yours, and the progress of others yours; and 
raises, improves, and sanctities your nature through the 
affections and the growing sentiment of the unity of the 
human family. The wider, the more intimate and 
comprehensive your association with your brothers, the 
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further ^7i^ you advance on the path of individual 
progress. 

The law of life cannot be wholly accomplished 
except by the united work of all. And for every great 
advance, for every discovery of a portion of that law, 
history shows a corresponding extension of human 
association, a wider contact between peoples and peoples. 
When the first Christians came to proclaim the unity of 
human nature, in opposition to the pagan philosophy 
which' admitted two human natures, that of masters and 
that of slaves, the Roman people had borne its eagles 
into the midst of all the known peoples of Europe. 
Before the Papacy—baleful to-day, but beneficial in the ^ 
first centuries of its institution—came to announce: the 
spiritual poiver is higher than the temporal^ the invaders, 
whom we call the Barbarians, had brought the Germanic 
and the Latin worlds into violent contact. Before the 
idea of liberty as applying to the peoples had started 
the conception of nationality which now agitates Europe’ 
and IS destined to triumph, the wars of the French 
Revolution and of the Empire had roused and called 
into action an element separate till then from the rest of 
Europe, the Slav element. 

Lastly, you are progressive beings. 

This word Progress, unknovsn to antiquity, will 
be from henceforth a sacred word for Humanity. It * 
compiehcnds a whole social, political, and religions 
transformation. 

Antuptity, the men of the old Oriental and Pagan 
religions, believed in Fate, in Chance, in a myst< nous 
incomprehensible Power, the arbitrary disposer of human 
things, creating and destroying alternately, withbut men 
being able to understand, promote, or accelerate its* ' 
action. 1 liey believed that man was powerless to found 
anything enduring and permanent upon oiii earth. 
'I'hey believed that the peoples were condemned to 
move for ever in the circle described by individuals here 
below; that they rose, mounted upwards to \ ower, then ’ 
descended to old age, and fatally, irrevocably perished. 
With the narrowest horizon of ideas and of facts before 
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them, and without any knowledge of history beyond that 
of their own nation, and often of their own city, they 
regarded the human race solely as an aggregate of men, 
without any life or law of its own, and derived their ideas 
of it from contemplation of the individual only. The 
consequence of such doctrines was a disposition to 
accept existing facts jyithout troubling or hoping to 
change them. Whore circuipstances had founded a 
republican form of government, the .men of those times 
were republicans; wljerc despodsin teigned, they were 
submissive slaves, indifferent to progress. But since 
they found the human family evcrywliere, under a 
' republican government and under tyrann> alike, divided 
either into four castes, as in the East, or into two,*free 
citizens and slaves, as in Greece, they accepted the 
division of castes, or the belief in two different kinds 
of men ; even Plato and Aristotle, the most powerful 
intellects of the Greek woild, accepted it. The emanci¬ 
pation of your class would have been an impossibility 
among men like these. 

The men who founded upon the words of Jesus a 
religion supenoi to all the beliefs of the ancient East 
and of Paganism, dimly foresaw, but did not grasp the 
holy idea cont lined m this word, Procuress. 'Hiey under¬ 
stood th(' unity of the humtin race, the unity of the law, 
and the perfei tibility of man; but they did not understand 
the power of ace omplishing it which God has given to 
man, nor the Tcay m which it iimst be accomplished. 
They limited tliems«.lves also to deducing the rule of life 
from the contemplation of the indivtdual. Humanity 
as a collective body remained unknown to them. They 
recognised a Providence and substituted it for the blind 
Fatality of the ancients; but they recognised it as the 
protector of the individual, not as the law of Flumamty. 
Their mental position between the immensity of the 
ideal of •perfectibility which they had conceived, and the 
sense of the brief miserable life of the individual, created 
a need for an intermediary term between the two, 
between God and man ; and not having gra<^pcd the idea 
of a collective humanity, they had recourse to that of 
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a divine incarnation; they declared that faith in this 
incarnation was the only source of salvation, of strength, 
of ^race for men. 

Not suspecting the continuous revelation which 
descends from God upon man through Humanity, they 
believed in an immediate and single revelation given at 
one fixed moment, and by the special favour of God. 
They perceived the link, which 'Unds men together in 
God, but they did pot perceive that which binds them 
together here upoq earth in Humanity. The succession 
of the generations was of little im'portance to those who 
did not feel how one generation acts upon another; they 
accustomed themselves therefore to disregard them, and 
•strove to detach man from the world and from the things 
which concern Humanity as a whole, and they finished 
by calling the earth, which they abandoned to the exist¬ 
ing powers, a mere abode of expiation, putting it in 
antagonism to heaven, whither man might climb by 
means of grace and faith, but from which w’ithout those 
means he was eternally exiled. Revelation lieing in their 
opinion immediate and vouchsafed once onl} at a given 
period, they concluded that nothing could be added to it, 
and that the depositaries of this revelation were infallible. 
They forgot that in a solemn moment, and with a sublime 
intuition of the future, Jesus had said: I have many 
things to say unto you, hut ye cannot hear them noip. 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth ; for he shall not speak of hint wlf, 
hut whatsoever he shall hear that shall he speak.^ I’lijse 
words contain a forecast of the idea of progress a.id of 
the continuous revelation of the truth through the 
medium of Humanity ; in them is found the justifit'aliori 
of the formula which reawakened Rome will f'fier to 
Italy in the words " God and the People ” inscribed on the 
front of its republican decrees. But the men who held 
the beliefs of the middle ages could not undei'‘>tand it. 
The times w'ere not yet ripe. 

The whole edifice of the creeds which su* ceeded to 
Paganism rests upon the foundations just indicated. It 

* St. John, chap. svi. 
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is clear that your emancipation here on earth cannot be 
based upon these. 

I'hirteen hundred years after the words of Jesus 
which I have quoted were spoken, a man, an Italian, the 
greatest of all Italians, wrote the following tmths : “ God 
is one, the Universe is God’s thought; the Universe 
therefore is also one. All things come from God. AH 
partake more or less ot* the divine nature, according to 
the end for which they are created. ^ Man is the noblest 
of all created things. God has poure^ into him jiiore of 
His own nature than Into the otliers. Everything which 
comes from God tends towards the perfection of which 
it is capable. The capacily of perfection in man is 
unlimited. Humanity is one. God has made nothing 
useless; and because there is one Humanity only, there 
must be a single aim for all men, a work to be accom¬ 
plished by the labour of all together. The human race 
must therefore work in union so that all the intellectual 
powers diffused in il may obtain the highest possible de¬ 
velopment in the sphere of thought and of action. There 
e.xists, then, a universal Religion for the human race.” 

The man who gave utterance to these thoughts was 
named Dante. Every city of Italy, when Italy is free 
and united, ought to raise a statue to him, since these 
thoughts contain the germ of the Religion of the Future. 
He wrote them in Latin and Italian books entitled De 
Monarchia and II Convito^ difficult to understand, and 
neglected in the present day even by those who call 
themselves scholars. But these ideas, once sown in the 
world of intellect, can never die. Others reap them 
even when they forget their origin. Men admire the oak, 
but w'ho remembers the acorn from which it sprang ? 

The seed which Dante cast abroad has borne fruit. 
Tended and fertilised from time to time by some 
powerful intellect, it developed towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. The idea of Progress as the law 
of life, accepted and developed, verified by history, 
and confirmed by science, became the banner of the 
future. To-day there is no serious thinker who does 
not regard it as the pivot of his work. 
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We know to-day that the law of life is Progress. 
Progress for the individual^ progress for Humanity. 
Humanity fulfils that law on earth; the Individual on 
earth and elsewhere. One only God; one only Law. 
From the first moment of its existence Humanity has 
been gradually but inevitably fulfilling that Law. Truth 
has never manifested itself wholly or all at once. A 
continuous revelation manifests a' fi^agment of the truth, 
a word of the Law, from age to age. Each of these words 
profoundly modifies human life upon the path towards 
perfectwHy and constitutes a beliefs a*Faith. The develop¬ 
ment of the religious Idea is, then, indefinitely progressive; 
and the successive belufs, ilnfolding and puiifying this 
Idea ever more and more, will one day, like columns of 
a temple, build up the Pantheon of Humanity, the one 
great religion of our earth. The men bkssed by God 
with genius and with more than common virtue are its 
apostles; the People, the collective sense of Humanity, 
IS Its interpreter, and accepts this revelation of Truth, 
transmits it from generation to generation, and reduces 
it to practice by applying it to the different branches, 
and manifestations of human life. 

Humanity is like a man who lives for an indefinite 
period and is always learning. There is not, therefore, 
and there cannot be, infallibility in men, or in Powers; 
there is not, and cannot be, a privileged ilass of deposi¬ 
taries and interpreters of the Law; theie is not, and 
cannot be, a need of any intermediary between God and 
man save Humanity alone. God, by preordaining a pro¬ 
vidential design of progressive education for Humanity, ^ 
and planting the instinct of progress in the heart of every* 
man, has also put into human natuie the faculti<'S and 
powei^^s necessary to fulfil it. Individual man, a free and 
responsible creature, is able to use or abuse them accord¬ 
ing to whether he keeps to the path of Duty, or yields to 
the blind seductions of Egoism; he can delay or hasten 
his own progiess; but the providential design cannot 
be annulled by any human power. The education of , 
Humanity must complete itself; thus we see out of the 
^ barbaric invasions which seemed to extinguish all civilised 
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life a new civilisation arise superior to the old, and 
diffused over a wider /one of the earth; out of a tyranny 
exercised by individuals we see a more rapid develop¬ 
ment of liberty immediately issue 

The Law of Progress must be accomplished here upon 
earth as elsewhere. There is no antagonism between 
earth and heaven : and it is a blasphemy to suppose that 
we can, without incurring guilt, despise the work of God, 
the house which He has given us, and abandon it to the 
powers that be, whatever their natufe, to the ihduences 
of Evil, of Egoism, and of lyranny 'I'he earth is not a 
place of expiation i it is the place for working to realise 
the ideal of truth and justice which each of us bejrs im¬ 
planted in his soul; K is a ladder towards that Perfection 
which we can only itach by glorifying God in Humanity 
with oui works and by conseciating ourselves to tians- 
lating into fact as much as we can ot His design. The 
judgment which will be pronounced upon eaeh one of us, 
either decreeing our upward progress upon the ladder of 
Perfection, or condemning us to drag ouiselves once 
again along the course which we have already trodden 
with barren results 01 in actual sin, will be founded on 
the good which wc have done to our brothers, upon the 
degree ot jirogrcss which wc hive helped others to 
attain A more and more intimite and extended 
issociation with our fellow men is the means by which 
our strength a ill be multiplied the held on which our 
duties must bt .lecomplished, tin w ly to lealise progiess 
m action \\t must aim at making the whole of 
Humanity one t^amily, each member of which shall 
represent in himself the moral law foi the benefit of the 
others. And as the perfecting of Humanity is accom¬ 
plished from age to age, from generation to generation, 
so the perfecting of the individual is aecomplished from 
existeijce to existence, more or less rapidly according to 
our own efforts. 

These are some of the truths contained in that w'ord 
Progress from which shall come forth the Religion of 
the Puture. In that word alone can you emancipation 
be achieved. 



VIII 


LIBERTY 

" 'T I.. 

You live. The life which is in you is not the work of 
Chance; the word Chance^ has no meaning whatever 
and was only invented to express the ignorance of men 
about certain things. The life which is in you comes 
from God, and reveals in its progressive development 
an intelligent design. Your life has necessarily then an 
aim^ a purpose. 

The ultimate aim for which we were created is at 
present unknown to us and cannot be otherwise; but 
this is no reason why we should deny it. Does the babe 
know the purpose towards which it must tend through 
Family, Country, Humanity ? No ; but the purpose exists, 
and we are beginning to know it for him. Humanity 
is God's babe; He knows the end towards which it 
must develop. Humanity is only just beginning to¬ 
day to understand that Progress is its law; it is only 
just beginning to understand, uncertainly, something of 
the Universe around it, and the greater part of the indi¬ 
viduals who compose it arc still quite unfit, in consequence 
of barbarism, slavery, or absolute lack of education, for ^ 
the study of this Law and of the Universe which is 
necessary before we can understand ourselves. Only a 
minority of the men who people our little Europe are 
capable of developing their intellectual faculties lor the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge. In you yourselves, 
most of you deprived of instruction and all suhjetted by 
necessity to a life of badly organised physical labour, 
those faculties lie dormant and are unable to bring 
their tribute to the pyramid of knowledge. How, then, 
can we expect to know to-day that which requires the 
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associated work of all ? Why rebel against our not 
having yet reached the point which will constitute the 
last step of our earthly Progress, when as yet only a few 
of us, and those disunited, are beginning even to lisp 
that sacred and fruitful word ? Let us resign ourselves, 
then, to ignorance of the things which must be inacces¬ 
sible to us for a long while yet, and do not let us abandon 
in childish anger tho study of those which we are able to 
discover. The discovery of tlie truth demands modesty 
and self-restraint, as |^uch as constant)'. Many ujore souls 
have been lost or led astray *from the right path hy 
impatience and human pride than by dettberate wicked¬ 
ness. It is this truth whfeh the ancients would teach 
us when they tell how the Despot ambitious of Scaling 
the heavens could only build up a tower of confusion, 
and how the Giants who assailed Olympus lie blasted 

bv thunderbolts beni-ath our volcanic mountains. 

*« 

The important thing for us to be convinced of is, that 
whatever the end may be for which >ve are destined, we 
can only discover and attain it by the progressive develop¬ 
ment and the exercise of our intellectual faculties. Our 
faculties arc the in'-trumenls of labour given us by God. 
It is necessary therefore that their development should 
be furthered and helped, and their exercise be free and 
[irotected. Without Liberty you cannot fulfil any of 
) our duties, you have therefore a right to liberty and 
the duty to wrest it by any means from any power 
whatever which denies it to you. 

Without liberty morality does not exist, because if 
there is not freedom of choice between good and evil, 
between devotion to the common progress and the 
spirit^ of egoism, there is no responsibility. Without 
Liberty no true society exists, because between free men 
and slaves there can be no association^ but only dominion 
of some over the others. Liberty is sacred as the indi- 
vidua^ whose life it represents is sacred. Where there 
IS not Liberty, life is reduced to a mere organic function. * 
A man who allows his liberty to be violated is false to 
his own nature and a rebel against the decrees of God. 

There is no liberty w'here a class, a family, or a man 
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assumes dominion over others in virtue of a pretended 
divine nght, or of a privilege derived from birth or 
wealth. Liberty must be for all and in the sight of all. 
God does not delegate sovereignty to any individual; 
that degree of sovereignty i^shich can be represented on 
our earth is entrusted b> God to Humanity, to the Nations, 
to Society. And this also ceases and abandons the 
collective fractions of Humanity if they do not use it 
for good, for the fulfilment of the providential design. 
There exists, then, no sovereignty of n^ht in any 
one, sovereignty in the Aim, 'and in the actions 
which lead to it The actions and the aim tovsards 
svhirh we are advancing n»ust be submitted to the 
judgment of ill There is not and cannot be, then, 
any pertnanmt sovcicignty. That institution which 
we call Government is only a DirtcUon , a mission en¬ 
trusted to a few in order to attain more speedily the 
aim of the Nation , and if they are false to this mission, 
the directing power entrusted to these few must cease. 
Ever} man railed to the Government is an administrator 
of the common will, he must be tlicUd and must be 
subject to iccall whenever he misunderstands or deliber¬ 
ately opposes that will. Ihere cannot exist, then, I 
repeat, a chss or family which holds the power by its 
own right, without a violation of >oiir liberty How can 
you call yourselves fiee in the presence of men who 
possess the power to command you without your consent? 
The republic is the only legitimate and logical form ot 
government. 

You have no master but God in heaven and the 
People or earth When you have diseovered a line of 
the Law, of God’s will, you must bless it and o|i y it. 
When the People, the collective body of your fellows, 
declare that they hold a certain belief, you must bow 
your head and abstain from every act of rebellion 

But there aie things which constitute your individual 
being and are essential to human life. And over these 
not even the People has any right. No m'ij:)rity, no 
collective force can rob you of that which nnkes you 
men. No majority can decree a tyranny and extinguish 
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or alienate its own liberty. Against a people who would 
commit such suicide you cannot use force, but the right 
of protest by whatever means circumstances may suggest 
to you lives and will live in each of you eternally. 

You ought to have liberty and everything that is 
indispensable for the moral and material nourishment 
of life. ^ 

Personal liberty; koerty of locomotion ; liberty of re¬ 
ligious belief ; liberty of opinion on all subjects; liberty of 
expressing opinion ^irough the pregs or by tyiy other 
peaceful method; liberty of association so as to be able to 
cultivate your own minds by contact with the minds of 
others ; liberty of trade iiv all the productions of your 
brains and hands: tho'^e are all things which no oife may 
take from you—except uncertain lare occasions which it 
is not necessary to mention now—without grave injustice, 
without arousing in you the duty to protest. 

No one has the right, in the name of society, to imprison 
you or to subject your person to restraint or to espion¬ 
age, without telling you why with the least possible 
delay, and conducting you piomptly before the judicial 
authority of the countiy. No one has the right to impede 
you by passports or other restrictions from passing from 
one part to another of your native land. JiTo one has any 
right of persecution or intolerance or exclusive legislation 
over your religious opinions: nothing except the great 
pacific voice of Humanity has the right to interpose 
itself between God and jour conscience. God has given 
you thought; no one has the right to re.strain it, or to for¬ 
bid the expression of it, which is the communion of your 
soul with the soul of your brothers, and the only way of 
progress which we have. The press must be absolutely 
free; the rights of the intellect are inviolable, and any 
preventive censorship is tyranny ; society may only punish 
the offences of the pen, such as the inculcation of 
crime ^nd openly immoral teaching, as it punishes other 
offences. Punishment decreed by a solemn public 
judgment is a consectuencc of human responsibility, 
while every intervention beforeJiand is a negation of 
liberty. Peaceful association is sacred, like thought; God 
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planted the tendency in you as a perennial means of 
progress, a pledge of that unity which the human family 
is destined one day to attain; no power has any right 
to impede or limit it. The duty of each of you is 
to use the life which God gave you, to preserve and 
develop it; each of you, then, owes to life a debt 
of labour, the sole means of its material sustenance. 
Labour is sacred. No one has tfte right to forbid it or 
fetter it or make it impossible by arbitrary regulations : 
no one Ijas'the right to restrain free traffic in its products; 
your native land is ‘your market, fr^Jm no part of which 
you may be shut out. 

But when you have obtairied the recognition of these 
liberties as sacred- -when you have finally established 
the state upon the votes of all and in such a manner 
that all the ways which can lead to the development 
of human faculties shall be open to the individual —then, 
remember that still above each of you stands the great 
aim which it is your duty to attain : the moral perfection 
of yourself and of others, an ever more intimate and 
wider communion between all the members of the human 
family, so that at some future day it shall recognise one 
Law only. 

“Your task is to form the universal family, to build 
the City of God, and by a continuous labour gradually 
to translate His work in Humanity into fact. 

“ When you love one another as brothers and treat each 
other reciprocally as such, and each one, seeking his Oivn 
good in the good of all, shall identify his own life with 
the life of all, his own interests 'with the interests of all, 
and shall be always ready to sacrifice himself for all the 
members of the common family, and they equally ready 
to sacrifice themselves for him, most of the ills which 
weigh to-day upon the human race will vanish like the 
thick mists gathered upon the horizon vanish at the 
rising of the sun; since it is His will that Luv.* shall 
unite little by little, and ever more closely, the scattered 
elements of Humanity and order them in a sint;le body, 
and Humanity be one, as He is one.” ^ 

' LameODais, Ltvre'du PeupU, iii. 
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Do not let these words, spoken by a man who lived 
and died like a saint and who loved the people and their 
future with an immense love, ever be out of your minds, 
O my brothers. Liberty is only a means : woe to you 
and to your future if you ever accustom yourselves to 
regard it as an end. Your individual being has duties 
and rights which may pever be given up to any one ; but - 
woe to you and to y»ur future if the respect which you 
owe to what constitutes your individual life should ever 
degenerate into a faj^l egoism ! ^Yoiy Liberty is not the 
negation of all authority ; it is the negation of all authority 
which does not represent the collective fmrpose of the 
Nation, and which presumes to establish and support 
itself upon any other foundation than that of youf free 
anti spontaneous consent. The doctrines of casuists 
have in these latter times perverted the sacred concep¬ 
tion of Liberty ; some have reduced it to a mean immoral 
individualis7u —have said that the Ego is everything and 
that the one aim of human labour and social organisation 
ought to be the satisfaction of its desires; others have 
declared that all government, all authority, is an inevit¬ 
able evil, but that it must be restricted and fettered 
as much as possible; that Liberty has no limits, 
that the sole task of every society is to promote it 
indefinitely ; that a man has the right to use and abuse 
Liberty, provided that his action does not result directly 
in evil to others , and that a government has no mission 
beyond that of preventing one individual from injuring 
another. Reject these false doctrines, O my brothers ; 
it is they who delay Italy even now upon the road of 
her future greatne.ss. The first has generated the egoism 
of class; the second turns society, which ought, if well 
ordered, to represent your collective purpose and life, 
into nothing more than a soldier or police officer charged 
to maintain an apparent peace. Both debase Liberty 
into Anarchy ; they abolish the idea of collective moral 
improvement; abolish the mission of education and of 
Progress which Society ought to take upon itself. If 
you should understand Liberty in this wav you would 
deserve to lose it, and sooner or later you would lose it. 
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Your Liberty will be "sacred so long as it develops 
under the ruling influence of the Idea of Duty and of 
Faith in the common perfectibility. Your Liberty will 
flourish, protected by God and by men, so long as you 
regard it not as the right to use and to abuse your 
faculties in any direction which it pleases you to choose, 
but as the right to c/toffse freely^and according to your 
special tendencies a means qf doing good. 



IX 


EDUCAXfON 

« 

God has made yoif capable of tdu&tion. It is there¬ 
fore yolir duty to educate yourselves as far<is in you lies, 
and your right that the sca:iety to which you belong 
should not hinder yon in your woik of educationy but 
should help you in it and supply you with means of 
education when you lack them. 

Your lilierty, your rights, your emancipation from 
unjust social conditions, the life-work which each of you 
has to fulfil here on earth, depend upon the degree of 
education which it is given you to obtain. Without 
education you cannot choose rightly between good and 
evil; yo’i cannot acquire a knowledge of your own 
rights; you c.innot obtain that share in political life with¬ 
out w'hich you will never succeed in emancipating your¬ 
selves; you cannot define your own life-work to your¬ 
selves. Education is the bread of your souls. Without 
it your faculties lie numlj and unfruitful, as the vital 
power which dwolK in the seed lies sterile if it is cast into 
untilled soil and lacks the benefit of irrigation and the 
care of a diligent husbandman. 

At the present day you cither have no education or else 
only bsyd or inadequate instruction, given you by men 
and powers which represent nothing except themselves 
and observe no guiding principle. The best of them 
believe that they have done all that is required of 
them if» they have opened upon the territory which 
they govern a certain number of schools, unequally 
distributed, in which your children may receive some 
degree of elementary teaching. This teaching consists 
principally of reading, writing, and arithmeti<'. 
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Such teaching is called instruction ; and differs from 
education as much as our organs differ from ourdife. 
Our organs are not life; they are only its instruments 
and its means of manifesting itself; they do not rule or 
direct it, and they are equally the means of action for the 
most saintly or the most corrupt life. In the same way 
instruction provides the means (^f putting into practice 
what is taught by education, but cannot take the place of 
education. 

Eduqation is ^dTdressed to ^he moral faculties; 
instruction to the inteltcctuaL 'J'he first develops in man 
the knowledife of his duties; the second makes him 
capable of fulfilling them. Without education 
would be too often ineffective; without education 
instruction would be a lever lacking a fulcrum. You can 
read : what does that amount to if you cannot tell which 
books contain eiror, which the truth? You are able by 
writing to communicate your thoughts to your brothers; 
what is the use if your thoughts only express egoism ? 
Instruction., like riches, can be a source of either good or 
evil according to the intention with which it is used. 
Consecrated to the general progre-ss it is a means of 
civilisation and of liberty; used only for personal 
advantage it becomes a means of tyranny and corruption. 
Tn Europe to-day instruction unaccompanied by a 
corresponding degree of moral education is a very grievous 
evil; It keeps up the inequality betw'een class and 
class of the same people and inclines the mind to 
calculation, to egoism, to compromises between justici jnd 
injustiCi3 and to all false doctrine. 

The distinction betiveen the men who offer you more 
or less instruction, and those who preach eduanion to 
you, is deeper than you suppose, and I must demote a 
few words ' pecially to the subject. 

Two schools of thought divide the camp of those who 
fight for liberty against despotism. The first declare 
that sovereignty resides in the individual ; the second 
maintains that it belongs to society only, and rules by 
means of the expressed will of the majority. The first 
imagines that it has fulfilled its peculiar mission when 
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it has proclaimed the rights believed to be inherent in 
human nature, and has safeguarded liberty; the second 
looks almost exclusively to association, and deduces the 
duties of each individual from the compact which con 
stitutes that association. The first does not see beyond 
what I have called instruction, because instruction tends 
in fact to give facilities/)f development to the individual 
faculties, but without •any gcnejal direction; the second 
understands the necessity of an ed^tcation which is for 
it the manifestation o( the sociai j)roi^anime. 'JChe first 
leads inevitably to moral anarchy; the second tends to 
forget the rights of libeity, and runs a rfsk of leadin^^ 
to the despotism of the majority. 

To the first of these schools that generation of Yuen 
belonged who were called in Trance doctrinaires, who 
beiiayed the hopes of the people after the Revolution 
of 1830, and by proclaiming liberty of instruction and 
nothing else, perpetuated the governing monopoly in the 
hands of the middle class, which jwssesses more means 
of developing its individual faculties; the second is 
unfortunately only repiesented to-day by sects and 
powers belonging to antiquated beliefs, and hostile to 
the dogma of the future, I'rogress. 

Roth tliese schools err through too narrow and 
exclusive aims. 

'i'he truth is this: All sovereignty is in God, in the 
moral law, in the providential design which governs 
the world—and which is gradually revealed by the in¬ 
spirations of men of virtuous genius, and by the natural 
tendency of Humimity in the different epochs of its 
existence—in the purpose which we have to attain, and 
the mission which we have to fulfil. There is no 
sovereignty in the individual, there is none in society 
except in so far as the one and the other conform to 
that design, to that law, and direct themselves towards 
the attalinment of that purpose. An individual who 
rules is either the best interpreter of the moral law 
and governs in its name, or a usurper to be overthrown. 
The mere vote of a majority does not constitute 
sovereignty, if it is evidently adverse to the supreme 
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moral law, or deliberately closes the way to future 
progress. Social good, liberty, progress; outside these 
three terms there can be no sovereignty. 

Education teaches in what social welfare consists. 

Instruction secures for the individual the free choice 
of means of obtaining a continuous progress in the 
conception of social welfare. ^ ' 

It is of first importance to you tliat your sons should 
be taught what are the ruling principles and beliefs 
which guide the hves^of their feKow-men in their own 
times and in their own country ; what the moral, social, 
^and I olitical programme of their nation is; what the 
spirit of the legislation by which their deeds will have to 
be judged; what degree of progress Humanity has 
already attained, and that which it has yet to attain. 
And It is important to you that they should feel them¬ 
selves from their earliest years united in the spirit of 
equality and of love for a common aim, with the 
millions of brothers that God has given them. 

The Education which shall give your childien this sort 
of teaching can come only from the Nation. 

The moral teaching of to-day is mere anarchy. Left 
exclusively to the parents, it is nil where poverty and, 
the necessity of an almost incessant material toil deprive 
them of time for educating their children themselves, 
and of means of providing other teachers; it is bad 
where egoism and corruption have perverted and con¬ 
taminated the family. When means exist the young 
ones arc imbued with superstitious or materialistic ideas, 
with tendencies towards Liberty or towards cowardly 
resignation, towards aristocracy or reaction against aristo¬ 
cracy, according to whether a layman or priest is chosen 
for the instructor by the paternal inclination. Taught 
thus, how can they when they are grown to manhood 
associate themselves in brotherly union for a common 
task, and repre.sent in their own persons the unity of the 
country ? Society calls upon them to further the develop-* 
ment of a common idea into which they have n£.\pr been 
initiated. Society punishes them for violation of laws 
of which they are still ignorant, and the spirit ^d : 
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scope of which are never taught by society to the 
citizen Society desires of them co-operation and 
sacrifice^ for an end which no teachei has unfolded to 
them at the opening of their lives as citizens Strange 
to say, the Doctrinaire School which 1 have mentioned 
above recognises the right to rule and teach the young 
m each mdwtdual, but not in the association of all, not 
in the Nation Theij Ct}, Liberty of teachin^^ ilisinhents' 
the country of its right of •moral direction 'I hey 
declare the uniformity of the morretary system and of 
weights and measurCs to he of* first importance, but 
the unifoimit) of the principles on \\hich the national 
life must be founded and (developed is no^hin^ to them!' 
You should not let yourselves be beguiled by thi' cry 
which almost all the modern supporters of Constitutional 
Goveinments repeat one after the other 

\V<lhout National Lducation, fiom which alont a 
n-itioml conscience cm issue, a Nation has no moral 
existence 

Without National Education common to all the 
citi/cns, equality of duties md of rit^hh is a formula 
devoid of meanina the knowledge of duties and the 
capacity 0/ c\<reising rights are ’eft to the (hinrc of 
fortune or to the arbitriiy will of those who choose the 
teachers 

Ihc men vvhopioclaim their opjiosition to uniformity 
of education invoke liberty Whose liberty ? That of 
the fathers 01 of the children "> "Ihc lilxirty of the children 
IS violated, in then system, by the paternal despotism, 
the liberty of the younger generitions is sicriheed to 
the old, the liberty of progress becomes an illusion 
Indiviijual beliefs, jKrhaps false and hostile to progiess, 
are alone transmitted to the child, and with the veight 
of the paternal authonty, at an age when inquiry into 
them IS impossible later on, the destiny which chains 
most qf you to material labour the whole day long 
will prevent the young soul, already impressed with 
thts( beliefs, from comparing them with others and 
modifying them In the name of that lying liberty, 
the anarchical system, of which I now speak, tends to 
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found and perpetuate the worst of all despotisms, a moral 
caste. 

What this system advocates should be properly called 
arbitrary will, not Liberty. True Liberty cannot 
exist without equality, and there can be no equality 
among those who do not proceed from one basis, from 
a common principle, from a umform sense of Duty. 
Liberty cannot be exercised outside that sense of Duty. 
I told you a few pages Tiack that true Liberty does 
not consist in the rij^it to choose mV, but in the right 
to choose between "the 'paths whicli lead to good. The 
liberty invoked by these false philosophers is an arbitrary 
right given to the father to chdose evil for the son. AVhat ? 
If a father threatened to mutilate or injure in any way 
the body of his child, society would interfere, invoked 
by public opinion; and shall the soul^ the mind of this 
being be of less account than the body? Shall not 
society protect it from the mutilation of its faculties, 
ignorance, and from the perversion of the moral sense, 
superstition ? 

That cry of liberty of teaching served a useful purpose 
at the time when it first arose, and is useful also in the 
present day whenever moral education is the monopoly 
of a despotic Government, of a retrograde caste, or 
a priesthood antagonistic by the nature of its dogmas 
to Progress. It was a weapon against tyranny, an 
imperfect but indispensable watchword of emancipation. 
Let it serve you wherever you are slaves. But 1 am 
speaking to you of a time when religious faith shah 
write the wc.rd Progress on the doors of the temple, and 
every public institution shall repeat this word in various 
forms; when National Education shall at the conclusion 
of its teaching dismiss the pupils with these word^: 
To you, destined to live under a commo 7 i co 77 ipact with us, 
W€ have taught the ftindamental bases of this compact, 
the principles in which your Nation believes to-day But 
remember that the first of these principles is Tnigress. 
Remember that your mission as a man and as a citizen 
is to improve the mind and the heart of your brothers, 
wherever you can. Go, examine, compare, and if you 
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discmr a truth superior to what we believe we possess^ 
publish it boldly and you will have the blessing of your 
Country. Then, but not before, renounce that cry of 
liberty of teaching as unequal to your needs and latal 
to the unity of the Country, Ask, and exact, the 
establishment of a s)stem of free national education, 
compulsory for all. ^ 

It is the duty of the Nation to communicate its 
programme to every citizen.’ Every citizen ought to 
receive in its schools moral teachm^j, a coursp in the 
history of nationalities, including a rapid survey of the 
progress of Humanity, and in the histoty of his own 
country, a popular exposition of the principles which 
direct the legislation uf the country, and the elementary 
instruction about winch there is no dispute. Every 
citizen ought to learn in these schools equality and 
love. 

This programme once transmitted to the citizens, 
Liberty regains its lights. Not only the teaching of the 
fiimily, but every other is sacred. Every man has 
an unlimited right to communicate his own ideas to 
others; every man has the light to hear them. Society 
ought to protLCt, to encourage, the free expression of 
thought in every form, and to throw open every way for 
the development and modification of the social pro¬ 
gramme in the direction of Good. 
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ASSOCIATION-PROGRESS 

« •• 4 

God has made you social and progressive beings. It is 
your duty, then, to associate^ yourselves and to progress 
as much as is possible in the sphere of activity in which 
you are placed by circumstances, and it is your right to 
demand that the society to which you belong shall not 
impede you in your work of association and of prf*gress, 
hut shall help you in it and supply you with the means 
of association and of progress if you lack them. 

Liberty gives you the power of chooaing between good 
and evil, that is, between duty and egoism. Education 
must teach you how to choose. Association must give 
you the means with which to put your choice into 
])ractice. Progress is the end which you must have in 
sight when you choose and is at the same time, when 
visibly achieved, the proof that you were not mistaken 
in your choice. When a single one of these conditions 
is betrayed or neglected, neither the man nor the citizen 
exists, or he exists only in an imperfect state, arrested in 
his development. 

You must fight, then, for all these things and especially 
for the right of Association, without w’hich liberty and 
education would be useless. 

The right of Association is as sacred as religion, which 
is the association of souls. You are all sons of God ; 
you are therefore brothers, and is it not a crime to' 
restrict association, communion between brothers i 

The word communion^ used deliberately here, was 
spoken to you by that Christianity which men pro¬ 
claimed in the past as the immutable truth, but which 
is in fact one step only in the ascending series of the 
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religious manifestations of Humanity. And it is a holy 
word. It taught men that they were a single family of 
equals in God, and it united master and slave in the 
same thought of salvation, in the same hope, and the 
same love of heaven. 

It was an immense advance on earlier times when 
people and philosophers believed the souls of citizens 
and of slaves to be of different nature. This mission 
was enough for Christianity. The communion was the 
symbol of the equality and the brotherhood of «ouls; it 
remained for Humanity to expand and develop the truth 
hidden in that symbol. 

The Church could not and did not do it. Timi^J and 
uncertain in its beginning, allied with princes and tem¬ 
poral powers later, and imbued by self-interest with an 
aiisti ^ratic tendency alien to the spirit of its Founder, it 
' wandered from the right way and retrograded so far as 
to diminish the value of the communion by limiting it for 
laymen to communion in bread alone and reserving for 
priests communion in the two l/nds. 

Thenceforward the try of all ^^llo felt the right of the 
whole human family to an unrcbtricted communion, 
without distinction between ecclesiastics and laymen, 
was, Communion in both kinds for the people . the chalice 
for the pe>ph ! In the fifteenth ceiituiy this cry was the 
cry of insurgent multitudes and the prelude, sanctified by 
martyrdom, of the religious reform. A holy man, John 
‘ Huss of Lohe mia, leader of this movement, perished in 
the flames kindled by the Inquisition. Most of you to¬ 
day are ignorant of the history of these old struggle.s, or 
think they were only fanatical struggles over purely theo¬ 
logical questions. But when history, popularised by 
National Education, has taught you that every step 
forward in religious thought brings a corresponding 
progress in civil life, you will understand the true 
value of these conflicts, and honour the memory of these 
martyrs as your benefactors. 

We owe to them and to the martyrs who preceded 
them our knowledge to-day that there is no privileged 
class between God and man; that the best among us in 
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virtue and in knowledge of divine and human things 
may and ought to counsel and direct us on the right 
path, but without a monopoly of power or any class 
supremacy; and that the right of communion is equal 
for all. Whafc is holy in heaven is holy on earth. And 
the communion of men in God brings as its consequence 
the association of men in the esirthly life. From the 
religious association of soqls spring^* the right of associa¬ 
tion in the faculties^ and works which convert thought 
into reality. 

Consider A.s.sociation, then, as your duty and your right. 

Some who would limit the ^citizen’s right to association 
will tell you that the true association is the State, the 
Nation ; that you are and ought to be all members of it, 
and that therefore any partial association between you is 
either adverse to the .State, or superfluous. 

Hut the State, the Nation, only represents the associa¬ 
tion of the citizens in lho.se things and those aims which 
are common to ail the men who compose it. 'fhere 
exist aims and ends which do not embrace n/i the 
citizens, but only a certain number of them. And as 
the aim.s and ends common to all constitute the Nation, 
.so the aims and ends common to some of the citi/cns 
ought to constitute the special association. 

Moreover—and this is the fundamental basis of the 
right of association—association is the guarantee of 
Progress. The State represents a certain sum and set 
of principles in which tl.c universal body of citizens are 
agreed at the time of its foundation. Suppose that a 
new and true principle, a new and reasonable develo))- 
ment of the tiuths which give life to the State, is 
revealed to some of the citizens; how can they sjiread 
the knowledge of it without association? Suppose that 
in consequence of scientific discoveries, of new com¬ 
munications opened between one people and another, or 
from some other cause, a new interest becomes appaicnt 
to a certain number of men ficlonging to the State : how 
can those who are first aware of it make a place lor it 
among the long-e\i.sting interests, except by iiniLmg 
their individual means and strength ? Inertia and con- 
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tent with the condition of things already existing and 
sanctioned by the common consent of mankind are 
habits of mind too natural in men to allow a single 
individual to shake them and overcome them. Hut ti^e 
association of a minority which grows every day can do 
it. Association is the method of the future. \A'ithout 
it the State would remain stationary, enchained to the 
degree of civili.sation jafready reached. 

The object of association should be progresswe^ not 
contrary to the truths established ^ for ever by the 
universal agreement of Humanity*and of the Nation. An 
(association instituted fi>r the purpose of facilitating the 
j-obbeiy of other people’s prbperty, an a.shociation which 
jjnakes polygamy obligatory on its members, an aisocia- 
igion which preaches the dissolution of the Nation or 
'l.i' ‘stablishincnt of Despotism, would be illegal. The 
jr^’ation has a right to say to its ineinbers : “ We cannot 
gLolerate the sjiread of doctrines in our midst which 
jviolate that which constitutes human nature, Morality, 
ir the Counli}. (lo forth and establish among your- 
ipclves, beyond our <-onfincs, the association which )our 
' endencics suggest. 

Association must be peaceful. It ought to have no 
^her arms than the written or spoken Word. Its 
^irpose must be to persuade, not to compel. 
\NAssociation must be public. Secret associations are 
napons of lawliil warfaie when Liberty and Country do 
N exist, but arc unlawful and may be dissolved by the 
Coon when Liberty is a re»’ogniscd right and the 
tiantry protects the development and inviolability of 
tcught. P'veii as association ought to open the way 
eid’rcgress, so it ought als^ to be subject to the 
Tiination and judgment of all. 
rimd finally association must respect in others the 
lilts which spring from the essential conditions of 
co^an nature. An association which, like the mediaeval 
shtorations, should violate the liberty of labour, or 
mild tend directly to restrict liberty of conscience, 
go'it justifiably be repressed by the Nation through its 
nment. 
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Outside these limits liberty of association among 
citizens IS as sacred and inviolable as Progress, to which 
It gives life. Any government which should attempt to 
restrict it would betray its social mission, it would be 
the duty of the people, first to warn it, and, when all 
pacidc means had been exhausted, to ovei throw it. 

And these, O my Brothers, are the principal grounds 
upon which >our I^uties aie ba^^d, the sources from 
which your Rights spring • An infinite number of special 
questions may arise in your civil life, but it is not the 
scope of this work^o fdresee, or hefjp you to solve, them 
The sole intention of my work is to point out to >ou the 
primi/flts which, like torches^for >our path, should guide 
you in dealing with these questions, and which, ii 
sincerely applied, will always supply you with a means o 
solving them And this, 1 think, I have done 

I have pointed to God as the source and pledge f 
equality among men, to the moral law as the source of 
every uvil law, and the standard b> which you must 
judge the c ondut t of those who make the law s , to the 
people, to you, ouiselves, the universal body of citizen 
who form the nation, as the sole legitimatt inh ipreter c 
the law, and the souree of all politieil powi r 

I have told you that the fundamental character of the 
law IS Progiess, piogrtss unlimited and continuous froi 
age to age , progress in every bianch of human activit 
in eveiy manifestation of thought, from religion down t 
industry and the distiibution of wealth 

I have pointed out to you what your dutus are f 
Humanitv, to the Country, to the I amily, and to yc i 
selves And I have deduced these duties lioin tl 
chaiacters which (onstitute the human cieatufe, ar 
which yoi^ are unuer an obligation to develop The 
characters* inviolable in every nun, are hb^^rt 
capability of education, social tendencies, capaeitv, t 
the necessity of piogressing And from these esset 
characters, without which a human being is neith 
man nor a citizen, I have deduced your dut es, 
rights, and the general nature of the goveinni* rit w 
you ought to seek for your country. Dp not (ver f 
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these principles. Keep watch so that they may never 
be violated. Incarnate them in yourselves, and you will 
t be free and will progress. 

The work which I have undertaken for you would, 
then, be complete, if a tremendous obstacle to your 
fulfilment of these duties and the exercise of these rigl^ts 
did not arise out of the very heart of society as it is now 
constituted; namel}*, ^lle inequality of means. 

For the fulfilment of duties*, and for the exercise of 
rights, three things are necessary: time, intellectual 
development, and aif assured ma'ierial existence. 

Now, very many of you in the preseat day do not 
possess these elements of •progress. Their life is a 
constant and uncertain struggle to gain the meaqs of 
sustaining material existence; it is not a question foi 
them of pro^ressinfT^ lint of living. 

'Iheie e\i‘»ts, then, a profound and radical evil in 
societ) as it is oiganised to-day. And my work would 
be useless if I did not define this evil, and point out to 
you the w'ay to correct it. 

The Economic quLSlion will therefore be the subject of 
the final portion of iny w'ork 



XI 


THE ECONOMIC QUES'lION 
I 

Man\, too many of you, «are poor. For three-fourths 
at least of the men who belong to the \vorking-classes, 
whether agricultural or industrial, life is a daily struggle 
to gain the means indispensable to existence. They 
work with their hands ten, twelve, .sometimes fourteen 
hours a day, and yet by this assiduous, monotonous, 
severe labour they barely earn the necessaries of [physical 
existence. To point out to them the duty of progress, 
to speak to them of intellectual and moral life, of 
political rights, of education, is, in the actual st.ite of 
society, sheer irony. They have neither the time nor 
the means for progress. Worn out, exhausted, half- 
stupefied by a life spent in a round of petty mechanical 
toils, they learn in it a dumb, impotent, often unjust 
rancour against the class of men who employ them; 
they seek forgetfulness of their present sufferings and 
of the uncertainty of the morrow in the excitement o^ 
strong drink, and lay themselves down to rest in place-* 
more fitly described as dens than as rooms, to awake 
next day to the same dull exercise of their physical 
powers. 

This is a terrible condition, and it must be altered. 

You are men^ and as such you have faculties, not only 
physical, but intellectual and moral, which it, is )Our 
duty to develop; you ought to be citizens^ and as such 
you ought to exercise for the general benefit rights which 
demand a certain degree of education and a jcrtain 
amount of time. 
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It is clear that you ought to work less and earn fnore 
than you do to*day. 

We who are all sons of God and brothers in Him 
one to another are called to form one single large 
family. In this family there may exist ineiiualities 
resulting from different aptitudes, different capacities, 
inclination to different binds of work. Hut one principle 
ought to rule it. JV/ioe^'er is 7fillifig to for the ^ood 

of all that much of work of lohich he h capable ought 
to obtain enough recoi^pense to enab)e Mint to develop his 
own special life more or less in all the aspei Is ivhich define 
it ai human. 

This is the ideal which we ought to ?,tuily how to 
approach moie nearly from century to century. hA'ery 
change, every revolutiiai, which does not bring us one 
step nearer to it, which docs not achieve a soiial advance 
in coirespondence with the political advance, which does 
not furtlicr by one degree the material im[)roveinent 
of the poorer classes, violates God's design, and debases 
itself to a war of factions, each seeking unlawful 
dominion; it is a lie and an evil. 

Hut how far can we realise this ideal to-day? And 
lunv and by w'hal means can w-e realise it } 

Some of >oui more timid fiicnds have sought the 
remedy m the morality of the ’.vorking-man himself. 
Founding savings-banks or other like institutions:, they 
have said to the working-men; Bring your ivages here ; 
sa7'e: abstain from all excess in drink and other 
things : free yonrseh'is from 7 vant by self denial. And 
these are excellc'iit counsels, since they seek the moral 
reform of the working-man, without which all reforms 
would be useless. But they do not solve the question 
of poverty, nor do they take any account of social duty. 
Very few of you can save anything out of your wages. 
And those very few can only by slow and patient 
accumulation provide in part for their old age. But 
economic reform must have in view provision for the 
period of manhood, for the development and full ex¬ 
pansion of life when it is active and strong and can 
help efficaciously towards the progress of tiie (Country 
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and of Humanity. With regard to material welfare, the 
question is how to increase wealth and production; and 
the counsels of which 1 have spoken do not indicate 
how this is to be done either. Moreover society, which 
lives by the lal)our of the sons of the people and 
demands of them a tribute of blood whenever danger 
threatens it, has a sacred debt towards them. Other 
thinkers there are, not enemies of the people, but only 
indifferent to them and to the cry of suffering which 
rises from the hearts of the men of labour, and fearful 
of any important innovation. These, attached to a so- 
called school *of economists who fought meritoriously and 
successfully all the battles'Tor liberty of industry, but 
without taking into consideration the necessity progress 
and of assoiiation as inseparable from human nature, 
maintained, and still maintain, like the philanthropists 
of whom 1 have just spoken, that every one can, even 
in actual conditions, build up his own independence 
by his own activity. They declare that any change 
in the system of labour would turn out suiierfluous 
or harmful, and that the formula Every one for himself 
and liberty for all is sufficient to create little by little 
an apiiroximate C(iuilibrium of ease and comfort among 
the classes that constitute society. Freedom of internal 
trade, freedom of commerce among the nations, a gradual 
reduction of custom duties, especially upon raw materials, 
general encouragement given to great industrial enter¬ 
prises, to the multiplication of ways of communication 
and to all ma< hmery that increases production --this 
is as much as society can do according to the eeono- 
mists; any further intervention on its part w'oiild be, 
according to them, a source of evil. 

If they were right the disease of poverty \\v>uld be 
incurable; and God forbid, O my Brothers, that I 
should ever be persuaded to agree with them, and ffing 
as an answer to your sufferings and your aspirations 
this despairing, atheistical, immoral conclu-sion. God 
has decreed for you a better future than tha* contained 
in the remedies of the economists. 

These remedies only aim, in fact, at a possible and 
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temporary increase in the production of wealth, not at 
its more equal distribution. A\'hile the philanthropists 
contemplate the 7 nan alone, and endeavour to make 
him more moral without troubling themselves to increase 
the general wealth by giving him any opportunity of 
improving his material conditions, the enmomists think 
only of increasing thrf sources of production without 
concerning themselves about, the man. Under the 
exclusive regime of liberty which they preach, and which 
has more or less regulated the economic worltf in the 
times nearest to us, the most unimpeachable documentary 
evidence shows us an intT^'ase of protluctive activity 
and of capital, but not of universally diffused prosiicrity. 
The poverty of the vorking-elasses remains unchanged. 
Fieedom of competition for those who possess nothing, 
for those who are unable to save anything from their 
daily wages, and theiefore have nothing wnth W'hich to 
start any commercial undeitaking, is a lie, just as political 
freedom is a ho for those who from want of education, 
instruction, opportiuntits, and nine cannot exercise its 
rights. Increased facilities <»f trade, improvements m 
the means of distriiaitum and exchange, might little by 
little cmantipate labour from the commercial tyranny 
of the inti rmediate class bclw’cen the producer and 
consumer; but cannot av.iil to emancipate it from the 
tyranny of capital^ or give the means of labour to those 
ivho lack them. And for want of an equal distribution 
of wealth, a jester di\ision of products, and a progressive 
increase in the number of consumers, capital itself is 
diverted from its true economic purpose, and remains 
in part stationary in tlie hands of a few instead of 
spreading itself wholly in circulation. It is used for 
the production of superduous objects and luxuries, and 
for the satisfaction of fictitious needs, instead of being 
concentrated on the production of objects of first 
necessity* for existence, and is lisked in perilous and 
often immoral speculations. 

In the present day capital'-dccA this is the curse of 
our aetual economic society—is the despot of labour. 
7 'he three classes which to-day form society in its 
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economic sense are — capitalists^ that is, the possessors 
of the means and implements of labour, namely, lands, 
factories, ready money, and raw material; contractors^ 
that is, the heads and initiators of labour, commercial 
men, who represent or ought to represent intellect; and 
working-men^ who represent manual labour. Of these 
the first class only is master oi the field; it is his to 
promote, delay, or accelerate the labour at will, and to 
direct it towards certain ends. And his share in the 
profits of the work and the value of the production is 
comparatively determined; the location of the instru¬ 
ments of labour does not vjry except within known and 
narrow limits; and time u[) to a certain point at least 
is his since he is not under the domination of absolute 
want. The share of the second is uncertain; it is 
dependent on their intellect and activity, but particularly 
on circumstances, on the greater and less development 
of competition, and on the flow and ebb of capital in 
conse«iuence of events out of the reairh of calculation. 
'I'he share of the last class, the workimc-wm^ is a wage 
determined before the work is done, and without regaul 
to the greater and lesser profits which result trom the 
enterprise ; and the limits within which the wage vanes 
are determined by the relation which exists between 
the labour offered and the labour required —in other 
words, between the w^orking population and the capital. 
Now, as the former tends to increase, and to an extent 
which generally surpasses, even if by only a litt'e, the 
increase of the latter, wages tend, where othi*r • auses 
do not intervene, to decrease. And time is not m the 
hanils of the working-man. financial ami political 
crises, the sudden application of new machineiy to 
different branches of industrial activity, iircgtilanlies 
m production, and its frequent excessive aci umulation 
in a single direction—an evil inseparable fro u a short¬ 
sighted competition—the unequal distnbjtioh of the 
labouring population on certain points and m certain 
branche.s of activity, and many other cau- ‘s disturbing 
to labour deprive the working-man of tlie free choice 
of his conditions. His alternatives are absolute want, 
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or tht* acceptance of any terms which may be offered 
to him. 

Such a state of things, I repeat, contains the germs 
of a malady which must be cured. But the icmedics 
proposed by the economistsTxxa ineffectual for this purpose. 

And nevertheless, thgre is a progress in the condition 
of the clas.s<’s to vhich you belong; an historical, 
continuous progress, which ha^ (overcome very different 
obstacles. You were once statues j then you weje safs ; 
now' you arc Tvoxt'-cJir/itrs. You have fretxl yourseKes 
from slaveiy, from serfdom; why should‘you not free 
yourselves from the yoke 8f and become free 

producers, master of the whole value of what* ><m 
pr(»diice? t\hy should )ou not by y<jur own doing and 
the assistani'e of socu ty, which has .sacred duties towards 
Its members, peacefully accomplish the greatest and most 
beautiful revolution tliat can be conccivetl aie\olulioii 
which ^hollld make I.iboiir the economic basis of human 
fellow.ship, the fruits of labour the basis of pro[)erty, ami 
sIuiuKl thus gather to;cth(T under one single law of 
etimlibiium between jiroduclion and consumption, with¬ 
out distinction of (l.i.sses, and without the tyrannic 
prtdomiiianf e of otie of the eleincrils of labour over 
another, all the children of our common Mother, our 
Country ? 


II 

A sense of sOf lal <luty tow'aids the working-classes, 
sueii as 1 have been pointing out, had been slowdy grow¬ 
ing in men's minds—thanks chielly to the repuhlic.in 
propagaiula—and thus insuring the poimlar revolution 
of the futiiie, when in the last thirty years certain 
schools of thinkers arose, in L'rance csiiecially, mo.slly 
good men and friends of the people, but carried aw’ay 
oy an exfjessive love of system and by individual vanity. 
Under tne name of socialism these men introduced 
exc'luMve and exaggerated doctrines, often antagonistic 
to tile wealth already gained by other idasses, and 
econoniic'ally impossible. By terrifying the masses of 
the lower middle-class, and produriiig <hstrust Ijclwecii 
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the different orders of citizens, they threw ^he social 
question into the background and split up the republican 
camp in two. In France the first effect of this distrust 
and terror was a more easy triumph for the coup d'itat. 

I cannot now examine one by one with you these 
different systems, which were called Sansimonism, 
Fourierism, Communism, or some ether name. Founded 
almost all of them ideas good in themselves and 
accepted by all who belong to the Faith of Progress, their 
promulgators spoiled or frustrated* them by the false or 
tyrannic methods by which they proposed to apply them. 
And it IS necessary that 1 should briefly point out to you 
in what their errors consisted, because the promises held 
out to the people by these systems are so dazzling that 
they might easily allure you, and you would run a risk 
by embracing them of retarding that future emancipation 
which you will certainly obtain, and before long. It is 
true—and this should be enough to awaken a strong doubt 
in your minds—that ivhcn circumstances called any of these 
men to power they did not even attempt a practical^ 
application of their own doctrines; giants of audacity 
in tlieir writings, they retreated when’confronted by the 
reality of things. 

If you examine these systems attentively some day 
and remember the fundamental ideas which I have been 
pointing out to you, and the characters inseparable from 
human nature, you will find that they all violate the f^aw 
of Progress, the manner in which this is fulhlbd in 
humanity, and one or other of the faculties whicu form 
the Man. 

Progre.ss is accomplished step by step, through 
law’s which no human power can break, by dt%' dopment^ 
by the jierpetual viodification of the elements which 
manifest the activity of life. Men have often in certain 
epochs, in certain countries, and under the inlluence of 
certain prejudices and certain errors, given the name of 
elements, of conditions of social life, to ihmgs which 
have no root in nature, but only in the conventions and 
customs of a mistaken society, and which disappear after 
that particular epoch or beyond the boundaries of those 
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particular countries. But you can discover what arc 
the true elements inseparable from human nature, by 
interrogating—as 1 told you elsewhere- -the instincts of 
your souls and then testing by the traditions of all ages 
and of all countries these instincts of yours, whether they 
be such as have been idways the instincts of Humanity. 
And those things whieban inborn voice (and thegreat voice 
of Humanity) indicates as constHuent elements of life have 
to be modified, and developed continuously fiom epoch, 
to epoch, but can nc\*br be abolished. 

Among these elements of human life, besides religion, 
liberty, association and othore mentioned in the course of 
this work, property is also one. 

'I'he Jirhici/lcj the origin, of property is rooted in human 
natuie itself, and represents the necessities of that material 
life \\hich it is the duty of the individual to maintain. 
As by means of religion, science, liberty, the individual 
is called to transform, to improve, and to govern the 
moral and intellectual world, so also he is called to 
transform, to improve, and to govern the physical world 
by means of material labour. And property is the 
token of the fulfilment of that mission and represents the 
amount of u'ork by which the individual has transformed, 
developed, and increased the productive forces of 
nature. 

Property is then-fore eternal in its principle, and you find 
it existing and protected throughout the whole existence 
of Humanity. lJut the methods by which property is 
governed are subject to change, and destined, like every 
other manifestation of human life, to obey the law of 
Progress^, 'Phose who, finding proiierty already estab¬ 
lished in a particular form, declare that form to be 
inviolable and oppo.se all attempts to transform it, deny 
Progress itself; one need only oiien two ;olumes of 
history dealing with two different epochs, to find in both 
a change in the constitution of property. And those* 
who. because they find it badly constituted at a certain. 
epo( h, declare that it must be abolished, and wiped out 
of the social system, deny an element of human nature;, 
and could they ever have their way they would only 
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succeed in retarding Progress by mutilating Life. Pro¬ 
perty would inevitably reappear a short time after and 
prol)aljly in the same form which it had at the time of 
its abolition. 

Property is badly constituted at the present day 
liecaiisc its actual distribution^ originated, generally 
speaking, in coniiuest; in the violence by which in 
remote times certain invading peoples possessed them¬ 
selves of lands and fruits of labour not their own. 
Properly is batlly constituted becliUse the basis of the 
di’.ision between jiroprietor and w'orkmen of the fruits 
of a work accomplished bydioth together does not rest 
upon a just and equal rate, proportioned to the w'ork 
itself. Propel ty is badly constituted because by con¬ 
ferring on those who jio.ssess it [lohtical and legislative 
rights which are denied to the working-men, it tends to 
1)0 the monopoly of a few and inaccessible to the greater 
number. Profierty is badly constituted because the 
s>stein of taxation is badly constituted and tends to 
maintain a pn\ilege of wealth in the piopnetor, whil - 
opiiressing the poorer classes and di’piiving them of 
eveiy pi.-ssibility of saving. Ihit if, instead of correcting 
evils and slowly modifying the constitution of property, 
you sought to abolish it, you would suppress a source of 
wealth, of emulation, and of activity, and you would be 
like the savage who to gather the fruit cuts down the tree. 

It is not iiceessary to abolish projierty because only a 
few possess It nowj but the way must be ojjened .or the 
many to ae<iuire it. 

\\‘c must go back to the ^rinapk which lujkes it 
legitimate, and so arrange that lalunty alone shaU be able 
to produce it. 

Socicly must be directed towards a moie cqualile 
•basis of remuneration between the proprietor or capitalist 
and the working-man. 

The system of taxation must be alrerKi, so that it 
shall not touch incomes which only suttice for existence 
and shall leave the poor man the power 01 accumulating 
savings and of thus gradually atxjuiring property. And to 
bring this to pas.s, the privileges conceded 10 property 
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must be suppressed and all must be allowed to con¬ 
tribute to the work of legislation. 

Now, all these things are possible and just. Tly edu¬ 
cating yourselves and organising yourselves to deinaiul 
them insistently and to resolve to have them, )ou could 
obtain them; liut by s^'eking the abolition of property 
you would seek an iu»j)ossibility, you would do an lu- 
jusiiec to those who have gaindd it by their own labour, 
and you would diminish production* instead of mcreas- 
ing It. • 


Hi 

The abolition of individual projierty is nevertheless 
the remedy proposed by many ol the sonalistic s> stems 
of whieh I am speaking, and especially by Oommunism. 
Clihe.s go further; and finding the religious coneeption, 
the (once[)tioii of goveinment, and the < onception of 
country falsified by religious errors, by class [irivilcge, 
and by the egoism of d)na.sties, they demand Ihe aboli¬ 
tion of all leligion, all government, and all n.itionalil). 
This is the i>n)eeevJing of children oi of barbarians. 
Would It not be as uasonable, since maladies are often 
engi'iulcied b} eoiriii»l air, to .seek llie suppression of 
everv respirable gas ? 

lint you ni ed no eonfiilatioii from me of the error of 
those who m the name of libeity wish to found anarchy 
and to aboilih \'U'htv so as to have only the individual 
and his lights. \ly whole w'ork is diieeted against that 
wicked liuaiii, wliieh denies progress, duties, human 
brotherhood, the solidarity of nations, e\ei>thing that 
>ou and I venerate, liut the desigii of those who, eon- 
fining themselves to the economic ipieslion, demand the 
abolition of individual jiroperty and the cstabbslimeni ol 
communism, touches the opposite extieme, denies the 
individual, denies liberty^ closes the wvy to pi ogress, and, 
so to spe.tk, petrifies societ}. 

'I’he general formula of communism is as follows : the 
possession of all the means of production, that is, lands, 
capital, machinery, and all instruments of labour, etc., 
shall be concentrated in the Stale ■ th * btate shall assign 
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his share of work to each, and shall adjust the recom¬ 
pense, some say, with absolute equality, and others say 
in proportion to his needs. Such an existence, were it 
possible, would be a life of beavers, not of men. The 
liberty, the dignity, the conscience of the individual 
would all disappear in an organisation of productive 
machines. Physical life might I'p satisfied by it, but 
moral and intellectual life would perish, and with it 
emulation, free choice of work, free association, stimulus 
to production, joys of property, 'and all incentives to 
progress. Under such a system the human family 
would become a herd needing nothing more than to be 
led to a sufficient pasture. Which of you would resign 
himself to such a system ? 

Equality is thus secured, they say. How ? 

Equality in the distribution of labour ? It is impos¬ 
sible. Work is of different kinds, and cannot be 
reckoned by its duration or by the amount performed 
in an hour; but by the difficulty, by the lesser or greater 
unpleasantness of the work, by the expenditure of 
vitality which it involves, by the benefit whi< li it confers 
on society. How can you reckon the equality between 
an hour passed in a coal mine, or in purifying the 
corrupt water of a mar.sh, and an hour spent in a spin¬ 
ning factory? The impossibility of such a calculation 
has suggested to some of the founders of these systems 
the idea of making every one perform in turn a certain 
amount of labour in every branch of useful indusi-y; 
an absurd remedy which would make good produc.ion 
iinpo-ssible, while it could not succeed in suppre-^sing 
the inequality between the weak and the strong, between 
the man of intellectual capacity and one slow of intellect, 
between the man of lymphatic temperament and the man 
of nervous temperament. Work easy and agreeai^Ie to 
one is laborious and difficult to another. 

Equality in the distribution of products ? It is impos¬ 
sible. Either equality would have to be absolute and 
would constitute an immense injustice, as it would not 
distinguish between the different needs resulting from 
difference of organism, nor between the powers and 
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capacities acquired from a sense of duty, and those 
received, without any merit, from nature. Or else the 
inequality must be relative and calculated according to 
different needs; and not taking account of individual 
production, it would violate those rights of property 
which ought to belong to the labourer as the fruit of 
his labour. • ^ 

Then who would be the judge to decide upon the' 
needs of every individual ? The Sfale ? • 

Working-men, my JBrothers, are you dispo.sed to accept 
a hierarchy of lords and masters of the common property 
—masters of the mind in tonsequence of an exclusive 
education, masters of the body from possessing* the 
power of determining your work, your capacity, and 
your needs ? Is not this a return to ancient slavery ? 
Would not these masters, representing such great 
interests, be carried away by the theory of interests 
and be seduced by the immense jiower concentrated 
in their hands into founding again the hereditary 
dictatorship of the ancient castes ? 

No; communism would not produce equality among 
the men of labour; it would not increase production— 
which is the great necessity of the present day—because 
as soon as the means of life are secured human nature 
—in the average man at least—is satisfied and the 
incentive to an increase of production, to be diffused 
among all the members of society, becomes so small 
that It is not enough to stimulate his faculties; ^ pro¬ 
duction would not be improved; there would be no 
incitement to progress in invention ; nor could progress 
ever be* assisted by the uncertain and unintelligent 
collective direction of the general organisation. For 
the evils which afflict the sons of the people the only 
remedy of Communism is protection from hunger. Nomt, 
cannot this be done, cannot the working-man’s right 
to life and to work be secured without upsetting the 

‘ It has bern calculated that if, in a hundred thousand workmen, one 
workin.in should produce a hundred francs’ worth in the year more than 
the aveiage f.ioduciion, he would receive for binihelf a thousandth part 
ofa fianc ever3 year, three centimes every thirty yeai s. Who ran call this 
a spur to production ? 
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whole social order, without rendering production sterile, 
imj)ediiig progress, abolishing the liberty of the indivi¬ 
dual, and chaining him down in a tyrannic organisation ? 


The remedy for your present conefition cannot be found 
in any arbitrary general organisation built up according 
to the plan of some “particular mind, contradicting the 
universally adojaed leases of civil existence and 
estalilished all at once by means of decrees. We are 
not hero below to create FTiimanity, but to ccaitinue it; 
w'e can and we must modify its constituent elements and 
order them better, but we cannot suppress them. 
Humanity rebels and ahvays will rebel against any such 
attempt. Time spent over these illusions would there¬ 
fore be time wasted. Nor can the remedy be found in 
an increase of wages imposed by the governing authority 
without other changes which w’ould increase cajiital. An 
increase in the money spent on wages—that is, an in¬ 
crease m the cost of production—would involve a rise in 
the price of products, a diminution of consumption, and 
consequently less emjiloyment for the working-man. 

It is not to l)e found in anything that would annul 
liberty —consecration of labour and spur to effort \ nor in 
anything which would diminisii capital—instrument of 
labour and of production. 

The remedy for your present condition is the union ■*/ 
caf'ital and labour in the same hands. 

AVhen Society shall recognise no distinction be3ond 
that of producers and consumers, or rather when r\ery 
man shall be a producer and a consumer —when the enliio 
fruits of labour, instead of being distributed between that 
scries of middle-men who, beginning with the cajiitalist 
and descending to the retail seller, often heighten the 
price of the product 50 per cent., shall be remined by 
labour—the permanent causes of poverty will disappear 
from your midst. Vour future lies in your emancipation 
from the exactions of capital, arbiter to-day of a produc¬ 
tion in which it has no actual share. 
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I speak of your material and moral future. Look 
round you. Wherever you find capital and labour 
united in the same hands—wherever the profits of labour 
are divided between all who labour, in proportion to the 
increase of those profits and to the amount by which 
each workman has helped in the collective work—you find 
a decrease of poverty and at the same time an increase of 
morality. In the Canton of Zurich, in the Engadinc, and 
in many other parts of Switzerland where the peasant is 
the proprietor, and land, capital, and labour art? united in 
the same individual—in Norway, in Flanders, in Eastern 
Frisia, in Holstein in the German Palatinate, in Delgiiim, 
in the Island of Guernsey on the English coast—there 
may be seen a jmjsperity comparatively superior to that 
of all the other parts of Isurope where the land docs not 
belong to the cultivator. A race of husbandmen noted 
for honesty, dignity, and independence, and for their frank 
and sincere manners, people these countries. The habits 
of the miners of ('ornwall in England and of the American 
whalers who trade vith China, among whom participation 
in the profits of the enterprise obtains, are recognised by 
official documents to be better than those of workers 
subject to the system of payment })y a predetermined rate 
of wages. 

Assoriatiofi of labour^ division of the i)rofits of labour— 
that IS, of the profits resulting from the sale of the 
products—among the laliourers, in proportion to the 
amount and the value of the woi k accomplished : this is 
the social future. In this is contained the .secret of your 
emancipation. You were slaves once ; then serfs; then 
tva^e-earners \ before long you sh.nll be, if you will it, free 
producers and brothers in Association. 

Association, free and voluntary, and organised on 
certain bases by yourselves, among men who know, love, 
and esteem one another; not compulsory association, 
imi)Ose*(l by the governing authority and ordered without 
regard for individual affections and ties, and treating men 
as so many machines for production, rather than as beings 
of free and spontaneous will. 

Association administered in a spirit of republican 
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brotherhood by your own delegates and from which you 
shall be able to withdraw yourselves if you wish ; not 
subject to the despotism of the State and of a hierarchy 
arbitrarily constituted and ignorant of your needs and 
aptitudes. 

Association of groups formed according to your own 
tendencies, not, as the authors of systems to which I 
have called your attention would have, of all the men 
belonging to a given branch of industrial or agricultural 
activity. ^ 

The concentration of all the individuals in the 
State, or even in a single qity, engaged in the same 
craft, in one single pioductive society, would lead 
again to the old tyiannical monopoly of the Corpora¬ 
tions. It would make the producer arbiter of prices 
to the injury of the consumer, would give a legal 
form to the oppression of minorities, would dc])rive 
a dissatisfied woikman of every possibility of getting 
work, and would suppress the necessity of progress 
by extinguishing all rivalry in work, all stimulus to 
invention. 

Association has been attempted in the last twenty 
years, first timidly and in unfavourable circumstances 
in France, then in England and in Belgium, and has 
been crowned with success wherever it was undertaken 
with energy, resolve, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. It 
contains the secret of an entire social transformation, 
a transformation which, in virtue of your traditions and 
of the initiative in social progress which you have al\vd;'i 
possessed, should be accomplished first in Italy. And 
this transfoimation, emancipating you from the slavery 
of wages, would at the same time give nevVlif*.* to 
production, to the advantage of all classes, and would 
improve the '*conomic condition of the country. Under 
the present system the aim of the capitalist is usually 
to amass as much wealth as he can in order to retire 
from the aicna of work ; under the system of assodaUon 
you would tend instead to secure the continuity of work, 
that is, of production. At present the head, the director 
of the work, who owes his fortune not to any special 
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aptitude, but to his possession of capital, is often im¬ 
provident, rash, or incapable; an association directed 
by delegates, watched over by all its' members, would 
not run any risks from such defects. To-day labour is 
often directed towards the production of superfluities^ 
not necessaries ; in consequence of capricious and unjust 
inequality in the payment workers abound in one branch 
of activity and are wanting in another; the working-man 
limited to a fixed wage has no /notive for devoting to 
his work all the zfcal of which' he is capable and all 
the activity with which he might increase or improve, 
his output. Association, it is evident, would remedy "this 
and other causes of irregulaiity and of inferiority in 
production. 

Liberty to withdraw oneself, without doing harm to 
the ai^sociatiofi ; equality of all members in the election 
of an executive appointed for a given time—or better, 
subject to removal; freedom of admission, subseciuently 
to' the foundation of the association, without the obli¬ 
gation of putting in capital, hut with permission to 
supply it, for the good of the common fund, by a 
deduction from thi' profits of the first years; indivisibility 
and perpetuity of the co/iective capital ; rcmiinenition for 
all, equal to the necessities of life; distribution of the 
tools and instruments of labour, according to the 
quantity and (luality of each one’s work,—these are 
the general principles upon which you must found your 
associations if >ou are willing to do a work involving 
present sacrifice but futuie gain for the class to which 
you belong. Kach of these principles, that especially 
which concerns the perpetuity of collective capital—the 
pledg 5 of your emancipation and your link with future 
generations—needs a chapter to itself. But a special 
study of working-men’s associations does not enter into 
the plan of my present work. Perhaps if God allows 
me ydl a few years of life I shall do it separately, out 
of my love for you. Meanwhile be sure that these 
rules which 1 have laid down for you here are the 
fruit of deep and earnest study, and deserve your 
attentive consideration. 
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But the capital? The capital with which to stirt the 
association, where is it to come from ? 

1 his IS a gravf question , and I cannot treat of it here is 
I should wish But I will point out to you briefly \our 
own duty and the duty of others 

rh( primary source of that capital must be in your 
selves, in youi sivmgs, in youi Spirit of self sacrifice 
I know the ]josition of most of you, but to some the 
good fortune of regular or better paid emplovment 
affords the possibility '‘of collectinj^, by the caieful 
teonomy of eighteen or twenty eombmtd togethei, the 
small sum sulficunt for staiting tht woik on your own 
account Vnd the ( oust loiisness of fulfilling i solemn 
duty md of dtser\in*, \our desired emincipition ought 
to sustiin you in this economy I could tell you of 
industnal as'.oc i itions, now fininciilly powciful, which 
wen stalled here in 1 ngland b\ the payment of i penny 
a diy by i certain niiinbei of workingmen 1 could 
icpeit to you many stouts of sacrifice heroically endured 
in fiance and elscwheie bv binds of workin iii n, who 
are now posse ssois of considciible capitil ' I here is 
scarcely any dijficult\ which a finii will siistlined by the 

Intht,>(ai T 4a the del b(.mt Hindi ds of vvoi kin^ men Vrho 

had united 1 1 tiu pniposL t t iiiiJiii^An \ su 1 iti m for tht. m muli ture 
ol pi iiiof itcb Vicit l( d b\ the int of lu lari^c. capit il nf clss ir v 1 ir the 
undt. I taking to l■^k thi. C cv rnnunt f^i a subvention of 3 o o tunes 
Itu (Tu\t.iiiint.nt C immission ii-liis d to ^lant it The Vssict itum bi kt. 
up, but luuitL II or the u jrkini' men dt. 1 led to defy e\ery jl <ttaLlr md 
to letsttblish it by th< 11 cwn unt ded effoits Iliey had ntitiie*' 
m 11 V noi ir dit they ha 1 laith 

A tew ii them lioi^Iit to tlu i ew botitty maUrials and to Is t 
value ol ibou >i\.fruics Hut a iloUin{;capitaI\vas inlispensible !■ 
ol till issoLiitcs Loiitiibuti. 1 not withiut dilficiilty m ti incs \ j 
woikinpiicn sho hid no duett inteust in the Soli ty idltdlhei sral 
< fit iin(,s to tint sU ndt r L ipitJl \iid on Mirth ic 1x^4, tht sum f 
trams ind 5 cl t mes h tvin^ betn l llccted the \ssoci Uion w is^t t iieil 
constituted 

IhiSi-ommon lund was bircly sufficient fn thesiait and tor the all 
daily txptnsts itdispin jl Ic to a mamifactiiiin,i' business Nollii ,, re 
maiiicd for wifTt and i tort th 111 tw months ptsse 1 without (he w keis 
iccLivii^ i vinglt halfpenny of pay How did the^ live dui me this 1 tical 
tune'’ As working, mt II do live dm in;: interruptions of work h , c 1 by 
the woikin,; m m who is fortunate t ioiif:h to have work—sellint, , t vning 
one by one their linii->thoIti ^ueds and utensils 

borne work having been txcLUted the piiccwas paid on May 1I47 
That day was for the Associatu n what a viLtoiy is at the bit,'t mf; r t a 
wa , and they celebrated it When the debts hid been pi , ind the 
money owtil tliem eolb cted, theie lemained for evt ry member the sum of 
( francs aud 61 centime* It was a|;reed that tarh should kecf s ft ints is 
wages and devote the lest to 1 fiaternal dinner The fourteen me ibe>-s, 
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consciousness of doing good, may not overcome Each 
of you might contribute by means of }our savings a 
little somctliing to the small primar) iund, in money or 
in mateiial or in impltmints You might be able, if 
your conduct vveie such as to ^\ln confidence and 
esteem, to collect smalj loans from lelations or fellow 
workmen, who would ^jccorne merely shareholdcis in the 
association, and would not ncc*ivc interest on then loans 
except on the profits ot the cntcrpiyic. In min} of your 
industries, in which ttic price of the raw inalcriaT is vuy 
little, the (ipital re(|uiicd to start work indept lulcntly is 
inronsidcralilc If voii lo iletcrinincd to <»lI it )T>u will 
find i w ly \nd it will In better for you if tin foiiii'i 
tioii of this small cip tal is all your own, mined b\ the 
swell of your biow, (*r through the cicditwhidi \oii 
hav * atcpiirtd by wot kmj well \s those nations In st 
pre c M ficcdom wh ‘ !i uc conquered it with then blood, 
so join associations will chaw a largi i and \ttiuiur 
profit fiom the capilil colletUd bj long houis of work 
and Ijy economv th i i troin th.if denied lioni an\ other 
SOUK c 1 his IS the n i lire oftliin^ 'I he \\ orking-incn’s 


most of whom hi] n>t tistr 1 wini lor i \( ti, mit t(),.(thci with their 
l*iiiiiliLS at i( ni 1 ti ist t cost of wh I h was It r/ pi i limily 
1 >1 a whole i oi tJ ytl tli iv u;rs wtri i ri nioic than li ints i week 
In jiim 1 h kti, i II usK o\i.i 11 spin] loi | lopostd to hii> i piinii mtl 

pi\ loi It 111 I iL (1 J III I r pii*- il w IS ir<.i (ti d lud tlu 111 r ii,i ecd on it 

the I III (f (8 li Mrs 1 his w IS ftou 1 foitim foi the Assot ntu ii wlinh 
wasnowsiii el hivi u t least lit lust ii (issiiy ot hk Ihi vahu ol 
the bit id w IS III t i il 111 111 I* m til w i^ls t i h h id as ii ui h 1:9 lit wanted, 

a id for tli iniiii il 1 c <- is 111 ]i is Iht 11 1 111 lit s niidi I 

1 ittli by litllt til \s iLiitioi nil istdei tr> apahlt w ikineii,ovci 
Cimrailthe bstuh 01 I pnvit t nswhiiliith 1 1 hid t itiut iiiti r m Hit: hi st 
ptnrd Its book |i st nt tl t best icstiiiii ny ot tlu ptogress nude 1 rtr 
the month ol \ufiist, 1-(4 , tin witkly eiinin„srtt ithiiiinr st to 11, ij, 
ao flints ind this Sinn did not represent the whole i lolits , t\ti> nutnbtr 
paid into thar ii min m tnml a 1 irtct r sum than he kt pi 

Hit htoks of tilt Soiiity on Duemhir , i s , *,svi tlit MIjwuii; 
results Ihert wire •jamtiibtis it this tune Ihi e t iblisiinient paid t 
rtnt of ,ocofiancs, and Iht picmists wtrt already to 1 sin dl iir tht ,voik 

Value oftoi Is an I plant, 5, i ? frints f cints 
(toods and raw matt ml 2,97atriiut> tents 
In hSnd nt its lor 1,^40 frints 

Oiitstandii >, iitdits, neirly all (rood, r 861 fr incs )o cents 

Iht 1 amt thertfori was ,0 317 fraiits88tents Out ol this the bociety 
only >w t d 4 •’ 17 II iii< s 80 tents to a few ti i ditoi s, and i/s » fi ants to eighty 
friendly wuikin^min rf the sime trade who had made loins to the 
Ab&ociati n in 'hi first ptriod Actud bilante, 3 ,ost« inni-, a cents 
Ihe Assotntioii his continued to flourish ever sin e 
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Associations, founded in Paris in 184S with the aid of 
Government subsidies, prospered very much less than 
those which formed their original capital by their own 
sacrifices. 

But although I counsel you to self-sacrifice because I 
love you truly and do not with servile adulation flatter or 
make light of any possible weaknesses m you, that does 
not lessen the duty of others. The men whom circum¬ 
stances have provided with wealth must understand 
this; llfcy must understand that cAnancipation is a part 
of the Providential Design, and that it will be inevitably 
acc implishod, either with them or against them. Many 
of these men, and especially those of republican faith, do 
understand this; and among these, if you give them 
proofs of determined will and honest intelligence, you 
will find help in your enterprises. They can—and as 
soon as they perceive that the dcsiic for association is 
not the caprice of an hour, but the faith of .a majority 
among you, they will—giv<‘ you facilities for obtaining 
credit, either by advances, or by lounding banks which 
will give credit on the security of the futme work of a 
collective body of working-men, or perhaps by admitting 
you to a shaie in the profits of their undertakings, an 
intermediate stage between the piesent and the future 
by which you might be able to obt.iiii the small amount 
of capital necessary for an independent association. In 
Belgium more than elsewhere institutions such as 1 
have described already exist under the name of of 

Anticipation^ or of People^5 Banks. In Scotlaiul ’i.any 
banks will give credit to any man of known probit> wdio 
pledges Ills honour and offers as his security another 
man of equally proved honesty. And the admi‘-.sion of 
the workmen to a share in the profits is a plan a ('opted 
with singular success by several employers. 
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But the Stale, the Go\ernment—an institution legiti¬ 
mate only A\lien foundt J u>)un a mission of education 
and of progress not yet understood—li.is a solemn debt 
towards you, a debt whieli it will easily fulfil if ever there 
is a really National Go\ eminent, the C lovernmcnl of a free 
and united People. 'I'Ik* Governnu nl will then be able 
to bestow assistance of many kinds upon the People, which 
will solve the social pniblem without spoliation, without 
violence, without laying hands on the wealth previously 
acipured by the citi/ens without rousing that antagonism 
between class and ('lass w'hieh is unjust, immoral, and 
fatal to the natum and w'hi( h visibly retards the progress 
of the Flench m the sent day. 

Powerful assistance might be given in the following 
ways:— 

The exercisc of moral influence in favour of the 
associations by the publicly manifc^stcd approval of the 
Government aj« nt', by fiequent discussion of theii 
fundamental principle m the Representative Assembly, 
and by legislation granted to all voluntary association') 
formed upon the basis described above. 

Improvement m ways of communication and abolition 
of whatever now hinders the free transport of produce. 

The institution of public storehouses and depots, which 
when the approximate value of the consigned goods had 
been ascertained would grant to the associationsadocument 
or bond similar to a bank bill and admissible for circu¬ 
lation and discount, so as to make it po.ssible for the 
association to continue its work without being strangled 
by the necessity of an immediate sale at an)- price. 
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The concession of public works to the associations upon 
the same terms as those granted to individual enter¬ 
prise. 

Simplification of judicial forms, which in the present 
day arc ruinous anti often inaccessible to the poor man. 

Legislative facilities granted fo^the sale and transfer of 
handed property. * 

.\ radical change in the system of taxation by the 
substitution of a sirifde ta.\ on incomes for the present 
cumplit*at(d and cosily system d!‘ direct and indirect 
taxation. And sanction given to the i>rinciple that 
lift IS sacred\ and that since without life neither i\oik, 
nor jii ogress, nor fulfilment of duties is jiossible, 
taxation must not begin until an income exceeds the sum 
of money fiacssary for the maintenance of life. 

but there are other means. The seriilarisation or 
aiipropiialion of ecclesiastic jiossessions—a stej> v\liich 
there is no advantage in discussing now, but which is 
iiu'vitalilc when once the nation assumes a mission of 
education and of collective piogrcss will ]daie in the 
hands of the State- a vast sum of wealth. >,ow sujipose 
that to this is adelcd the value re-prc.scnle-d by land fertile 
and capable of cultivation, but hitheito unieclaimed, 
the value repn sented by the piofits of the railv\a)sand 
of otliLr public undertakings, of winch the administration 
should liecentred in the State: tlie value leprescnted l)y tiie* 
landed [iroperty belonging to the Communes,^ the va’ue 
repiescnted b> tol/aieral inheritances which heyotid tne 
fouilli il* grie ought to revert to the Slate, and the luc 
of othi I sources of wealth wliicli it unneccssa \ to 
enunie‘r;k-‘. Suppose that vMth all this imuiense 
accumulation of wealth a N.mionvl Funi> was 
formed, to be consecrated to the intellect’ll! and 
economic piogre.ss of the wdiole country. Why should 
not a considerable part of this fund be transfoni>» d, with 
the necessary precautions to pi event its being squandered, 

- This property lieK»nn8 liJnJlv to the Commune, ttwrult • i ' th*- needy 
membi-i i of the Cummuiie It is not meant that it should taken from 
the Conr.munes, but that it should be consecrated to the p<s t of each com 
muno by beinft constituted under the diiection ot ele(.tive Communal 
Councils th^ inalienable < afii/a /of ugiicultural .\ssociatiuns. 
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into a fund of credit, to be distributed at a rate ot 
interest of one and a half or of two pti (cnt to the 
voluntary v\orkmj; men's assocntions, lormed ac(or<hn^ 
to the principles indic Uid above and otlmri^ tlu snuritv 
of mofiiiiix and of (apiuih ? 7 hit capital oii^ht to he 

f»atrtd to the work ot du future also and not ot a sin^K 
t^entiition onl) llift the vast scale ot tin. operations 
woild ensuie compeiisUion ffti inevitable losses fiom 
tun I to time 

J he distiibution oT this cndtt oiu(ht to be ( inicd out, 
not b\ tlu (lOVtrnnunl i.oi 1 >> a ("eiilnl Nuionil l>ink, 
but h> lo ill Banks m nn'^tena l\ ih ffi Ctm/nunal 
toi/juih ind with the •.upirvision ol the, C eiitral tiovern 
inent ithout Us min,, the ictual width of the 
vaiuni'' clisses, and will out allowiru; one (lass done to 
monopohsi the le venue fionithi 1 1\ Uionwhic hisleviedtiii 
<7/' tile citi/ens, ind ni',,ht theiefoie to bedevolid to the 
luneht of ally the s* nes ot me isim s siuij;esled lun, bv 
ddlusin*,( ledit iiu re i''in^ and mijirovin,, [uoeliu tion,< oin 
peliii^a j[iadu ited di iiinution in tlu rate of nUeiest and 
tiuslin.; to the /e d .1 id the intiii si ot ill the prodiuei > 
to insure till proaiis ind lonimini) of v\01k, would 
re pi ii e the limited sum ot we dth now < oru < nli iti d in t 
few luiiils and ill dm did, by tlu 111 h niinniy mina^ii ot 
Its own prodidioii ind its own consuinplioii \nd tins, 
Jt.lian \\ oikin,'men, is vour tiiliire \')u lan hasten it 
\\m mur ( oiinlrv I stablish jxipul i (loveinnuiit 
whidi shall 1 pre nt il'> coliedive lifi, its mission, its 
thought Ouuiise )ourselves in a vast univtrsil Lea,,ue 
ol thf People, so that )oir void shall be Hit rout if 
millioi s^and not tf a Jnu indiiidtals only You bivi 
liuth and lustice on join side the Nition will listen 
to vou 

Hut beware' Hein vc the words ot a mi i who Iiis 
studied |oi thirty veirs the course of eviius in Eiiiopt, 
and lias seen the holiest and most us« till enterprises fad, 
at tl monunt of sudess, through the immordit> of 
men )ou will not succeed except b) ^tounn^ btiltryour 
jt/zij , >ou will not win the exercise of >0^ n di»s ext t pt 
b> dtitrvtn^ them, throu^jh self s'lcr^htd indjstr), ind 
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loTe. If you seek them in the name of a duty fulfilled 
or to be fulfilled, you will obtain them, but if you seek 
them in the name of egoism or of some right to rr't'//- 
being taught you by materialists, you will only achieve 
momentary triumphs, followed by tremendous dis- 
illusionmcnts. Those who sjieak^to you in the name of 
well-beings of material happiness, \\hll betray you. They 
also seek their own well-b6ing, and to obtain it they will 
unite with you, as with^an element of strength, while they 
have obstacles to overcome; but Ls soon as they have 
obtained well-being by your aid, they will abandon you 
that they may enjoy their acipsisition in tranquillity, 'rhis 
is the history of the last half-century, and the name of 
this half-century is materialism. 

And it is a history of sorrow and of blood. I have 
seen them—the men who denied (lod, religion, the 
virtue of duty and of self-sacrifice, and spoke only in the 
name of the right to happiness and enjoyment —fighting 
boldly with the >\ords Peojile and liberty on their lips, 
and mingling themselves with us men of the new faith, 
who rashly received them into our ranks. As soon as an 
o|)portunity was offered to them, through a victory or a 
cowardly compromise, of securing comiort and pleasure 
for themselves, they deserted us, and became our bitter 
enemies the day after. A very few years of danger and 
privation were enough to weaiy them, being unconscious 
of a law of duty, and without fiiith in a mission imposed 
upon men by a Power supreme over all, why should 
they have persisted in sacrifice until tlie end of life ? 
And with <leep grief I have seen the sons of the peo) le, 
who had been educated in materialism by such yhih'so- 
phers as tliese, prove false to their mission, false tc* the 
future, false to their country and to themselves, begmled 
by the stupiu, immoral hope of perhaps finding material 
well-being in the caprices and the interests of (vTanny. 
I saw the working-men of France stand by, indifferent 
spcctatoi.s of the coup d'itat of the 2nd of lJt‘<ember, 
because all social questions had been reduced i >r them 
to a question of material prosperity, and they deluded 
themselves into the belief that (he promises, artfully 
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circulated amodg them iy the man who had extinguished 
the liberty of their country, would become facts. To-day 
they lament their lost liberty, and have not acquired 
the promised well-being. No ! I tell you with profound 
conviction, that without God, without belief in a T^aw, with¬ 
out morality, without the power of self-sacrifice, and by 
straying from the rig^[t*path in the wake of men who have 
neither faith, nor worship gf truth, nor the life of 
apostles, nor anything beyond th^ vanity of their own 
systems, you will newer succeed. You may brmg about 
insurrections, but never the true, the great Revolution 
which you and 1 invoke; .that Revolution, if it is not 
an illusion of egoists, ‘^j)ulled on by revenge, is a work 
of religion. 

To improve yourselves and others— this must be the 
first aim and the supreme hope of every reform, of every 
social change, 'rhi* lot of a man is not altered by reno¬ 
vating and embellishing the house in which he lives; 
where only the bod\ of a slave breathes, and not the soul 
of a man, all reforms are uselc.ss; the neat dwelling, 
luxuriously furnished, is a wdiited sepulchre, nothing 
else. You will never induce the society to which you 
belong to Mibstitute the system of association for that 
of wages ev’cpt by jproving that your association will be 
an instiiimeiit of unproved production and of collective 
prosperity. And you can only prove this by showing 
yourselves capable of founding and maintaining the 
association by honesty, mutual kindliness, capacity for 
sacrifice, and li)\e of work. To progress you must shovr 
yourselves capable of progressing. 

Three things are sacred: Tradition, Progre.ss, 
AssocUtion. “ 1 believe ”—thus 1 wrote twenty years 
ago—“ in the immense voice of Ciod which the centuries 
transmit to me througli the universal tradition of 
Humanity; and it tells me that the J'amily, the Nation, 
and Humanity are the three spheres within w'hich the 
human individual has to labour for the common end^ for 
the moral perfecting of himself and of others, or rather 
ot himself through others and for others It tells me 
that property is designed to manife.st the material activity 
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of the individual, the part which he takes in the trans¬ 
formation of the i)hysical world, as the right to vote ought 
to manifest the part which he takes in the administration 
of the political world. It tells me that the merit or 
demerit of the individual before (iod depemls upon his 
u.se of these rights in those siihei^'s of activity. It tells 
me that all these things, being Vilements of human 
nature, are transformed and moditied continuously as they 
approach ever more nearly to the ideal which our souls 
dimly apprehend, but that they can hover be destroyed ; 
ami that the dreams of commumsm^ of the abolition and 
absorption of the individual tin the social whole^ have 
never been more than accidental and transitory 
phenomena in the life ol the human race, appealing 
in every gieat intellectual and moral ciisis, and are 
incajiable of realisation except upon a minute scale, as in 
the C'hristian Convents. I lielieve m the elern.d progiess 
of the life III God’s creaturi's, and in the jnogiess of 
'J'hought and of .A.ction, not <iniy in the man of ilie past, 
but in the man of the future. 1 believe that it is not of 
so much importaiii'c to dcUnninc the form (4 future 
progress, as to open, liy means of a tiuiy leligious 
education, every path of progress to men and to render 
them capable of accomplishing it. And I believe that 
man cannot be made better, more worthy of love, more 
noble, more divinc —which is our aimand tv/z/upon earth - 
by heaping upon him physical enjoyments and by setting 
before him as the object of lilc that irony which is calle«. 
happinesit. I believe in Association as tlie sole m« ar- 
which we uossess of accompli.shing Progress, not or.iy 
because it multiplies the action of the iiroductive fot^'cs, 
but because it l^rings into closer relations all the various 
manifestations of the human soul, and puts the life oj fue 
individual mu, communion with the collective life. Ai d 1 
know that Association can never be fruitful unless it easts 
among free indndduats, among jree nations ca[ 5 abli* of 
realising their solemn mission. I believe that man ougur 
to be able to eat and live without having all the h nirs uf 
his existence absorbed by material labour; that he ought 
to have tune tor developing his superior faculties, liut 
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I lihten with terror to those voices whirh tell us : 
aim in life is selff reservation ; enjoyment ii his rjfit. 
because I know that such maxims can only iTcatc 
cp;oi•^t^ and that they have been in Fiance and elsewhere, 
and threaten to be in Italy, the destruction of every noble 
idea, of all martyr spiri^ and every pledge of futuie great 
ness. ^ 

‘‘'riiat which sapi the vitality of Humanity m the 
present day is the want of a comnvm faitli, of a thought 
shaied by all and reufiiting earth and hca\en, the*L'ni\eiso 
and (lod. [.acking this common faith, man has bowed 
down befoie lifeless matter,*md has consecrated hiinselt 
to tile ailorntion of the idoj Self-liUeicst. And ihi* first 
piicits oi th.ii fatal w.-iship were the kings, jirmces', and 
e\il go\einments. y invented the horrible foiinula : 

tV ''v one for hiiHselj \ they knew' that thus they would 
cualc egoism, and that between the egijist and the slave 
theie i'- but one '•tep, ’ 

Italian Working men, my brothers, shun tins steji. 
On shunning it (kpemls your futuie 

A solemn ml^slon is yours : to jiroM* that wo are all 
sons of (lod and biodiers in Him. You can only do 
this l,y impDving yoiaselves and fulfilling )our l)ut>. 

I have pointed out to )ou, to the best of my powei, 
what \oiir 1 mty IS. And the chief anil most essential 
duiv ot all IS to )our Country. 'I o secure the fieedom 
and unity of your Country is }our duly; and it is also 
a necesiit>. 'I'hc i ncoiiriigemt lit and the measures ol 
w'liM h I have spoken c'an only be the w'ork of a Free and 
Uniteil Coiintiy. The amelioration of your social 
condition can only result from yoiii participation in tin- 
poIitK'al* life ot the nation. Without the franchise jou 
will never tind true representatives of your aspirations 
and needs. Without a popular government whii.h, 
seated in Rome, shall formulate the Jtaluni Coni/^iut^ 
founded* upon the common consent of the nation, and 
dill cted to the fro^e^ress of ail the citizens of the State, 
theie IS no hope of belter things for you. ^’hat day in 
winch, following the e.xample of the French socialists, 
you should separate the social from the />o 'itical t^uestion 
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and should say: We can mandpafe oursekts whatever 
ma) be the form of cemtitut'm which rules the Country, 
you would yourselves seal the peqietuity of yuur social 
servitude, 

And I will point out to you, in bidding you farewell, 
another Duty, not less solemn th:^ that which obliges us 
to found a Free and United Nation. 

Your emancipation can only l)e founded on the 
triumph of one prinHple, the unity of the Human 
Family. To-day, half of the human family, the half from 
which've seek inspiration and consolation, the half to 
which is entrusted the first education of our children, is, 
by a singular contradiction, declared civilly, politically, 
and socially unequal, and is excluded from this unity, 
It is for you who seek your emancipation, in the name 
of religious truth, to protest in every way and upon every 
occasion against this negation of unity, 

The emandpaiion of woman .should be .always coupled 
by you with the (mancipation of the vwkih^-man, It 
will give your work the consecration of a univer'>al 
iruth. 
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/anuary tthy 1S36. 

There is a charge tf)0 often brought against those 
who, like us, love to dwell on jiolitical generalities, and 
insist at length on principles; the charge, that wt* pay 
little attention to material interests, that we are apt to 
sacrifice or neglect facts for what they arc pleased to call 
ahirad theories. 

We are told : ** You are dreamers. What use to us. 
are all your discussions about principles which can only 
mature slowly, and which you can only address to a 
small minority of intellects ? At the present moment we 
want facts, and facts alone. Come down from the lofty 
sphere where \se are not disposed to follow you, to the 
firm ground of practical work. fjcavc generalities; 
descend to particulars. Speak of what wc can see, and 
what is palpable to the senses. Face the question of 
material interests ; would you forsooth profess to make 
the masses jirogress by virtue of mere abstractions? 
Yonder arc people dying for lack of food; men who 
are hungry and athinst, men wIkj have not wherewith 
to clothe themselves in winter. All your theories of a 
social polity, of Flumanity, of a unifying and religious 
faith, will never renew their strength, never clothe their 
nakedness. 1’reclaim those needs openly. Teach the 
proletariat its rights. Uncloak one by one the crimes, 
the injustice, the infamy of our rulers. Denounce every 
act of authority that injures any interest whatever, that 
infringes a single right. Fight, Fight. Shout Liberty 
in the ears of the People. Revolt is the principle of 
the century. Then guide it. In the sionu} atmosphere* 
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that surrounds us, amid the political tempest that pursues 
and presses upon us on all sides, do not cheat yourselves 
into thinking that your message of peace, your weak 
speech of religion and love, will be heeded. Let the 
Future and its Faith alone. The Present demands all 
our thought. Consecrate yourselves to it, and do not 
come and weary us with your mysticism and spiritualistic 
beliefs.” 

They who speak thus arc convinced that it is enough 
to crush us if they call us dreamers. 

And nevertheless those very men are attacked by dis¬ 
couragement ; they are silent;^—or if they speak, they curse. 
A hundred times they have thought to achieve their 
purpose \ as often have they been compelled to start 
afresh. All they say has been already said; all they 
do has been already done,—but never to any ])urpose. 

All the war of criticism, all the opposition of detail and 
of practical reform that they urge on us to-day has been 
expeiimented to the uttermo.st m France. And where is 
France to-day ? She has fallen headlong from one wreck 
to another; from the Revolution to the Empire ; from 
the Empire to the Bourbon Monarchy; from Charles X. 
to Louis Philippe. What has she gained by the change ? 
\Vhat difference can you see between the censorship of 
the first Restoration and the September Press I.aws ? ^ 

The blood-stained wounds of the proletariat have been 
exposed. A thousand times have men counted the 
victims of the deep social inequality that insults ti e 
Cross of Christ. 

We know now the sweat and tears that the rich man's 
bread costs the poor. Yes, and the poor man, the work¬ 
man, has learnt to plead his cause before the tribunal of 
frightened Europe, his indictment, summarised in two 
words, terriole in their energy —Death or JVork. A 
people of workmen has protested against the tuesent 
division of labour, against the greed of the piivileged 
classes. What has been the result? What has been 

* A series of violently repressive laws against the freedom of the prcbs, 
known in French History as the Laws of September, carried by the De 
Broglie Ministry in September 1835. See Louis Blanc's Htt.totre dt Due 
Ans, Vol. IV. c. xi. p. 31a. 
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done? Have any remedies been tried, or any great 
improvements ma^ ? To the producer’s cry of Death or 
IVorh, the unproductive and speculative class replied— 
Death. The cannon has thundered. All this opposition, 
so intrepid, so indefatigable in the petty skirmishes for 
interests and rights, looked on at the butchery with their 
arms at rest. Not in.*ail France did a single cry answer 
the cry of anguish of the Lyons workmen.' Why is this ? 

Thanks to the writers of a whole century,—thanks to 
the martyrs of many centuries,—Liberty and Jiquality 
as principies are to-day admitted in the series of social 
axioms. Independence is universally recognised as the 
fairest jewel in a People’s crown. I’he right not to be 
oppressed, or maimed, or tortured by the tyranny of the 
few, or by foreign invasion, is enshrined in the ‘hearts 
ot all as a sacred imprescriptible right. But does this 
advance us further ^ Not only in Italy, and Poland, 
and (.rermany, but everywhere, material interests are 
openly violated; and yet we all are conscious of our 
rights. Ask whom you will in those unhappy countries. 
You will everywhere encounter hatred of the Russian 
and the Austrian ; a clear di'sirc for freedom; the 
consciousness of right that would justify insurreeuon: 
the conviction of tlie real advantages that would lesult 
for future generations. And yet they suffer in silence ; 
they bow their necks to the yoke; they do not strive 
to break it. Why is this ? 

Because between oppression and insurrection it is 
necessaiy to pass through gendarmes, prisons, and the 
gallows. Because to lace all that, the consciousness 
of the/aet is not enough; they must feel their i/aty to 
destroy i^ Because the mere conviction does not suffice 
to begin a struggle: that must break forth as the mani¬ 
festation of a faith. 

There were men who preached insurrection to those 
peoples ;t who said to them, “You have material in¬ 
terests ; those interests are trodden under foot; see that 

^ .Srbitrary suppression of the Workmen's Associations of Lyons by the 
military lorces, April 1834. See Louis Blanc's Htstotre de Due Atts, 
Vol. Iv. c. V. pp. 196-301. 
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you provide a remedy. You have rights; those rights 
are violated; see that you assert free play for them.” 
For this they conspired. But tyranny was watching. 
It shed their blood before the conspiracy was ripe ; it 
sent a few heads rolling at the conspirators* feet. Then 
they stepped back. A single chance of death outweighed 
a thousand chances of success. -Vhey said, “ Our rights 
arc valuable, and we should dearly wish to win them; 
but first of all rights is the right to live. The interest 
of our ,own life surpasses all other possible material 
interests. It embraces and outweighs them all. With¬ 
out life we can have neither rights, nor well-being, nor 
riches, nor material improvement. Why should we 
hazard our life for an uncertain stake ? Where should 
we find a recompense?” Such weie their words; and 
if we refuse to leave the circle of materi.il c.ilculations, 
we must own they .are consistent, 'i’wo-thirds at least 
of popular Revolutions only benefit the succeeding 
generation. 'Fhe generation that made them is nearly 
always condemned to mark with its own de.td tiie road 
of progress for its successor. Itself can never enjoy the 
result of its travail. 

Now, what theory of material interests, what proof of 
individual rights, could argue a law of self-sacrifice, or 
martyrdom, if martyrdom be the goal that awaits us ? 
Analyse, compare, phrase by phrase, all the doctrines 
of the utilitarians; you will never harmonise with them 
the sacrifice of life, Martyrdom is folly to a People tha*. 
has no stimulus outside material interests ; to their ci 
telligence ('‘hrist has lost all meaning. 

For us, we maintain that there has ne\er been a single 
great Revolution that has not had its source outride 
material interests. We know of riots, of popular in¬ 
surrections, 1 Mt of none that has been crowned with 
success, or transformed into a Revolution. 

II 

Every Revolution is the w’ork of a principle wiuch has 
been accepted as a basis of faith. Whether it invoke 
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Nationality, Liberty, Equality, or Religion, it always 
fulfils itself in the name of a Principle, that is to say, of a 
great truth, which, being recognised and approved by 
the majority of the inhabitants of a country, constitutes 
a common belief, and sets before the masses a new aim^ 
while Authority misrepresents or rejects it. A Revolu¬ 
tion, violent or peaq^ful, includes a negation and an 
affirmation: the negation of an existing order of things, 
the affirmation of a new order to be substituted for it. 
A Revolution proclaims that the State is rotten; that 
its machinery no longer meets the needs of the greatest 
number of the citizens; that its institutions are power¬ 
less to direct the general movement; that popular and 
social thought has passed beyond the vital iinnciple of 
those institutions; that the new phase in tlie develop¬ 
ment of the national faculties finds neither expression 
nor representation in the official constitution of the 
country, and that it must therefore create one for itself. 
This the Revolution does create. Since its task is to 
increase and not diminish the nation’s patrimony, it 
violates neither the truths that the majority possess, nor 
the rights they hold sacred ; but it reorganises everything 
on a new basis; it gathers and harnjonises round the 
new principle all the elements and forces of the country; 
it gives a unify of direction towards the new (///;/, to all 
those tendencies which before were scattered in the 
pursuit of different aims. 'I'hen the Revolution has done 
its woik. 

We recogni‘'e no other meaning in Revolutions. If 
a Revolution did not imply a general reorganisation by 
virtue of a social principle; if it did not remove a 
discord in the elements of a .State, and place harmony 
in its ste.ad; if it did not secure a moral unity; so far 
from declaring ourselves Revolutionist.s, we should believe 
it our duty to oppose the revolutionary movement with 
all our pqwer. 

AVithout the purpose hinted at above, there may be 
riot.'j, and at times victorious insurrections^ but no Revo¬ 
lutions. You will have changes of men and adminis¬ 
tration ; one caste succeeding to another; one dynastic 
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branch oustini; the other. This necessitates retreat: a 
slow rec'onstruction of the past, which the insurrection 
had suddenly destroyed ; the gradual re-establishment 
under new names of the old order of things, which the 
people had risen to destroy. Societies have such need 
of unity that if they miss it in insurrection they turn 
hack to a restoration. Then th^'re is new discontent, 
a new struggle, a new explosion. France has proven 
It abundantly. In 1836 she performed miracles of 
daring jind valour fdr a negation she rose to destroy, 
without positive beliefs, without any definite organic 
pupose, and thought she had won her end when she 
cancelled the old principle 01 legitimacy. She descended 
into that abyss which insurrection alone can never fill; 
and because she did not recognise how neeilful is some 
piinciple of reconstruction, she finds herself to-day, si\ 
years after the July Revolution, five >ears after the days 
of November, two years after the days of April, well 
on her way to a thorough restoration. 

We cite the case of France because she is expected 
to give iiolilical lessons, hopes, and syiii[)jlines; and 
because France is the modern nation in vvhicli theories 
of pine reai'tion, founded on suspicion, on individual 
right, on lilierty alonc^ are most militant, therefore the 
practical conseipiences of her mistakes are shown most 
convincingly. J»ut twenty othei instances might lie 
cited. For fifty years, every movement which, in its 
turn, w.ns suci'essful as an insurrecthm^ but failed as a 
revolution^ has proven how ever) thing depends on tl j 
presence 01 absence of a principle of reronstructio i 

Wherovcf, in fact, individual rights are exercised wi‘ii 
out the inlli»»:nce of some great thought that is common 
to all; wheicver individual interests are not harmon.sed 
by .some organisation which is directed by a posu-ve 
ruling principle, and by the consciousness of a common 
aim^ there must exist a tendency for some .to tsurp 
other.s* rights. In a society like ours, where a division 
into ilasicSj call them what you will, still exist*- m full 
strength, every right is bound to clash with •nolhcr 
right, envious and mistrustful of it; every interest 
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natarally conflicts with an opposing interest: the land¬ 
lord’s with the [feasant’s; the inanutacturer’s or capital¬ 
ist’s w'ith the worknw^’s. All through Europe—since 
equality, however acijepted in theory, has been rejected 
in practice, and the sum of social wealth has accumu¬ 
lated m the hands of a small number of men, w'hile the 
masses gain but a i?i 5 re pittance by their relentless toil 
—it IS a cruel irony, it gives, inetpiality a new lease of 
life, if you establish unrestricted, liberty, and tell men 
they are free, and lyd them use their rights. • 

A social sphere must have its centre; a centre to 
th • indiMdualitics which jfjstle which each other inside 
It, a cenlie to all llie sc ittered rays with diffuse and 
w'riite their light and heat. Now, the theory -which 
binos the social stiiii lure on individual tnlcresh cannot 
suj)pl> this centre. 'I'lie absence of a I'entro, or the 
selei'ljon among opposing mteicsts of that which has 
the most vigorous lile, means either anarchy or privilege 
—that is, either baireii strife or the germ of aiistocracy, 
under whatevei name it disguises itself: this is the part¬ 
ing of the ways whidi it is impossible to avoid. 

Is this what we want when we invoke a Revolution, 
since a Revolution is indispensable to reorgani.se our 
nationality.^ Do we W'ant to condemn ourselves to 
ce.iseless eddying in the whirlpool where France and 
Europe ha\e to^seil for half a century? Do sve want 
to l)e alwa>s making and unmaking, and be still m 
a luovisional dis{>cnsation, be still uncertain of the 
morrow? Do we want strife, oi peace and harmony? 
This is the wliole question. 

For us there is no doubt. I’o find a I'entre for all 
the many i meres Is we must rise to a region above them 
all, independent of them all. 'I’o close a provisional 
dispensation and organise a peaceful future,' wc must 
reconnect that centre with something, eternal as Truth, 
progressive as its development in llic sphere of facts, 
'i'o prevent the clasli of individualities we must find an 
auf' common to all, and direct ourselves towards it. To 
make it easier for all to reach it we must consolidate 
and associate the forces of all. What els^ is a>yodafion 
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but a conception that makes for unity ? And how can 
such a conception be understood without a principle 
around which it may revolve ? , 

We are, therefore, driven to the sphere of principles. 
We must revive belief in them; we must fulfil a work of 
faith. The logic of things demands it. 

Ill 

Principles alone are constructive Ideals are never 
translated into facts without the general recognition 
of some strong Ijelief. Gcpat things are never done 
except by the rejection of individualism and a constant 
sacrifice of self to the common progress. Now, self- 
sacrifice is the sense of Duty in action. And the sense 
of Duty cannot spring from individual interests, but 
postulates the knowledge of a superior, inviolable Law. 
Every law rests on a principle: otherwise it is arbitrary 
and its violation is permissible. This principle must be 
freely accepted by everybody: otherwise the law is 
despotic and its violation is a duty. The ai)plication of 
principle lies in a life in conformity with Jaw. To dis¬ 
cover, to study, to preach the principle which shall be 
the basis of the social law of the country and of the 
times in which he lives, should be the aim of every man 
who directs his thought to any political organisation. 
Faith in that principle is the parent of effective and 
lasting work. The isolated and barren knowledge nf 
individual interests can only lead to the isolated . 'id 
barren knowledge of individual ri^lit. And the kii'^w- 
ledge of individual right will, where that right is denied, 
lead in its turn to discontent, opposition, .strife, some¬ 
times insurrection, but insurrection which, like that of 
Lyons, rcs^dts only in a bitterer hostility between the 
classes which compose society. Whenever, then'fore, 
we desire to do one of those great deeds called Revolu¬ 
tions, we must always return to the knowledge and 
preaching of principles. The true instrument of the pro¬ 
gress of the peoples is to be sought in the moral factor. 

But do we, therefore, neglect the economic factor 
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material interests; the importance of industrial victories, 
and the labours that won them ? Do we preach 
principles for principles’ sake, faith for faith’s sake, as 
the romantic school ct literature to-day preaches art for 
art's saAt*. ’ ^ 

God forbid ! We |iy not suj^ress the economic factor: 
we believe, on the contrary, that it is destined in the 
society of the future to admit an ever-increasing exten¬ 
sion of the principle of e{]uaUt}\ and to incorporate the 
fruitful principle of Association, liut we subordinate tlie 
economic to the moral factor, because if withdrawn from 
it^' controlling influence, diasociated from iirinciples, and 
aliandoned to the theories of induiduahsin which govern 
it to-day, it would re-.iilt in brutish egotism 5 in pei'petual 
stiife between men who should be brothers; in the 
expression of the appetiles of the human species, whilst 
it ought rather to represent on the ascending curve of 
progress the material translation of man’s activity, the 
expiLSSion of man’s industrial mission. 

No, we do not neglect material interests: on the 
contrary, we reject as impeifeot and irreconcilable with 
the needs of the age every doctrine which iloes not 
include iht m, or logards them as less imiiortant than 
they really aie. ^V^. believe that to every stage of pro¬ 
gress thtre should be a corresponding positive improve¬ 
ment in the material condition of the people ; and this 
successive improvement, in a certain manner, verifies 
for us the j^ri^gress made. I Jut vve maintain that 
mateiial intcicsts cannot be developed alone, that 
they are depenOiait on principles, that they are not 
the end and aim of society; because we know that 
such a theory is destructive of human dignity; because 
we lemember that when the material factor began to 
hold the field in Rome, and duty to the people was 
reduced to giving them bread and public slunos, Rome 
and its people were hastening to destruction; because 
wt see to-day in France, in Spain, in every country, 
librity trodden under foot, or betrayed precisely in 
the name of commercial interests and that servile 
doctrine which parts material well-being fioai pimciples. 
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We do not forget the services rendered to the cause 
of progress by the political school of the Rights of Man, 
nor the importance of the econo nic teachings, which 
towards the end of the eightcenti century assailed the 
absurd and immoral restrictive system under which 
governments commitU'd the indiu trial development of 
the nation to customs officers, as they committed its 
moral development to censors and constabulary.^ In 
an age when the rights of individuals were systematically 
violated, these teachings were indispensable, and without 
them we should not now be where we arc. But to-day 
we hr ve pas.sed beyond them ; we cannot «.tand still 
within their limits without denying the new tendenc'ics 
which aim at reconstruction. The peoples hailed the 
destructive work of the past century because they hojicd 
that a new organisation would take the place of the old 
one; but since then they have been disillusioned again 
and again, and now they will not stir unless rekinclled 
by a new organic programme. ')i\\eindi7'idital sacred ; 
his interests, his rights, are inviolable. But to make 
them the only foundation of the political strut ture, and 
tell each individual to win his future with his mvn 
unaided strength, is to surrender society and progress 
to the accidents of chance and the vicissitudes of a 
never-ending struggle ; to neglect the great fact of man’s 
nature, his social instinct; to plant egotism in the s-oul; 
and, in the long run, impose tlic dominion of the strong 
over the weak, of those who have over those wlio ha* e 
not. The many abortive attempts of the last fo 'y 
years prov.* this. 

\\'hen, tlsv-refore, we ])reach almost exclusively thu'.e 
principles which seem to us to derive from the a-iual 
condition of human knowledge, wc purpose follov aig 
the way whku leads to the material as well as the moral 
future of the nations. When we insist on the n- ed of 
raising on those principles a structure of belief; m the 
place of dead or dying creeds, we shall be responding 
to a prayer of the peoples, often ill-exi)ress« I, nu^re 

' Bun \ armed Italuin police with a military organisation ■»on^tVhat 
similar tu the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
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often ill-understood, but which has been revealed in 
many forms most dissociated and dissimilar, and is tlie 
historical secret of th< nineteenth century. And when 
we say: “ Rise to thj sphere of principles; guide the 
peoples, now wandering in darkness, to the law of 
Progresjs, to Hiimanitf^to Ood ; awake again the moral 
sense, the sentiment of Duty in men whom others would 
fain convert into calculating-machines ; show a great 
purpose to the young, so easily, assailed to-d.iy by 
discouragement and tioubt; give to men by cnftiusiasm, 
and religion, and love, a new moral existence, since the 
old one of privilege and inequality is dust and ashes,”— 
w'lien we say this, w<i are convinc'cd that every other 
method of treating public (luestions is an illusion, or 
a he ; that {jolitical Jorms <*nnsidere(l in isolation 
and by tht'mselvcs aie, as the ancients said of law, 
spider-^’ webs that imprison little insects, but which are 
lorn through by big ones ; that the spirit alone gives 
importance to forms ; that institutions are a licad icttiry. 
ineffectual and impotent, whenc\er the breath of popular 
jirogress, and brotluThood, and association does not 
insiiire them : that all niton declarations arc futile 
where men h.ive suireiitiered themselves to individualism, 
and organised themselves on a basis of inecjuality, and 
theiefijre naturally lend to ehulc suc’h declarations, 
and rather seek in them a weajwm of dtjfence against 
othi rs - convinced that no other method can yirotit 
the cause of Humanity, the great intere.sls of the People, 
and Labour, and Nationality, and moral gro^vtli—the only 
things Avliich merit our sacrifices and our labours. 

Instil into a People’s soul, or into its teachers and 
wiiters, one single principle, and it will be worth more 
to that People and Country than a whole jystem of 
interests and rights addressed to each individual; or 
. war to the death against the arts of a corrupt govern¬ 
ment. • 

li by dint of example you can root in a nation’s 
hurt ilie principle Avhich the Prencli Revolution pro¬ 
claimed but never carried out, that t/ic Stafi mves ei^ery 
member the means of existeme or the. :\nice to work 
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for itf and add a fair dednition of existence, you have 
prepared the triumph of right over privilege; the end 
of the monopoly of one class j>ver another, and the 
en<i of pauperism ^; for which lat present there are 
only palliatives, Christian charit}\, or cold and brutal 
maxims like those of the Eng^4^i school of political 
economists. 

When you have raised men’s minds to believe in 
the other principle j that society is an association of 
hihourSi "and can, thanks to that ‘belief, .deduce both 
in theory and practice all its consequences; you will 
have no more castes, no *tnore aristocracies, or civil 
wars, or crises. You will have a People. 

And when the gospel of the brotherhood of all 
the men of a nation has made the soul a sanctuary 
of virtue and love; when the great conception of 
Nationality is no more dwarfed to mean proportions; 
when it seeks as a basis for its rights something more 
than mere material interest, interest that always has its 
rivals; when the mother repeats its pure and holy 
doctrine to the child at her knee, at tliose hours of 
morn and even when woman, angel-grown, teaches 
her offspring heavenly truths as axioms and principles 
immutable—then only will you have a nation such as 
you can never have from sophists who would found 
a godless Nationality. Tor Nationality is belief in a 
common origin and end, and if set up to-day by one 
interest it can be overthrown to-morrow by am cher 
interest more daring and more powerful. 

And so it must ever be. Principles, which some 
would reiegate among abstractions, by their nature 
he so near material interests, and what is called the 
econonne foctor^ that they involve its practical triumph 
as an ineviialjle consequence. The sphere of principles 
includes and embraces them all. But all material 
progrc.ss is the infallible result of all moral progress. 
We cease to waste our strength in a petty w<ir, nor try 
to defeat interests in detail and without guarantee 

’ In text, mcHtiiciia —mendicity. A phase of'the ^otial probleni iu 
I'outinental nations analogous to pauperism in England.. 
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of permanent success; we strive instead to reach the 
common source and plant ourselves in the key of the 
position. The effectslof our exertions may appear more 
slowly, but they are more certain, and alone are durable. 
The work of faith, thd moral work, advances insensibly, 
like the movement oiftjie hand on the clock, but it alone 
is called to mark the solemn hours of the nations. 

A newspaper is not a work of legislation : it operates 
indirectly only. A newspaper .does not clothe the 
naked poor, or give bread to the starving: if preaches 
and insists that this should be done. Now, how shall 
we work on the readers mind? How convince him, 
not only of the existence of the decease but of the 
need of a remedy? How communicate to him the 
spirit of activity, the power of self-sacrifice, w'hich 
are necessary to o\ercome obstacles? A newspaper, 
generally speaking, is written for the well-to-do classes, 
and these classes, comfortable in their prosperity, have 
never experienced jirivation or suffering; they see at 
times the misery of the poor, but easily accustom 
themselves to consider it as a sad social necessity^ and 
leave to future generations the t are of finding a remedy. 
Sweet are indilTerence and oblivion to the man who 
sits in the sanctuary of his family, surrounded by 
smiling faces, while the wintry blast blows without, 
and the snowflakes, swift and fine, beat against the 
panes of a double window. Do you hope to drag 
these favourites of the world from their apathy, by the 
simple expiession of the economic silnalton and what 
should be its substitute in a well-organised society? 
Do you hope to shake them from their selfish repose, 
merely by cold analysis of what happens in a sphere 
to which they never penetrate ? They w;ll approve 
perhaps in theory your utilitarian doctrines; but do 
not ask them to promote them. Why should they? 
You si teak in the name of interests. Is not the first 
of all interests enjoyment ? And they do enjoy. 

There is a great gulf betw'een approving a thing 
and sacrificing yourself for it, a gulf which you with 
your methods cannot cross. And >et this is just the 
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problem. Man is thought and action. Your theories 
may modify the former; they cannot create the latter. 

We must therefore modify, reform, transform, the 
whole man into a unity of life, b We must teach him 
not rights but duty; awaken to^better things his de¬ 
generate nature, his half-exhaust^(i|[ soul, his drooping 
enthusiasm; we must give him the consciousness of 
human worth and men’s mission here below, and thereby 
raise the strength to act which now is crushed by his 
indifferehce. And this is a workafor principles, and 
belief, and religious thought, and faith. 

This was the work of Jesus. He did not try to save a 
dying world by criticism. He did not speak of interests 
to men whose souls were poisoned by the cult of 
interests. He preached, in God’s holy name, certain 
truths till then unknown; and these few truths, which 
now after eighteen centuries we are striving to reali.se, 
changed the face of the world. One single spark of 
faith achieved what all the sophisms of the philosophic 
schools had never caught a glimpse of: a forward step 
in the Education of the Human Race. 

The problem of to-day—we shall never weary of 
repeating—is, as in the days of Christ, an educational 
problem. But what is Education unless it rest upon 
principles, and draw its being from a common faith, and 
strive for its victory ? 
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and the Future” liras written in French at Bienne in 1835, At a 
time when 'Louis Philippe had thrown off tht mask and frankly broken 
with the democratic movement to which he owed his throne. Its object 
was to hearten the popular party, dispirited with the failure of the revo¬ 
lution oi i8w, and to urge them ^o push forward the revolutionary 
agitation. The parliamentary strategy of i8i5*3o, a policy of compromise 
and small reforms, had failed; it had only exposed the defects of the 
existing system, without suggesting a bettensnbstitute. The constitutional 
reformers had been defeated by their own doubts and fears; the 
democratic party must reproduce the enthusiasm, the unflinching adhesion 
to principle, of the Great Revolution. It must cut itself clear from con¬ 
ventions and prejudices, and boldly avow a republican policy. Not that 
the mere form of republican institutions had any magic in it. The world 
needed the republican spirit, the essence of whidi vias the devotion of the 
individual to the common good, and which found its outward expression in 
the substitution of associated effort for individual enterprise. Men who 
had a great principle like this tu assert could not be patient or silent; and 
in Italy and Poland and Germany, where the press was gagged, and 
public agitation led to the scafTold, there was no road but that of open 
conflict with the government. Not that Mazzini, as he was careful to ex¬ 
plain in a later note, advocated feverish, ill-considered, insurrectionary 
movements ; the education ot the secret press and the seciet society must 
precede revolution. 


NOTE 

The figures in parentheses on pages 150 onwards refer to notes too long 
to put at the foot of the text which will be found at the end of the essay, 
pages 184 to 194. 
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I 

The crusade is being organised. The monarchy arrays 
itself for battle. It has returned to the dictatorial habits 
of Louis XIV. and is preparing d^itafmth the arms 
of the sixteenth century. 

In the midst of the great popular excitement of 1830 
the monarchy was distraught for a moment, and thought 
its doom had come. In truth we, and we alone, saved 
it from its doom. We lost a marvellous opportunity. 
We forgot that the morrow of victory is much more 
perilous than its eve. Intoxicated with triumph and 
pride, we pitched our tents when we ought to have 
hastened on, and, like thoughtless children, we betook 
ourselves to play with the arms of those we had 
vanquished. Diplomacy lay well-nigh crushed under 
the popular barricades, .and yet we welcomed it as a 
friend into our ranks ; we made its arts ours, and, raining 
notes and protocols, learned to ape our discomfited 
masters. Like the condottieri of old, we sent back free 
and armed the prisoners of battle. The monarchy 
was stretched low and at our mercy, and we, like 
medieval knights, we republicans, drew back two paces 
as though to give it an opportunity to remouijt. Coldly 
calculating, it took advantage of our chivalrous ardour 
to begin its work again, a work undertaken with a 
constancy and unity of conception that should make us 
blush at our discords and slackness. 

While we were numbering our dead, they began 
silently to increase their ranks. While we were disput¬ 
ing among ourselves whether to march in the name of 
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*91 or of ’93, of Robespierre or of Baboeuf, they were 
marching on, slowly, silently, caressing some, threatening 
others, working their way underground when they thought 
themselves not powerful enough to venture into the 
light of day, avoiding obstacles they could not overcome. 
Instead of snatching from the grave a shred or so of the 
banner of the past, they clothed the whole past with 
a semblance of life, and 're-decked it with the colours 
of the future. Anger, ambition, jealousy, everything 
yielded Eo the one end of gaining fower. In the North 
the form was given up to preserve the substance, and the 
habits of despotism were rehounced that the monarchy 
of the usurper might fraternise with the monarchy of 
divine right. In the South they knelt in the mire, and 
suffered the insults of diplomacy, to obtain from it peace 
and help. To-day the alliance is concluded, the equili¬ 
brium re-established between the old and the new 
powers; and both alike weigh upon us. The enemies of 
progress touch the apogee of power. Corruption has 
conquered souls that fear could not reach; gold has 
finished the work of the prisons. Consciences have been 
bought and sold, genius prostituted, anarchy sown among 
thinkers, crosses and pensions showered upon some, 
proscriptions and terrors upon others; the bourgeoisie 
has been seduced by trickery, suspicion sown broadcast, 
espionage raised to a system. The monarchy in the pride 
of its strength has cast the cloak aside, and to day 
impiously denies God, Progress, the People, Huma.uty. 
With the constable^ on one side and the executioner on the 
other, it wipes out our right to free movement and to the 
future; it destroys our memories and hopes, puts brute 
force in the place of ideas, bids us to our knees as 
it bade our fathers when they were serfs, when thought 
was banned, intellect and conscience dumb, and silence 
the law for all. And we, what shall we do ? Shall we 
give way to despair ? Shall we renounce for a time our 
battle-cry, frank, loyal, strenuous as our soul ? Repeat 
the fifteen years’ comedy? Show that we aie tamed? 
Deceive the monarchy which we could, and would not, 

'See Note, p. 134. 
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vanquish? Copy its methojds, its habits, its tactics? 
Lead it smilingly by tortuous ways, to the precipice’s 
edge, then suddenly funmask ourselves, stab it in the 
back, and hurl it down the abyss ? 

Men who adopt and counsel such as the only policy 
left to us, who preac/i patience as the sole remedy for 
our ills, or who admit* the necessity of the struggle but 
leave the powers that be to begin it, such men do not, 
I believe, understand the present state of affairs. They 
change a call to oreate into a call to oppose. They 
falsify the stamp of the age ; they betray unconsciously 
the cause they seek to further; they forget that the task 
assigned to the nineteenth century is one whose very 
essence it is to create, initiate, make new, one "which 
only free spontaneous action and a free and daring 
conscience can complete. 

It is not enough to drag a monarchy to the abyss: 
we must be prepared to fill up that abyss, fill it up 
for ever, and on it raise a lasting edifice. Monarchies 
can be un-madc and re-madc in a day. The mighty 
hand of Napoleon overturned half a score; but monarchy 
still lives, and greeted his grave with a smile of triumph. 
In 1S30, a throne of eight centuries vanished under 
three blows struck by the people; and yet we to-day 
are proscribed by a monarchy which has risen from 
its ruins. Let us never forget this. 

What was called the fifteen yeari comedy was played 
in France wondrous well. The skilful and flawless 
Jesuitry of the actors might merit the envy of crowned 
heads. What were the consequences ? 

The fifteen years* comedy killed the monarchy of me 
elder branch of the Bourbons \ but it killed at the 
same time the frank, austere, revolutionary energy 
which had placed France at the head of "the nations 
of Europe. While it doomed the powers that be to 
sleepless dread, it doomed the advanced party in 
France to a long r 61 e of dishonesty. For, through 
it hypocrisy wormed itself into the souls of men, 
calculation took the place of enthusiasm, the brain 
superseded the heart, and theories of passive resistance 
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succeeded to the genius 'that ever presses forward to 
things new. The masculine, vigorous national thought 
languished under a multitude of Ipetty, bastard incom¬ 
plete conceits, and apostasy entered the sphere of 
political life. That disloyal, treacherous war of sub¬ 
terfuges spread over French civijisation a stratum of 
corruption whose results last to this day: another 
such war would be fatal lindeed. Here is matter for 
reflection. When the times are ripe for breaking 
from the* present and advancing Cowards the future, 
all hesitation is fatal: it unnerves and dissolves. Rapid 
movement is the secret of all* great victories. When the 
consequences of a principle are exhausted, and the edifice 
which has sheltered us for centuries threatens to fall, we 
should shake the dust from our feet and hasten else¬ 
where. Life is outside. Within, there is but the cold, 
benumbing air of the tomb, scepticism wandering among 
the ruins, egotism following in its track; then, isolation 
and death. 

And to-day the times are ripe. The consequences 
of the principle of individualism which dommatf^d the 
past are exhausted. The monarchy has reached its 
second restoration and finds no more creative virtue in 
itself; its life is but a wretched plagiarism. Show me, if 
you can, a single important act, a single sign of European 
life, that does not proceed from the social principle, 
which does not depend upon the people^ the king of the 
future. The old world can only resist', its remaining 
strength is but the strength of passive resistance. The 
aristocracies of to-day are but corpses, now and again 
galvanised into motion. Monarchy is the reflection, the 
shadow of a life that has passed away. Since 1814 the 
future calls to us. For twenty-two years the people, 
eager for a''step forward, strain their ears for that cry. 
And would you travel once more over the old ground, 
fall back, begin again a task that is done, copy the past, 
and, because the monarchy is in its dotage, return to 
infancy ? 

What do you hope for when you beg inspiration in the 
enemy's camp, and follow in its footsteps? Whither 
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will you fare along the tortuous road of revolutionary 
diplomacy over which you would drag the younger 
generation ? Beware I the roads of mere opposition such 
as yours lead only to monarchy. There exists generally 
an essential relation»between the means and the end; 
and constitutional taclips can only result in constitutional 
changes. The fifteen years’ opposition gave birth to 
1830. Every analogous opposition will (unforeseen circum¬ 
stances apart) give birth to similar results. In 1830 the 
people confin^ • within the Charter the limits of the 
attack, because it had used itself to coniine in the same 
boun^ the limits of the defence. It will be ever the 
same. If, in the old revolution, the French people angrily 
answered the challenge of the allied monarchies of 
Europe by beheading a king and raising the republican 
banner, that challenge, we must never forget, was un¬ 
provoked and a war to the death. Of the members of 
the royal family, some were in arms against France on 
the frontier; others were persistent conspirators against 
her in Paris. Without these causes the revolution would 
never have reached so easily that state of things. The 
impulse given by the demands of the States-General 
would not have passed beyond the movement of ’91. 
But monarchical Europe to-day wages no open war of 
arms against the revolutions of a people thirty millions 
strong : she offers them a traitor’s hand, and the kiss of 
Judas. She does not challenge them to battle : she tries 
to dishonour them. Then she creates a solitude about 
them; surrounds them like scorpions with a circle of fire, 
and in that circle they consume their own strength, and 
since the life of revolutions consists in growth, they 
perish. 

But suppose it happen otherwise ; suppose (he people, 
outstripping the first impulse, wipe out a principle instead 
of simply modifying it; suppose they change a mon¬ 
archical'revolution into a republican one, and attain the 
purpose you have at heart. You will then have gained 
the form, not the habits, customs, ideas, beliefs, of a 
republic. The people which moves not from faith, but 
by simple reaction against the abuses of monarchy, will 
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preserve the antecedents, the traditions, the education of 
the monarchy : you will have the form of a republic, but 
the substance of a monarchy. Questions of political 
organisation will overlay the true, the supreme question, 
which is a moral and a social one. 1 

Criticism will not regenerate tjifc peoples. Criticism 
is powerful to dissolve, not to create. Criticism is in¬ 
capable of passing beyond* the theory of the individual; 
and the triumph of individualism can only engender a 
revolutioh for protestantism and libtrty. har otherwise 
is the republic. The republic, as I at least understand 
it, means association, of whirfi liberty is only an element, 
a necessary antecedent. It means association, a new 
philosophy of life, a divine Ideal that shall move the 
world, the only means of regeneration vouchsafed to the 
human race. Opposition is an instrument of mere 
criticism. It kills; it does not give life. And when it 
declares a principle to be dead, it takes its seat upon the 
dead body and stirs no further. Only a new Ideal can 
thrust the corpse aside, and move forward in search of a 
new life. For this reason the revolution of '89, a revolu¬ 
tion essentially protestant in its character, ended by 
enthroning criticism, by affirming the brotherhood of 
individuals, by organising liberty. And by reason of this 
the revolution of 1830—a revolution purely of opposition 
—proved itself from the first incapable of translating imo 
action that social conception of which it had distant 
glimpses. Opposition can only demonstrate the barren¬ 
ness, the decadence, the exhaustion of a principle. 
Beyond, for it, there is the void, whereon men bu«ld not. 
A republic is not planted upon a demonstration ad 
absurdum. Direct proof is indispensable. Authoritative 
Truth aloqe can give us salvation. 

II 

Two things are essential to future progress ■ the mani¬ 
festation of a principle, and its incarnatioji in deeds. 
Apostles of a faith which aims at construction, we can¬ 
not advance save with banners unfurled, confronting the 
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hostile faith in deadly battle. Wait, they say. But for 
what ? For opportunities ? But what are opportunities 
save a special arrangement of the circumstances whose 
office it is to give birth to deeds? And whence can 
opportunities arise except from our own efforts? Do 
you want war? Wh®m will the combatants be drawn 
from? From those who are marching in full accord, 
peoples who have even now renewed a covenant of 
brotherhood, who have one end in view, one epemy, one 
fear ? Will it b*e against peoples prostrate in the mire ? 
War will never arise in Kurope except by insurrection. 
Do you want coups ^etatf Only a strenuous, obstinate 
struggle can make them inevitable. But how maintain 
the struggle ? By conspiracy ? The preachers of 
patience object, even as they object to insurrection. 
By the printing press ? The governments kill it: you 
have everywhere laws which fetter it, censors who vex 
the writer, judges who condemn thought and shut it 
within prison walls. Can you surmount these obstacles ? 
In France, f)erhaps. But take the case of a country 
absolutely without a Press; without a Parliament or a 
Council where politics may be discussed; without 
literary journals; without a national theatre; without 
popular education; without foreign books. Suppose 
that country to suffer, suffer terribly, the upper and 
middle classes as well as the mass of its people, from 
poverty, from domestic and foreign oppression, from 
constant violation of the national principle, and the 
absence of all intellectual and industrial development. 
What is that country to do? AVhence can arise that 
slow and gradual progress which you admire ? 

And yet that country does exist. Its name is Italy, 
Poland, and for some time, Germany. It* embraces 
nearly two-thirds of Europe. 

Look^at Italy! 

In her there is neither progress, nor any chance of 
progress, save by revolution. Tyranny has raised an 
impenetrable wall along her frontier. A triple army of 
spies, of customs officers, and of constabulary^ holds 

* See note to p^gc r ^4. 
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nightly and daily vigil to prevent the circulation of 
thought. Mutual instruction ^ ip prescribed. The 
universities are closed or enslaved. The penalty of 
death hangs not only over those who print clandestinely, 
but over those who possess or read the forbidden book. 

The introduction of independe^it foreign newspapers 
is forbidden. Intelligence perishes in infancy for lack 
of nourishment. Young men sell their faith for self- 
indulgenc^^, or waste their strength in fits of barren 
cynicism. They oscillate between Don Juan and 
Timon. And privileged souls, souls afire for Right, 
who for an instant caught glimpses of the Future, 
when environment weighs heavy upon them, let their 
light go out, and perish, without an object, without a 
mission, like flowers unwatered or the Peri shorn of 
her wings. Who, I ask again, shall give progress to 
this people? Who shall give it to Poland, who lies 
in equal case ? Who shall give it to Germany, whose 
lot will soon be the same, when, in obedience to your 
counsels, her patriots have stayed the struggle which 
peoples indeed the prisons, but awakens, little by little, 
the masses ? How may we introduce into those 
countries the undefined but sacred thought invoked by 
all, if we are influenced by personal calculations, and 
draw back in face of the danger, if we dare not with 
arms in our hands, like the smugglers of the Pyrenees, 
defend the contraband of the intellect ? 

Insurrection: 1 sec for those peoples no other 
possible counsel: insurrection as soon as circumstances 
‘ allow: insurrection, strenuous, ubiquitous: the in> 
surrection of the masses: the holy war of the op- 
pressed: the republic to make republicans: the people 
in action«to initiate progress. Let the insurrection 
announce with its awful voice the decrees of God: let 
it clear and level the ground on which its own immortal 
structure shall be raised. Let it, like the Nife, flood ^ 
all the country that it is destined to make fertile. We 
speak here especially for those who lie at the base of 
the European social system—^for those who wander in 

> Bell'Lancaster B^atem of teadiing 
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darkness condemned to silence by a double tyranny, 
while others more privileged can walk illumined by the 
sun, and discern deafly the end of the common labour 
-~for enslaved races who for long centuries have sought 
in vain the mission assigned to them by God—for 
Poland, for Hungary, Jfor Italy, for Spain, a country of 
great destinies, to-day wasting its strength between two 
systems, each one the translation of a false principle— 
for Germany also, poor, sacred Germany, who awoke 
us all with LutherV manly voice, for whom to-day we 
can only show a sympathy so lukewarm as to show like 
indifference. We speak for all, because all are in¬ 
dispensable elements of the European commonweal 
that is to be—because above and beyond the Special 
mission which each of us is called to fulfil on earth, 
there is a common mission which embraces all Humanity 
—because we fail to see that men have as yet duly 
realised how essential it is that the republican Party 
should be morally united by the apostolic power of the 
written word, and that it is the written word which 
determines the choice of the system round which all the 
forces of the progressive press of Europe must rally. 
Wo have men to-day, republican writers of merit, who 
maintain that there is no light to guide the people to a 
better land except it come fiom the hands of those who 
hold w'atch and guard to keep them in the slough in 
which they lie—others who are content to implore, 
almost as an alms, some fraction of liberty for the 
people—others ‘who desire that European association 
should ripen under the sun of constitutional monarchy, 
who reject as dangerous any attempt at regeneration by 
means of a great religious principle, who protest against 
every bold movement of the people as inopportune and 
ineffectual, against every really creative belieT displayed 
by the defenders of the people. And I protest against 
the false theory, which confounds the material expression 
of progress with progress itself, and redoubles, as it were, 
the burdens of the peoples, by condemning them to an 
initiation by degrees, parallel to the stages of suffering 
they have passed through. 
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: those peoples will sink to the depths of hell in 
their fall; but if they rise, they will attain to heaven. 

Nations are initiated into the worship of liberty by the 
sufferings of servitude. They have endured beyond 
words; when they rise, they will grow, beyond all 
imagination, to a giant’s statur^. Their grief was 
blessed. Every tear taught them a truth. Every year 
of martyrdom prepared them for an a!)soIute redemp¬ 
tion. They have drained the cup to the dregs. 
Nothing i»left to them but to dash it^o pieces. 

AVhat, then, is to be done ? 

(i) Preach! fight! act I 

The republican Party must change neither attitude 
nor language. Every modification introduced, for 
dubious tactical reasons, into its conditions of life, 
would bring it from its high estate to a mere political 
party. Now, the republican Party is not a political 
party: it is an essentially religious party. It has its 
faith, its doctrine, its martyrs from Spartacus onwards; 
and it must have doctrine inviolable, authority infallible, 
the martyr’s spirit and call to self-sacrifice. Forgetful¬ 
ness of this duty, imitation of the monarchy or 
aristocracy, the substitution of negations for positive 
beliefs, have often wrecked it. The fdfea, the religious 
thought, of which it is, even unconsciously, a manifesta¬ 
tion on earth, has raised it to giant stature when all 
men said that it had gone for ever. We must not forget 
that political parties fall and die : religious parties neu r 
die, except when the victory is won, when their Vital 
principle has attained its full development, and become 
identified with the progress of civilisation and of morals. 
Then, but not till then, in the heart of the people, or 
in the brain of some individual, powerful by viitue of 
genius and *iove, God plants a new thought, vaster and 
more fruitful than that which is passing away ; the 
centre of faith advances a step, and only those who 
gather around it constitute the party of the future. 

The republican Party n§ed not fear for the fiaal issue 
of Its mission, or be discouraged for temporary defeats 
that do not affect the main body, and only concentrate 
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around it the combatants who, in the heat of battle, have 
strayed too far away; or fear because at every turn men 
try to set up might fbr right, matter for spirit. I'he 
danger is elsewhere. 

Having regard to the essence of things, and without 
reference to the passing hour or the men of our day, the 
position of the republican Party is, by reason of the 
recent persecutions, better than before. The law of 9th 
of September,^ which was to prove fatal to us, has given 
representative monairchy its death-blow. It has settled 
the eternal question between the citizen monarchy and 
the dynastic opposition. It has discredited systems 
which professed to reconcile the sovereignty of the 
people and the irresponsibility of its deputies, continued 
progress and the immobility of an hereditary power. It 
has demonstrated the impotence of the doctrinaire and 
destroyed political eclecticism. The period of transition, 
which unnerved the combatants by deceptive hopes and 
foolish terrors, is at an end. Slaves or victors : “To be 
or not to be : the question is now clearly stated in 
these terms; we must choose between debasing our 
nature and intelligence and become renegades to every 
sacred idea, every powerful conception, or rising in open 
war and appealing from the justice of kings to the justice 
of peoples, to the judgment of God. The truce is broken 
for ever. People and monarchy are to-day enemies, 
enemies confessed and beyond recall. On one side 
monarchy, its centuries of life m the past, its traditional 
authority, its sicarii, its tax-gatherers, its constabulary ^ : 
on the other, the people, its centuries in the future, its 
instinct of new things, its immortal youth, its countless 
hosts. The jousts are cleared for the two combatants. 
The battle may begin at any moment. 

Ill 

“ You are deceived, they tell us. “ The peoples lack 
faith. The masses lie torpid. So used are they to wear 
chains that they have lost the habit of motion. You 

' See note to p. 126. See note tu p. 134. 
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have to do with helots, not with men. How will you 
drag them to battle, and keep them in the field ? Many 
a time have we called them to arids ; we have raised the 
cry of * people, liberty, vengeance !' and they lifted for a 
moment their drowsy heads, and then fell back into their 
old torpor. They saw the fui^eral procession of our 
martyrs pass by, knew not that their rights, their life, 
their salvation, were being buried with them. They 
follow riches, and fear condemns them to stand still. 
Enthusiasm is spent and cannot«easily be rekindled. 
Yet, without the masses you are powerless to act; 
you can face martyrdom, not gain the victory. Die 
if you think that one day a generation of avengers 
will spring from your blood, but do not involve in 
your fate those who lack alike your strength and hope. 
Martyrdom cannot be made the baptism of a whole 
Party. It is useless to waste in abortive attempts forces 
which one day may be effectively employed. Do not 
delude yourselves about the times. Be resigned and 
wait patiently.” 

The problem is a serious one. It involves the future 
of the Party. 

The peoples lack faith. But what effects should we 
argue from this fact, and what are its causes ? Shall we 
afhim a false identity between faith and power? shall 
we say that where faith is wanting the power to achieve 
does not exist; that to-day the people are impotent from 
the very nature of things, that they have not siillered 
enough, that the times are not ripe, that the atonement— 
if indeed the peoples have aught to atone—is 5et un¬ 
accomplished ? 

To accept such opinions would be to accept a system 
of historical fatalism which the intelligence of the age has 
rejected. * We should make cowardly obeisance to a fact, 
without any effort to explain it, and deny the innate 
potentialities of humanity. The existence of »fact does 
nut prove its necessity: it can only govern the actions of 
' those who press materialism to its extremes and renounce 
the study of causes to lie passive under their influence. 
Will you deny to a man power to walk because he stands 
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motionless before you ? The actual condition of things 
is no measure of the forces which are latent in the peoples. 
Are the peoples essentially weak, or do they simply lack 
faith, that faith which reveals itself in deeds and sets 
forces in motion ? These are the true terms of the problem. 
Yes; the peoples lack* faith; not the individual faith, 
which makes martyrs, but the common, social faith, which 
gains victories; the faith which awakens the multitudes; 
that faith in their destiny, in their mission, in the mission 
of the Age, which iHli mines and rouses, prays a Ad fights; 
which fearlessly advances along the paths of God and 
Humanity, bearing in its right hand the people’s sword, 
in its heart the people’s religion, in its soul the people’s 
future. But this faith which was preached by Lamennais, 
the high priest of the age, and which should be translated 
by others in the terms of their own national life, will it 
come to us from our sense of strength or from our 
conscience ? Is it an instinct of our real impotence that 
has banished it from our lives, or is it opinions falsely 
conceived, and prejudices that we can fight ? IVould not 
one act of strenuous will suffice to restore the balance 
between oppressor and oppressed ? And if this be so, 
are we working to evoke it ? Are our tendencies, our 
manifestations of the thought we would promote, sufficient 
to achieve our purpose I Are we impelled by fate to lead 
the movement, or are the masses who follow us responsible 
for the present sleep of death ? 

Consider Italy. Misfortune, suffering, protests, in¬ 
dividual sacrifice, have reached their extreme limit in 
that land. The cup is full. Oppiession, like the air, is 
all-pervading: rebellion also. Three sei>arate States, 
twenty cities, two millions of men revolt in a week,^ over¬ 
throw their governments and declare themselves emanci¬ 
pated, and not a single protest was made, not a single 
drop of blood was shed. Insurrections follow in quick 
succession. Is force wanting to those twenty-five millions ? 
Italy in revolution has strength enough to fight three 
Austrias. Do they lack the inspiration of traditions, 
the religion of memories, a storied past ? Nay, the people 

' See Appendix, p. 
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I 

still bow before the holy relics of a greatness that was 
once. Do they lack a mission ? Nay, Italy alone among 
the nations has twice given the gospel of Unity to Kurope. 
Is courage wanting ? Ask of the days of 1746, of 1799 ; 
of the memories of the Grande Annie ; of the martyrs, 
thrice holy, who for fourteen yeari have died for an idea, 
silent and inglorious. 

Consider Switzerland. Can any one deny true valour, 
the deep sense of independence, of those sons of the 
Alps ? Five centuries of struggle, 6f intrigues, of civil 
and religious strife, have failed to soil their flag of 1308 
with foreign oppression. And yet Switzerland—that 
Switzerland who defeated Austria in twenty battles, whose 
war-cry would suffice to raise Germany and Italy in 
insurrection, and who knows well how kings would pause 
ere they embarked on a European war that the peoples 
clamoured for, because they know that its last battle 
would be the Waterloo of Monarchy—yet Switzerland to¬ 
day, as the months come round, accepts dishonour and 
bows her head before each petty dispatch of an Austrian 
agent. 

Remember 1813 and the German youth who deserted 
the lecture-rooms of the Universities to hasten to the 
battles of Independence; remember the thrill of excite¬ 
ment at the cry of Nationality, Liberty, a common 
Fatherland, which ran through Germany from one end t»j 
the other, and then tell me if the Deputies, Electors, 
public writers, and all the men of position who vere 
content to lose themselves in the maze of constitutional 
opposition, if all these had rallied around the banner of 
Hambach,^ whether that would not have sufficed to rouse 
the whole people. 

Remember Grochow, Waver, Ostrolenska,® and then 
tell me to what straits Russia would have been driven, if 
Poland had wasted no precious time, begging help of the 


' Ihe Con’iMuttoH’tfe^t of 183a at Hambach—a great populai demorbtra¬ 
tion in favour of Constitutional Reform held near the old > a&tle oi that 
name. It was an echo of the French Revolution of July i.'<3o, .ind was 
attended by thousands of people from all parts of South-western Germany. 

* Battles during the Polish Insurrection of 1831. See Fyffe's Hthtory of 
Modem Europe, Vol. II. c. v. 
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diplomacy who had stabbed her for a hundred years; if 
her armies had at once, shifted the active revolutionary 
movement to its natural centre beyond the Boug; if 
some great conception of a people’s freedom had called 
to insurrection the races, whose true heart Bogdan 
Chmielnicki revealed in •1648 ; if, while enthusiasm was 
dictator, and terror paralysed the enemy, while the 
masses of Lithuania, of Galicia, of Ucrania, were quivering 
with hopes of liberty, the insurrection had flown from the 
Belvedere to Lithuanfa. • 

I state with profound conviction, that there probably 
does not exist a single people in Europe which is not 
able by faith, by self-sacrifice, and by the logic of 
revolution to break its chains in the face of monarcliical 
Europe conspiring to work its doom—not a people that 
is not able through the holy creed of the Future and of 
I-ove, through the mighty watchward inscribed on its 
banner of insurrection, to start a crusade in Europe—no, 
not a people which has not had its chance since 1830. 

But in Italy, in Germany, in Poland, in Switzerland, 
in France, every where, men, unfortunately influential, 
have perverted the orginal character of the revolution— 
ambitious and covetous men have seen in the uprising 
of a people only a chance to slake their own thirst of 
pelf or power—weak men who trembled at the difficulties 
of the undertaking, have, at the very onset, sacrificed the 
logical development of insurrection to their own fears. 
Everywhere false and deadly doctrines have turned 
revolutions from their goal. The theory of class rule has 
supplanted the people’s theory of the emancipation of all 
by efforts of all. The national idea has been weakened 
or destroyed by the idea of foreign assistance. Nowhere 
did the promoters and directors of the insurrection cast 
into the scale of their country’s destiny the sum-total 
of the forces that a strenuous and inspired will would 
have brotfght into play: nowhere have consciousness of 
a high mission, faith in its fulfilment, and a knowledge 
of the age and its dominant idea, guided the men who 
assumed the control of events, and made themselves 
responsible to humanity for their success. 
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They had before them a task for giants, and they 
grovelled on their bellies. They, saw darkly the secret 
of the generations ; they heard the cry of tribes of men 
eager to shake off the dust of their sepulchres, and, youth> 
ful or regenerate, confront a new life. It was their task 
to publish, without fear, on the (housetops the gospel of 
the People and the Nations; and instead, they stammered 
halting words of royal concessions, of a charter, of com¬ 
pacts between right and might, justice and injustice. 
They trfed, like old men whose natural force is spent, to 
prolong an artificial existence, and sought in the policy of 
the old regime the secret of its imperfect and fleeting life. 
They mingled life and death, liberty and servitude, 
privilege and equality, past and future. We were bound 
—though even on their dead bodies—to raise the flag 
of revolt so high that all nations might read on it a 
promise of victory. And they dragged it through the 
mire of royalty, overlaid it with protocols and nailed its 
motionless folds, like the sign of a bawdy house, on the 
doors of all the Foreign l^egations: they believed in 
the promises of every minister, in the hopes held out 
by every Ambassador j in everything, except in the 
people and its omnipotence. We saw revolutionary 
leaders immersed in the study of the treaties of 1815, . 
seeking therein, forsooth, the charter of Polish or Italian 
liberty; others more guilty, denied Humanity, and 
made selfishness their God, when they wrote on their 
banner a principle of non-intervention worthy of the 
Middle Ages; others, more guilty still, denied their 
brothers and their Fatherland, broke up national unity 
at the moment that they should have introduced its 
triumph; they uttered the impious words, “ Men of 
Bologna, .the cause of the Modenese is not our cause,” 
even while the foreigner was advancing to their gates. 
They all forgot—in their zeal to give, as they said, a 
legal character to revolution—that every insurrection 
acquires legality from its aim, legitimacy from victory, 
means of defence from offence, pledges of success from 
expansion: they forgot that the charter of each nation’s 
liberty is a clause in the Chatter of Humanity, that they 
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alone Aserve to conquer who are prepared to conqud^r 
or to dip for all. 

nii'r/|then—seeing the men who started the revolu- 
t^defG|ale in front of their undertaking, retreat when 
a' tom tbecame imperative, or take a devious and timid 
pps ii^ithout a goal, ,:without a programme, without 
hlagil^cept in foreign help, the people also were afraid 
ar isp&used, or rather perceived that the hour had not 
ifne, and stopped short. With revolutions before 
nmetpetrayed in their inception, the masses abstained, 
was 4't enthusiasm was stifled,yb/M disappeared. 

( it tiUl 

transK jy 

conce| * 

apait."/% disappeared; but what have we done, what 
doing, to raise it up again ? Oh shame and woe 
' Since that holy light of the nations vanished, 
,V Thetg'gfreen wandering in the darkness, without a 
bte a century ot .a purpose^ without unity of direction ; 
01) a task of cnt^ur arms upon our breasts like men 
-wikctical schenie&ome few lifted a long cry of anguish, 
reilth in human liLftiily progress, to croon a chant of 
res^ulate—if the exm-bed prayer ^; or they made them- 
first Epoch ofinbt hope,* and with a bitter smile 
p^i^uce to a com^ivent of the powers of darkness : they 
pc‘.jes of Cbrc]f;‘icism, cynicism, faithlessness, as in- 
eviti: te, irrevocable facts of human nature; and the 
^cho ac their blasphemies translated itself in degraded 
natures into cori^ption, and in untainted natures into 
thtl suicide oi despair. ® Our literature of to-day 
oscillates between these extremes. Others, suddenly 
remembering the light which illumined their infancy, 
dragged themselves back to the sanctuary whence it 
issued, and laboured to rekindle it; * or were 'labsorbeci^ 
in contemplation of self, and began to live in the ego^ 
and there/orgetting or denying the world of phenomena, 
never advanced beyond the study of the individual^ 

‘ e.g. —The German Romancists, and partly, Manzoni and Foscolo. 

“ Byron. 

• See Foscolo's/oco^o Or/ts, a favourite book of Mazzini's. 

* Chateaubriand, Manzoni, and, in his early days, Victor Hugo. 
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And this is our philosophy. Others, finally, t, 
battle, spurred by a passion of self-sacrifice, 
under wise guidance, would have worked r 
dominated by sublime bu.*; imperfect and ill 
instincts, snatched a banner from their fathers’’ 
and rushed forward; but in ^e first few stc 
parted. Each of them tore a shred from the h 
vaunted it as the flag of all the host. This 
history of our political life. 

We ask pardon of the reader for^ our insistei 
these complaints. They arc our dehiida Ca. 

Mine is not the work of a writer: it is the ster 
fearless mi.ssion of an apostle. This mission j 
of no diplomacy. I am investigating the cause 
delay which seems to me to have its source outs, 
hostile forces. I seek a way of stating the prob 
such term.s as may permit us quickly to win baf 
power of making a new departure. Thf"^ 
be silent or speak the whole truth. 

Now, it seems to me that the del. 
causes, both due to the Party wander 
both tending to substitute the woi 
the worship of the future. 

The first of these causes has led us 
programme what was nothing more th 
chapter, a powerful summary, a formu. 
expression to the work 01 a whole age and 
It has made us 'onfound two distin*^ 
of life and two distinct .'ges, and redu^ 
social regeneration to the narrow proporti^. .^rk 

of development and deduction from old preii..o.>i*s. It 
has caused us to abandon the principle for its symbol, 
God for an idol; to stay t’ e soul’s flight towards a 
'New Iddai, that fiery cross that is transmitted by the 
hand of God from one people to another; to degrade 
and smother the national spirit of the peop’es, which 
is their life, their mission and the strength given for 
its achievement, the part assigned to them by God in 
the common task, in the development of thought one 
and manifold, which is the soul of our life on earth. 
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(2) The second causehas led us to confound the princij^e 
with one of its manifestations, the eternal element of 
every social organisation with one of its successive 
developments, and to consider a mission as completed 
which was only expanding and, in consequence, changing 
its character. Because of that error we broke up the 
unity of the conception precisely when it required a wider 
development; we travestied the.function of the eighteenth 
century; we made a negation the starting-point of the 
nineteenth, and ab^idoned religious thought awhen it 
was more than ever necessary to revive and to extend 
it till it embraced every element that is destined to be 
transformed, and to gather together in one great social 
conception all the truths that to-day lie unrelated* and 
apart. 


V 

\ The eighteenth century, which is too generally regarded 
as a century of scepticism and negations, devoted entirely 
to a task of criticism, had its faith, its mission, and 
practical schemes to fulfil it. It was a titanic, boundless 
faith in human liberty and power. Its mission was to 
tabulate—if the expression be permissible—the assefs of 
the first Epoch of the ICuropean world : to epitomise and 
reduce to a concrete formula that which eighteen cen¬ 
turies of Christianity had examined, developed, made a 
fact: to constitute the individual as he was called to be, 
free, active, sacred, inviolable: that was *5 mission. 
And achieved it by the French Revolution, a translation 
into political terms of the (3.) protestant revolution, a 
deeply religious manifestation, whatever superficial 
writers may think who judge the whole period by the 
aberrations of a few individuals, secondary actors in the 
drama. The instrument employed to effect life revolu¬ 
tion and to achieve its mission was Right. Its power, its 
mi date,,the legitimacy of its actions, lay in a theory 
of Rights: its supreme formula was a Declaration of 
Rights. What else, in fact, is the individual, save 
Right ? Does he not, within the ever-advancing bound¬ 
aries of progress, represent the human person and the 
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element of individual freedom ? And the aim of the 
eighteenth century was precisely to complete that human 
evolution which was foreseen by the ancients, announced 
by Christianity, and attained in part by protestantism. 
Between the century and that aim stood a multitude of 
obstacles \ fetters of all kinds on free spontaneity, on 
the free development of individual faculties; warnings, 
rules, and orders, that limited human action; the 
traditions of a force that was spent; aristocracies which 
seemed capable and strong; religious forms that forbade 
progress. It was necessary to overthrow them all, and 
the century overthrew them. It fought a long and 
terrible but victorious battle against every influence 
that frittered human power into disconnected fragments, 
that denied progress or stayed the flight of intellect. 
Every great revolutionary thought needs an ideal for its i 
centre of action, its fulcrum. This ideal the century! 
found by subjectively centring itself in the individual; and/ 
it was the ego^ the human conscience, the ** I am ” M 
of Christ to the Powers of His day. Centred in that 
conception, the Revolution, conscious of its own strength 
and sovereignty by right of conquest, disdained to prove 
to the world its origin, its roots in the past. First it 
professed its faith. It cried like Fichte : “ Liberty j 
without Equality there is no Liberty; all men are equal.l 
Then it proceeded to deny. It denied the dead past 
it denied feudalism, aristocracy, monarchy. It denied 
the (4.) Catholic dogma, a dogma of absolute resignation, 
that poisoned the springs of liberty and planted despotism 
at the summit of its structure. Unnumbered wrecks 
strewed the ground. But in the midst of them, amid 
all those negations, a mighty Yea arose—the creature 
of God ready to act, radiant with power and will— 
the ccce ' homo^ repeated after eighteen centuries of 
suffering and strife, not by the voice of the martyr, ' 
but on the altar raised by the revolution fo victory 
—Right, individual faith, rooted in the world for ever. 

Is this all we seek ? Should man, endowed with 
power to progress, idly repose like an emancipated slave 

* John viii. 58. ^ 
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content with his own solitary liberty ? Does nothing 
remain, to fulfil his mission on the earth, but to carry 
the principle to its logical conclusions, to translate them > 
into facts, and to defend the ground we have won, but 
advance no further ? 

Is the series of terirfls which make the great equation 
closed because the human unknotvn quantity is known, 
because one of the terms of progress, that which con¬ 
stitutes the individual, can be placed among quantities 
that arc known and defined ? Is the faculty of pro¬ 
gress exhausted ? Is no movement possible but in a 
circle ? 

Because man, consecrated by thought to the kingdom 
of the world, has broken through an outworn form of 
religion that imprisoned his activity and dented him 
independence, shall we never more possess a bond of 
common brotherhood, or religion, or conception of 
universal Providential law that all may take and believe ? 

No, eternal God ! Thy word is not finished; Thy 
; thought, the thought of the world, is not yet all re- 
yealed. It still creates, and will continue to create, 
^'or long ages beyond all human calculation. The 
Xfees that have run their course have only revealed to 
Lf? a few fragments. Our mission is not ended. We 
scarcely know its origin; we know nothing of its finiil 
end', time and our discoveries do but extend its coniines. 
It ascends from century to century, towards destinies 
unknown to us : it seeks its own la\v, of which we possess 
but the first few lines. From initiative to initiative 
through the scries of Thy successive incarnations it 
purifies and extends the formula of self-sacrifice : pursues 
its own path : learns thy ever-widening law. Forms are 
altered and dissolved. Religions die. The human spirit 
leaves them behind, as the wayfarer leaves the fires that 
warmed him in the night, and goes in search of other Suns, 
But Religion remains. Thought is immortal; it survives 
all forms, and is born again from its own ashes. The idea 
frees itself from the shrunken symbol, escapes from the 
chrysalis which prisoned it, which criticism had eaten 
through. It shines forth pure and bright, a new star 
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in the firmament of Humanity. How many has faith 
yet to add that the whole way of the future may be 
illumined ? Who can say how many stars, thoughts 
of the ages, have yet to rise in cloudless splendour 
and shine in the firmament of mind, that man may 
become a living epitome of the Word on the earth, 
and may say to himself, “ I have faith in myself; my 
destiny is accomplished ” ?' 

This is the Law. One task succeeds to another; one 
ideal of life to another. And for us the one that pre¬ 
cedes us directs our task and declares its method and 
ordf'r. It includes all the terms that the earlier systems 
have won, and adds the new one which becomes the end 
and aim of all our eflbrts, the unktmim quantity that we 
have to solve. Criticism, too, has its work, but finds its 
performance in tlie positive belief of the age. Criticism, 
in fact, lives only a borrowed life; it exists only in 
phenomena; it draws from other sources its purpose, 
mission, standard. A part of every age, it is the banner 
of none. The' thinker who divides Epochs into organic 
and critical falsifies History. Every Epoch is essentially 
synthetic and organic. I'he progressive evolution ofj 
thought, of w'hich our world is the visible manifestation^ 
takes place by continual expansion. The chain canno» 
be broken. I'he diverse ai///s arc bound together. The 
cradle is linked to the tomb. 

VI 

Thus, scarcely had the Ereiich Revolution concluded 
one Epoch, when the first rays of another appeared on 
the horizon; scarcely had the human individuate with 
the charter of rights in his hand, proclaimed his triumph, 
when hum«ii thought presented another charter, that of 
principles. Scarcely was the unknown quantity of the so- 
called Middle Ages solved, and the great purpose of the 
(5.) Christian system attained, when another unknown 
quantity asked solution of the present generation, another 
aim called for its efforts. On every side men were ask- 

‘ The St. Simonian. 
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ing : What is the end of liberty, or of equality, which in 
its ultimate analysis is only the liberty of all ? The free 
man is only an active force ready to work. In what 
manner shall it work ? Capriciously ? In every direction 
that presents itself? That is not life, rather a simple 
sequence of acts, of phenomena, of symptoms of vitality, 
without connection or relation^ or continuity : its name is 
anarchy. The liberty of one will inevitably clash with 
the liberty of another; we shall have continUi-^lly shock 
and counter-shock among individuals, waste of force and 
useless dissipation of that productive faculty within 
which should be held .sacred. The liberty of all, without 
a common law to direct it, leads to a war of all, the-more 
\ inexorably cruel, the more the individual combatants are 
-equally matched. And men imagined they had found 
^ the remedy when they had disinterred from the foot of 
the cross of Christ—that cross which dominates a whole 
age in the history of the world—the phrase of brotherhood 
winch the Man-God when dying had left to the human 
race: a sublime word unknown to the pagan world, 
through which the Christian world had, often uncon¬ 
sciously, fought many a holy battle from the Crusades to 
Lepanto. 'J'hey wiote it on all their Ijanners, and with 
its sister watch-words, liberty and equality, it formed the 
piogramme of the future. Then they tried to restrain 
progress within the circle marked out by those three 
points. But progress burst thiough the ring. Once 
again the eternal “ ciii bono ” appeared. We all in fact 
demand an «////, a human aim: what else is existence 
but an end with means calculated to attain it? And 
brotherhood does not include a common social ideal for 
men on earth : it does not include even its necessity : it 
has no essential necessary relation to the development of 
a purpose, that shall bind together in harmony all our 
faculties and powers. Brotherhood is certainly the base 
of every Society, the first condition of social progress, but 
it IS not progress itself. It makes progress possible, it 
supplies it with a necessary constituent, but it does not 
define it. The principle of brotherhood is compatible 
with movement in a circle. And the human mind began 
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to understand that brotherhood —the necessary link 
between two principles of liberty and equality^ that 
' epitomise the individualistic philosophy—never passes 
beyond their limits, that its activity can only operate 
between individuals, that it easily assumes the name of 
charity, that though it can fix thd starting-point whence 
Humanity shall reach the social Ideal, it can never be 
substituted for it. 

The quest was pursued further. We saw darkly that 
the end, the function of existence, m'ust also be the final 
goal of that progressive development which constitutes 
existence itself; that hence in order to make straight and 
swift for this end, it was necessary to know exactly the 
nature of such progression and bring our actions into 
harmony with it. To understand the Imw and to regulate 
our work in accordance with it, is the true way to state 
the problem. Now the law of the individual can only 
be discovered in the species. The mission of the indi¬ 
vidual can only be learnt and defined from an elevation 
which commands the whole field. Hence to know even 
the law of the individual it is necessary to ascend. Only 
from a conception of Humanity can we deduce the 
secret, the standard, the law of life for man. Hence the 
necessity for the co-operation of all, for harmony in 
our labours, in a word, for association, in order that the 
work of all (6.) may be accomplished \ hence also the 
need for a thorough change in the organisation of 
the revolutionary Party, in theories of government, in the 
study of i)hilosophy, politics, and economics, all of which 
have been till now inspired by the sole principle of 
liberty. The horizon has changed. The sacred word 
Humanity, uttered with new significance, has discovered 
to the ey#^ of Genius a new world, which hitherto had 
been no more than a presentiment: a new Age has 
begun. 

Do we need a book to prove it ? Do we n'ced time 
for the principle to develop in order to demonstrate that 
such is really the present intellectual movement, that the 
century is labouring in search of its own philosophy of 
life ? Have we not seen, for a period of nearly twenty 
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years, all the schools of philosophy occupying themselves, 
even when they stray back to the past, in the search after 
a great unknown ? Is not this confessed almost despite 
themselves by those who would gain most by diverting 
men from the end ? We sec to-day a Catholicism that 
attempts to reconcile Gregory VII. with Luther, the 
papacy with the free and independent human soul. We 
have a retrograde and hypocritical party, that gropes 
dubiously among th^ries of government, and a stammer¬ 
ing mystic kind of Jesuitism, which sacrilegiously mutters 
the name of social party. And daily we hear the word 
Hu?namty on the lips of materialists, ^ who cannot under¬ 
stand its worth, and who betray every moment'their 
natural affinities to the individualism of the Empire. 
Whether as a heartfelt belief, or homage given perforce, 
the new Age has won its rights over nearly all 
intellects. Some of the perfervid apostles of progress 
were not long since complaining that the hostile camp 
had pirated our words without even understanding their 
significance; it was a puerile complaint. It is just in 
this veiy accord, instinctive and unwilling as it is, that 
we find a potent mark of the Word of our Age, 
Humanity. 

Now, every Age has its own peculiar faith. Every 
system includes the conception of an ideal and a mission. 
And every mission has its own instrument, its own forces, 
its own lever Any attempt to translate into facts the 
mission of one Age with the machinery of another, can 
only end in an indefinite series of abortive efforts. 
Defeated by the utter want of proportion between the 
means and the end, such attempts might produce martyrs, 
but never lead to victory. 

And this is the point we have reached. Airour hearts 
and intellects have the presentiment of a great Age; 
and yet lye would give it, for the ensign of its faith, mere 
criticism and the n^ations with which the eighteenth 
century was forced to surround its new conquest of 
liberty. We mutter by God’s inspiration the sublime 
words, regeneration, progress, a new mission, the future; 

* Sc. Simonians 
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and yet, when we try to realise the programme they 
contain, we obstinately use the weapons of a mission 
that is dead. We invoke a sa^/a/ world, a vast harmonious 
organisation of the forces which are seething confusedly 
in this vast workshop we call earth; and to call that new 
world into life, to lay the foundations of a peaceful 
organisation, we hark baqk to old habits of rebellion, 
that waste our strength within the circle of individualism. 
We raise,the cry of “ the future! ” with the wrecks of old 
systems all about us. Though our ciiains are lengthened, 
we are prisoners still, and we brag of our liberty because 
we are free to move round the post to which our chains 
are fastened. 

And because of this, faith slumbers in the hearts of 
the peoples: because of this not even the blood of a 
whole nation can revive it. 


VII 

Faith requires a purpose that shall embrace the 
whole of life^ that shall concentrate all its manifesta¬ 
tions and diiect its diverse modes, or subordinate them 
to the controlling activity of a single one: it requires 
a fervid, unshaken belief that that purpose shall be 
attained; the profound conviction of a mission and 
the obligation to fulfil it; finally, the consciousness of 
a supreme power that guards the believer’s progress to 
his goal. These arc the indispensable elements: and 
where any one is wanting, we may have a sect, a school, 
a political party ; not a faith, nor an hourly self-sacrifice 
for the sake of a high religious ideal. 

But we have no definite religious ideal, or deej) 
conviction of the duty implied in a mission, or the 
consciousness of a supreme and protecting authority. 
Our apostolate to-day is an opposition of criticism. 
We fight by appealing to selfish interests, and our 
weapon is a theory of rights. We are a!h sublime 
presentiments notwithstanding, children of rebellion. 
We move, like renegades, without God, without Law, 
without a banner which shall beckon to the future. 
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The old aim has disappeared: the new one, which, 
for an instant we dimly saw, is annulled by the doctrine 
of rights, that alone directs our labours. For us the 
individual is at once end and means. We use the 
essentially religious phrase, Humanity^ and banish 
religion from all our works. AVe look only at the 
political side of things. We talk of harmonising human 
faculties, and neglect the most obvious and active 
element of human pature. AVe are bold enough not to 
shrink from the 'dream of a material European unity, 
and yet we thoughtlessly break up its moral unity by 
ignoring the fundamental conditions of all association 
—uniformity of belief and of religious sanction. In the 
midst of such contradictions we attempt, forsooth, to 
make a new world. 

Nor do I exaggerate. I know the exceptions and 
admire them. But the Party, speaking generally, is such 
as 1 describe it. Its presentiments, its aspirations, belong 
to the new Age: the characteristics of its organisation 
and the means it proposes to adopt, belong to the old. 
The Party has long divined the mission entrusted to it, 
hut without understanding its character or the machinery 
adapted to its fulfilment. Plence it is powerless to 
succeed, and will be, until the day come, when it shall 
understand that the cry “ God wills it ” is the eternal 
cry of every movement which has, like ours, self-sacrifice 
for its foundation, the peoples for its instrument. 
Humanity for its end. 

AVhat ’ You complain that faith is dead or dying! 
you lament that souls are scorched with the breath of 
egotism— and yet you mock at belief, and proclaim in 
your pages that religion no longer exists ; that its day is 
past, and the religious future of the peoples for ever 
closed ! You maivelthat the masses advance but slowly 
along thp path of self-sacrifice and association, and in 
the meantime you lay down as your principle a theory of 
indwidualism that has only a negative value; a theory 
that results not in association, but in loose concourses of 
human atoms, and which in ultimate analysis is only 
egotism draped in the mantle of philosophical formulas. 
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Your purpose should be a work of regeneration, of moral 
reform—for without this any apolitical organisation is 
barren—and you delude yourselves with expectations of 
success while you banish from your work the religious 
idea. 

Politics deal with men where and as they are: they 
define their tendencies and regulate their actions in 
accordance with thorn. It is only religious thought that 
can transfigure both. 

Religious thought is the breath of life of Humanity: 
at once its life and soul, its spirit and its outward sign. 
Humanity exists only in the consciousness of its own 
origin, and the presentiment of its own destinies. It 
reveals itself only when it concentrates its forces on 
some point between the two. Now this is precisely 
the function of the religious idea. That idea establishes 
a belief m the common origin of all; it places before us, 
as an article of belief, a common future ; it concentrates 
all the active ftfculties round a central point, from which 
they move on unceasingly in the direction of that future ,* 
it directs all the forces latent in the human soul to its 
attainment. It comprehends life in all its aspects; in 
its every manifestation, however minute; it breathes 
good wishes over the cradle and the tomb; supplies, in 
philosophic language, the higher and most general 
formula of a given Epoch of civilisation, the simple.^t 
and most comprehensive expression of its knawled^e^ 
the common principle which governs the whole, .md 
controls all its successive evolutions. That idea i'^, for 
the individual, the symbol of the relation that exists 
between him and the Age to which he belongs, the 
revelation of his function, and standard of conduct; 
the flag th. t makes him able to fulfil his mission. 'PhaC 
idea elevates and purifies the individual; dries up the 
springs of egotism, by changing and removing outside 
himself the centre of activity. It creates for man that 
theor}’ of duty which is the mother of self-sacntire, which 
ever was, and ever will be, the inspirer of great and 
noble things; a sublime theory, that draw's man near 
to God, borrows from the divine nature a spark of 
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omnipotence, crosses at one leap all obstacles, makes 
the martyr’s scaffold ^ ladder to victory, and is as 
superior to the narrow, imperfect theory of rights as the 
law is superior to one of its corollaries. (7.) 

Right is the faith ,of the individual: Duty is tiie 
common, collective faith. Right can only organise 
resistance; destroy, not found. Duty builds up and 
associates ; it springs from a general law, whereas Right 
has its origin only, in individual will. HeiiQi nothing 
prevents attacks'un rights : every injured individual nuy 
rebel against them; and force alone is the supreme 
arbiter between the antagonists. This, in fact, was the 
reply that societies founded upon rights often made to 
their enemies. Now societies that make duty their basis 
would not be driven to use force; once admit the 
principle of duly, and the possibility of strife has gone, 
the individual is made subordinate to the common aim, 
and thus duty cuts at the very root of the evil for which 
right has only palliatives. Moreover, the doctrine of 
rights docs not include progress as a necessary element: 
it admits it merely as a simple fact. The exercise of 
rights being necessarily optional, progress is abandoned 
to the caprice of a liberty without rule or purpose. And 
Right kills self-sacrifice, and banishes martyrdom from 
the world. In every theory of individual rights, material 
inteiests alone dominate and martyrdom becomes absurd: 
what interests can exist beyond the tomb ? But for all 
that, martyrdom is often the baptism of a world, the 
solemn initiation of progress. Every doctrine that does 
not rest on progress as an essential law of its being is 
inferior to the ideal and to the needs of the Age. And 
yet, the doctrine of rights even to-day reigns sovereign 
among us; it rules that republican party which*announces 
itself as the advanced party in Europe : and yet—for it 
matters little if our lips instinctively utter the words, 
duty, se^-sacrifice, mission —the liberty of the republicans 
is merely a theory of resistance: their religion, if indeed 
they mention it, only expresses the relation between God 
and the individual : the political order they invoke and 
honour by the name of social is only a series of prohibitions 
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promoted into laws, which ensure to each the power of 
pursuing his own aim, his own interests, his own ten¬ 
dencies : their definition of Law does not go beyond the 
expression of the general will: their formula of association 
is the Society of Rii^hts : their cree,d docs not pass beyond 
the limits laid down nearly half a century ago in a 
Declaration of Rights, by man who was himself the 
incarnation of the struggle: their theories of Authority 
are theories of mhtrust\ their organic problem—an old 
remnant of a patched-up constitutionalism—is reduced to 
finding a point around which individualism and association, 
liberty and general law, may oscillate for ever in barren 
antagonism: their people is often a caste—the most 
numerous, it is true, and the most useful—in open 
rebellion against other castes in order to enjoy in its 
turn the rights that God intends for all: their republic 
is the turbulent, intolerant democracy of Athens (S.): 
their war-cry is a cry of vengeance: their symbol, 
Spartacus. 

Now, this is the eighteenth century once more, its 
philosophy, its theory of mankind, its materialistic polity, 
its analysis, its protestant criticism, its sovereignty of the 
individual, its rejection of an old religious formula, its 
mistrust of all authority, its spirit of strife and eman¬ 
cipation. It is the French Revolution over again; the 
past with some new glimpses of the future; servitude to 
old things surrounded by the prestige of youth. 

VIII 

'rhe jiast is fatal to us. The French Revolution, I 
st.'ilc with conviction, is crushing us. It weighs almost 
like an inr’bus upon our heart and impedes its action. 
We are dax/.lcd by the splendour of its gigantic struggles, 
fascinated by its victorious glance, and so remain to-day 
still prrtstrate before it. We expect everything’ both in 
men and things, from its programme ; we attempt to copy 
Robespierre and St. Just, and search in the rer jrds of the 
Cluhs of 1792 or 1793 names for the sections of 1833 or 
1834. Now, while we are aping our fathers we forget 
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that our fathers aped no one, and were great because 
of this. Their inspirations flowed from contemporary 
sources, from the needs of the masses, from the nature 
of their environment. And precisely because the 
instrument they employed wa.s adapted to the purpose 
they had in view*, they worked miracles. Why do we not 
act as they did ? Why, while studying and respecting 
tradition,* should we not move onward ? We ought to 
worship the greatness of our fathers, and seej: in their 
tombs a i)ledge ©f fhe future, not the future itself. The 
future is before us, and (lod, the father of all revelations 
ami all ages, alone can [loint out the infinite way. 

Up, then! and let us be great in our turn. For this, it 
is necessary to understand our mission in its fulness. 
We stand to-day between two ages, between the grave 
of one w'orld and the cradle of another, between the last 
boundary of the individualistic philosophy and the 
threshold of Humanity. With eyes fixed on the future, 
we must break the last links of the chain which holds us 
in bondage to the past, and with deliberate stages move 
on. We haVI freed ourselves fioni the abu.ses of the old 
world : we must now free ourselves from its glories. The 
task of the eighteenth century is accomplished. Our 
fathers lepose tramiuil and proiul in their tomb.s. They 
sleep, like warriors after battle, wrapped in their flag. 
Fear not that you will grieve them. The red banner of 
the blood of Christ which Luther handed on to the 
Convention,^ to be planted on the slain in twenty battles 
of the peoples, is a trophy sacred to us all. None will 
dare to touch it. But let us advance in the name of 
God. We will return hereafter to lay at its foot, there 
where our fathers he, some of the laurels that our own 
hands* have won. To-day we have to founrl* the polity 
of the nineteenth century, to climb through philosophy 
to faith ; to define and organise a.ssociation, procl.iun 
HiTMANhy, initiate the new Age. The old Age can 
altaiij Its actual fulfilment onl) in the baptism of the 
new. 

These things are perhaps not new-. I know this and 
' Jh« French National ConMn ma ui t7M< 
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confess it gladly. My voice is but one among many 
that preach nearly the same ideas, and proclaim assocta- 
iion as the fundamental principle that must henceforth 
direct our political work. Many powerful intellects have 
condemned the cold doctrine of, rights wherever they 
have found it alone and disconnected, condemned it as 
the last formula of indivUtialism, to-day degenerating 
into sheer materialism: many schools, some extinct, 
some stilLactive, invoke duty as an,anchor of salvation 
for a society tormented by fruitless desires. Why, then, 
do T insist on protesting against their want of fore¬ 
sight? What does it matter if the end preached be the 
centre of a new programme, or only the development of 
the old j if men whose cry, like ours, is forward / persist 
in confounding association with fraternity^ or Humaniiy 
—the compendium of all human faculties organised to 
one end—with more liberty and equality for all ? IVhy 
proclaim a new Age, and so involve ourselves in all the 
difficulties of a fresh task ? 

Is, then, our contest one of names alone ? 

I think not. 

It is important to proclaim a new Age: to affirm 
that all we preach to-day on earth is verily a new pro¬ 
gramme; and, for this reason, that it is bound to be 
henceforth universally recognised. 

We desire not only to thinks but to aU. We desire 
not only the freeing of one people, and of others through 
it, but the freeing of all the peoples through tneir 
own effoits. Now, conscience alone Irees the peoples. 
They will act only when they recognise a new ideal 
whose attainment demands the exertions of aU, the 
equality of all, and a new departure. Without such 
recognitioih there is no hope of faith, of self-sacrifice, 
of enthusiasm mighty to work. The peoples who lie 
crushed by the burden of the earlier movement will 
lightly surrender the accomplishment of the new one to 
the nation that has taken the responsibility, and therewith 
the glory. They will be content to follow from afar, and 
ask no more. And if through causes unknown to them 
that people shall halt on the way, they will halt with it. 
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And then we shall have silence, inaction, suspended life. 
This is the spectacle that, while I write, the whole of 
Europe presents. 

The ideal of a new Age, which includes a new 
end to be attained, ogives the initiative to the future, 
and kindles the universal conscience into life. By 
it we learn to start afresh and not to copy; we work 
out our own mission, not execute another’s; we put 
Europe in the stejd of France. We furnish a potent 
element to feed* revolutionary activity. By proclaiming 
a new Age we proclaim the existence of a new philosophy 
of life, a general conception destined to embrace all the 
terms of earlier philosophies with yet one more*; and, 
working from that new term, we co-ordinate all the his¬ 
torical senes, all the facts that arc giouped around it, all 
the manifestations of life, all the aspects of the human 
problem, all the branches of human knowledge. We give 
a second, a new impulse to the labour of the intellect. 
We proclaim the need of a new encyclopedia, which shall 
summarise all the progress we have made, and in itself 
be one step forward more. We place outside controversy 
all the aims which formed the purpose of past revolu¬ 
tions, the liberty, the equality, the fraternity of men and 
of peoples ; we put them in the list of undisputed truths. 
We part for ever from the exclusively indtviduaUst Age, 
and with greater reason, from that indtviduairsm which 
is the materialism Df that age. We lilock the ro.ids to 
the past. 

And finally, by that affirmation we reject every 
doctrine of eclecticism and transition, every imperfect 
and issucless phrase that states a problem without 
attempting to solve it. We part from every school that 
tries to reconcile life and death, and to reforih the world 
by an extinct philosophy. We bind God Himself surety 
for the sacred doctrine of the people, and its sovereignty. 
We place, in the very stamp of the age, a new title 
to universal suffrage. We raise politics to a philoso¬ 
phical conception. We establish an apostolate of 
Humanity, by vindicating that common right of nations 
which should be the symbol of our creed. We consecrate 
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those spontaneous, sudden, collective movements of the 
peoples, whose work it is to proclaim the new Ideal 
of life, and translate it into action. We lay the corner¬ 
stone of a Humanitarian Faith, to which the republican 
Party must rise, if it still wish to cenciuer. Therefore it 
is that every Age has its baptism of faith; ours still lacks 
it, and we can, if nothing more, prepare the way, and 
make ourselves its heralds. 


IX 

Ours is therefore no idle contest of woids. The 
triumph or the failure of the cause we uphold dejicndi 
upon the road which the J\'irty takes. 

\V'’e fell as a political party: we must rise again as a 
religious party. 

'riie religious clement is universal and immortal: it 
binds men together in universal brotheihood. Every 
great revolution is marked Avith its imprint, and reveals 
it in its origin and aim. Heralds of a n(jw world, 
we must found a moral unity, the Catholicism of 
Humanity. And we move encouraged by the holy 
promise of Jesus : we seek the now (lospel, of which He 
left us, ere He died, the immoital hope, and of which tlu‘ 
Christian Gospel is the germ, as mun is the germ of 
Human iTV. On the soil fertilised by fifty generations of 
martyrs, we hail with Lessing that immensity of future 
which finils its fulcrum m the Fatherland, and its goa' in 
Humanity. Then shall the peoples make a common 
covenant, "jid define in brotherly compact each one’s 
mission in the future, the office which devolves on cuch in 
the general association, which owns one Law, one God for 
all. It is fi. i us to hasten the moment when the Revolu¬ 
tion, the tocsm of the peoples, shall call together u new 
Convention, that shall be a true Council of the faithful. 
Therefore our war must needs be a holy crus ide. Let 
God shine on our banner, as on our destinu Raise 
we on the old world’s wreck an altar where the people 
may burn the incense of reconciliation. And know we 
all at least what answer to make to Him who would 
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ask of us: Whence come ye ? In whose name do ye 
preach ? 

Often have I heard such questions. Often has it 
been said of our little band of apostles: “ The re¬ 
publicans have no philosophic basis, no indisputable 
principle, as the fountain of their creed.’' The accusers, 
it is true, wore men who tlynk they have a philosophy 
because some among their followers have made a 
collection of philosophies, a religion because they have 
priests, a jiolilicar doctrine because they have .soldiers 
and grapeshot. None the less the charge was taken up 
by men of good faith, who could not fail to note in our 
ranks a visible lack of unity or of a haniKinious 
philosophy ; an absence of religious belief that could 
not be easily roconcilt d with the social and csbcntially 
religious fW that lepublicanism now and again pro¬ 
claims. 

Now, wc are abh* to reply : We come in the name of 
(aod and of IJu.mamty. 

^Ve believe in one tJod, author of all that exists, the 
living absoliiU: I'liought, of winch our world is a ray and 
the Univer'-c an incarnation. 

We believe m one Law', general and immutable, that 
constitutes our mode of existence, that embraces every 
senes of pnssible phenomena, and exercises a continuous 
influence upon the universe, and on all it contains, both 
in its physical and in its moral aspect. 

Since every /trw re(iuires an cW to be attained, we 
believe in the jirogressne develojnnent in all existing 
things, of faculties and forces w'hich are faculties in 
motion—towards that unknown without which law 
would be useless and existence unintelligilile. 

And since every /aw is interpreted and 'Verified in its 
owm subject^ we lielieve in Homanitv, a collective and 
continuous Leing, in which is epitomised the whole 
ascending series of organic creations, and in which, as 
the sole interpreter of the law, is most fully manifested 
God’s thought on earth. 

^\e believe, that inasmuch as harmony between the 
subject and the latv is the rond?tIon of all normal 
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existence, the manifest and immediate end of all our 
labours is to effect the greater completion and security 
of that harmony, through the fuller discovery of the law 
and its realisation in its subject. 

We believe in Association —which is but the active 
belief in one God, in one I^w, in one End—as the 
only means possessed by to realise Truth, as the 
method of progress, as the only existing road to perfec¬ 
tion, so that the higher the scale of human progress the 
more embracing may be its corresponding formula of 
association won for men, and applied to their life. 

We believe therefore in the Holy Alliance the 
Peoples as the broadest formula of association possible 
in our age—in the liberty and equality of the peoples, 
without which association has no true life—in Nationality^ 
which is the conscience of the peoples, which assigns to 
them their share of work in the association, their office 
in Humanity, and hence constitutes their mission on 
earth, their individuality ; for without Nationality neither 
liberty nor equality is possible—and we believe in the 
holy Fatherland^ that is, the cradle of nationality, the 
altar and patrimony of the individuals that compose each 
people. 

And since the Law is one, since it governs equally 
the two aspects, internal and external, of the Itfe of every 
being, the two modes of self and relativity, of the sub¬ 
jective and tl e objective that appertain to every existence, 
we believe ft c each people and its component individuals 
the same at we believe for Humanity and its com¬ 
ponent peoples. As we believe in the association of 
peoples, so \ve believe in association between the 
individuals who compose each nation, and in it as the 
sole means of their progress, the principle destined to 
govern all their institutions, and the pledge of concord in 
their labours. As we believe in the liberty and equality 
of the peoples, so we believe in liberty and ecjuality 
among the men of each Country, in the inviolability of 
the egOf which is the conscience of individu.ds, and 
assigns to them their share of work in the secondary 
association, an office in the Nation, a special mission of 
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citizenship in the sphere of the Fatherland. And as we 
believe in Humanity, the sole interpreter of Grod’s Law, 
so we believe for every State, in the People, the sole 
master, the sole sovereign, the sole interpreter of the Law 
of Humanity which rules the mission of each Nation: in 
the People one and indivisible, that knows neither caste 
nor privilege, save that of GeiAus and of Virtue, neither 
proletariat nor aristocracy of land or money, but only 
faculties and active forces consecrated, for the godd of all, 
to the administration of the surface of the globe, our 
common heritage:—in the people free and independent, 
with an4 organisation that shall harmonise individual 
faculties and social thought; the people living by its own 
labour and the fruits thereof, pursuing in concord the 
greatest possible good of all, yet respecting the rights of 
the individual:—in the people made one family, with 
one faith, one tradition, one thought of love, and 
advancing to the ever fuller accomplishment of its 
mission:—in the people, progressive, consecrated to an 
apostolate of duties, never forgetful of a truth once won, 
never slacking its efforts because of that victory, reverent 
to the message of the generations, but resolved to use 
the present as a bridge betwixt past and future, wor¬ 
shipping revelation, not the revealers, able, little by little, 
to approach the soluton of its destiny here on earth. 

God and His Law, HUxMANITY and its work of inter¬ 
pretation, progress, association, liberty, equality, the 
doctrine of.the People, which is the vital principle of the 
republican Party, all meet on the common ground of our 
creed. (9.) VVe reject no conquest of the past. Before 
us spreads a future where meet in close embrace the two 
eternal principles of every organisation, the individual 
and Humanity, liberty and association; where one 
philosophy, a genuine expression of religion, shall em¬ 
brace in equal balance, every revelation of progress, 
every holy idea which by p evidential design has been 
successively transmitted to i >. 

“ When before Young Europe's dawn all the altars of 
the old world have &llen, two altars shall be raised upon 
this soil that the divine Word has made fruitful: and 
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the finger of the herald-people shall inscribe upon one, 
Fatherland^ and upon the other, Humanity. 

“ Like sons of the same mother, like brothers who will 
not be parted, the people shall gather around those two 
altars, and offer sacrifice in peace and love. And the 
incense of the sacrifice shall ascend to heaven in two 
columns that shall draw near each other as they mount, 
until they are confounded in one point, which is (iod. 

“ Andf so often as they move asunder whilst they use, 
fratiicidc shall be on earth, and mothers shall weep on 
caith, and angels in heaven.”^ 

Now, suppose these things repeated in Europe, not as 
an expression of the individual, but as the expression, 
the Word, the Conscience of the republican Paity, of the 
whole paity of progress—suppose the religious principle 
to shine again on our path and unify our labours — 
supjiose Ciod and Humanity conjoined in our popular 
symbolism, as jihenomenon and idea, thought and form ; 
think ye not that our word would not kindle the doubt- 
tossed multitudes who pray, and wait, and hope, because 
no cius.ulcr’s cr), no religious ciy, sounds in their cars? 
Do you believe that between our Holy Alliance and 
the txicursed compact^ between the apostles of progressive 
free miwement, and the stagnant sophists of old Europe, 
they would discern on which side stands (rod, his Love, 
his Tiuth ? And where God is there is the people also. 
The people’s philosophy is its faith. 

And when faith shows not only on your lips, but in 
your hearts : when your deeds answer to your w'ords, and 
viituc hallo^\ • your lives as liberty hallow's your minds ; 
when as a b.ind of brothers, believers in one flag, you 
appear before men as they who seek the good when the 
people say of von, they are a living faiths —think ye the 
people will be slow to answer to your call? Think )e 
that the guerdon desired of all, of saving power to all, 
which falls to them who shall herald the way to Europe, 
think \c that that will not be gathered, aye and qmekly ? 

Great thoughts make great peoples. Let your life be 
the epitome of one great organic thought. Widen the 

' Tht I'ailh tlnmpe (unpublished). 
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peoples’ horizon. Free their conscience from the 
materialism tliat weighs it down. Point them to a vast 
mission. Paptize them once again. Anger at wrong 
done to material interests can only bring fortli revolts; 
principles alone effect* revolutions. Oo back to first 
principles and the people will follow you. 

The (luestion which agitateS the world is a religious 
question. Criticism and anarchy of belief have ex¬ 
tinguished faith in the hearts of the peoples. "A philo- 
sophv that constrficts, and unity of belief, will revive it. 

Then—but not till then—will leturn that active energy 
which grows with dilBcuIlies, but now coIiapse.s at e;ich 
trilling disajuiointment. 'J'hen will cease that stale ol 
isolation aiui mistrust nhirh wearies us, which multiplies 
parties, obstructs association, makes of each individual a 
separate rallying point, whuh makes us camps enough 
but no armies to tenant them, which [xirts the })oets to 
one side, the men of juuse and calculation to the other, 
divuies yet further the men of a<'tion, and further still 
the high specul.itive intc^llects. 'riieii we shall lose from 
our ranks those who dishonour us, the clan of unclean 
hearts and canting tongues, whose inconsistency of 
language and performance suggests doubt concerning 
om symbol, who prate of virtue, of self-.sacrifice, of 
charity, while vice is in their liearts, shame on their 
foreheads, and sflfishness m their souls ; who nail their 
immorality on tuir banner, and hide theiiisehes in the 
day of battle, to reap[)ear when danger is past that they 
may gather the spoils of the vanquished and stain ou^; 
triumph by robbing it of its fruits. Then will disappear, 
one by one, the prejudices and the influence of those 
nameless, feeble men, who blame our war-cr>^ because 
themselves lack courage, who beg at an ambassador’s 
ga‘'e a dole of hope for their country, who drag the 
exile’s saejed name in the mire of cabinet intrigues, who 
dream of salvation for the nations from the chicanery of 
diplomatists, men who ape in their conspiracies the 
rusty tricks of the police, who mock at enthusiasm, deny 
the power of inspiration and self-sacrifice, call inart)rdom 
quixotic, and try to regenerate the peoples by statiatics. 
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Then will vanish the thousand inconsistencies that make 
the party inferior to its mission; patriots’ lips lisping 
foreigner almost as a reproach—^what a blasphemy on the 
cross of Christ from men who call themselves Christians, 
republicans, and brothers—the guilty hesitation that robs 
so many of our friends of strength to confess their 
belief, that frightens them at every charge made from 
the enemy’s camp, that makes apostles of truth appear 
as erring and guilty men; that fascination of old names 
which, by supplanting principles, has ruined so many 
revolutions, and sacrificed fresh ideas to the petty tradi¬ 
tions of the past; the illogical, inconsistent spirit that 
denies the oneness of mankind, that demands unlimited 
liberty for some and absolute intolerance for others, 
preaches political freedom and refuses literary freedom, 
which shakes the social edifice to its foundations, and - 
petrifies religion. Then we shall see no more the angry 
polemic that feeds on hatred, which snarls at every 
reminder, which neglects principles for personalities, 
which betrays in every sentence its jealous national 
exclusiveness, and wastes its strength in unimportant 
petty scuffles ; and lastly, we shall lose the frivolity, the 
inconstancy of opinions, the forgetfulness of the martyrs 
who are our saints, of the great men who are our priests, 
of the great actions which are our prayer. Faitky which 
is intellect, will, love, will blot out all those vices, and 
end the discords of a society without a church, without 
a head, that invokes a new world, but forgets to ask 'ts 
secret from God. And then, made fruitful by the brt ath 
o*f God and of holy beliefs, poetry, now exiled from a 
world that is a prey to anarchy, will blossom yet again; 
poetry, the flower of the angels, that martyrs’ bloou and 
mothers’ tears have fed, that oft will grow amid ruins, 
but is ever coloured by a rising Sun. It speaks to us in 
prophetic tones of Humanity, European in s,ubstance, . 
national in form. It will teach the Fatherland of the 
fatherlands to the nations still divided; it will translate 
into Art the religious, social philosophy; it will surround 
with its own beautiful light, wornany who though a fallen 
angel, is ever nearer to heaven than we. It will hasten - 
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her redemption, restoring to her the mission of inspira< 
tion, of pity, and of prayer, which Christianity divinely 
symbolised in Mary. It will sing the joys of martyrdom, 
the immortality of the vanquished, the tears that expiate, 
the sufferings that pupfy, the memories and the hopes, 
the traditions of one world interwoven in the cradle of 
another. It will murmur words of holy consolation to 
those children of sorrow born before their time, those 
fated and puissant souls who, like Byron, ha\;e no con¬ 
fidants on earthy and whom the w'orld of to-day strives 
to rob even of God. And it will teach the young the 
greatness of self-sacrifice, the virtue of constancy and 
silence, how to be alone and yet dcsiiair not, heuv to 
endure without a cr> an existence of torments half 
understood, unknown, long years of delusions and 
bitterness and wounds, all without a complaint; it will 
teach a belief in future things, an hourly travail to pro¬ 
mote it, without a hope in this life of seeing its victory. 

Are these illusion.s ? Do 1 presume too much when I 
ask of faith such prodigies in a century still corrupted by 
scepticism, among men who are slaves of self^ who love 
little, and quickly foiget, who are troubled in soul, and 
heed only the calculations of egotism, and the sensations 
of the hour ? 

No; I do not presume too much. It is necessary 
that this come to pass, aye, and it will come. I have 
faith in God, in the potency of truth, and in the spirit 
of the age. I feel in the depths of my heart that we 
cannot stay as we are. The principle which was the 
soul of the old world is exhausted. It is for us to open 
the way to the new principle, and even should wc perish 
in the attempt we will lead the w'ay. 

X 

The times were wrapped in shadow. Heaven was 
a \oid. The peoples wandered, pricked by strange fears, 
or paused in torpid, puzzled wonderment. Whole nations 
disappeared; others just raised their heads as though to 
see them die. A hollow .sound as of dissolution was 
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heard in the world. All creation, earth and sky, 
trembled. Man seemed in hideous case. Placed be¬ 
tween two Infinites, he knew neither; he knew not past 
nor future. All belief was dead : dead the belief in the 
Gods, dead the belief in the public. Society was not; 
nought but a Power that drowned in blood, or ate itself 
away in deeds of shame apd sin; a senate, ])oor parody 
of the majesty that had been, which voted gold and 
statutes to the tyrant; pretorians who despised the one 
and slew the other; informers, sophists, and a slavish 
and obsequious multitude. There were no principles of 
saving virtue: there existed but the calculation of 
antagonistic interests. The Fatherland was exliaustcd. 
The solemn voice of Brutus from the tomb had told the 
world that Virtue was but a name. And the good 
withdrew from that world, to keep their souls and 
intellects from stain. Nerva starved himself to death. 
Thraseas made libation of his own blood to Jove the 
Liberator. The soul had disappeared; the senses alone 
reigned. The people asked for bread and circus games. 
Philosophy had become scepticism, epicureanism, or 
mere sophistries and words. Poetry was satire. From 
time to time man stood appalled at his own solitude, 
and drew back from the wilderness. Then voices of fear 
were heard at night by the wayside. Then the citizens, 
almost frenzied with dread, clasped the bare, cold statutes 
of the Gods that once they worshipped, and prayed of 
them a spark of moral life, a ray of faith, even some 
illusion; but they went away unheaid, with despair in 
their hearts and blasphemy on their lips. Such were 
those times, like our own. 

But yet, that w'as not the death-agony of the woild; 
it was but •the end of one phase of the world’s evolution. 
A great epoch, was exhausted, passing away to leave the 
road clear for another, whose first notes W'ere already 
ringing in the north, and that awaited only its initiator 
to declare itself. lie came. His was the soul most full 
of love, most virtuous and holy, most inspired }>y (Jod 
and the future, that men have ever hailed on this earth: 
it was Jesus. He bent over the decaying world, and 
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murmured in its ear a word qf faith. To that obscene 
thing which retained nought but the aspect and notions 
of a man, he uttered words unknown up to that day: 
lovef self-sacrifice^ celestial origin. The dead arose; a 
new life thrilled through that obscene thing which 
philosophy had tried in vain to bring to life. From it 
came forth the Christian world» the world of liberty and 
equality. Man was made manifest, the image and fore¬ 
shadowing of God. Jesus died. As Lainennais has 
said, he asked /}f men to save them only a cross to 
die on. But ere he died, he announced to the people 
the good news. To those who asked him whence he had 
it, he answered : From God the Father; and from the 
cross twice he> called on Him. But from that cross his 
victory began, and still endures. 

Have faith, then, O ye that suffer for the noble cause, 
apostles of a Truth that even to-day the world ignores, ye 
soldiers of the holy battles which the world condemns 
and calls rebellious. To-morrow, perhaps, that world, 
to-day incredulous or careless, will bow with fervour 
before you. To-morrow, victory will crown your 
crusading banner. Onward in faith, and fear not. That 
which Christ did Humanity can do. Believe, and you 
will conquer. Believe, and the peoples will end by 
following you. Believe, and act. Action is the Word 
of God: passive thought is but its shadow. Those who 
sunder Thought and Action dismember God, and deny 
the eternal Unity of things. Thrust them from your 
ranks; for whoso is not ready to testify to his faith with 
his blood is no believer. • 

From your cress of misfortune and persecution 
announce the whole faith of the Age; but few days 
will pass ere it receive its consecration of faith. Let 
your lips not utter the cry of hate, nor the conspirator's 
hollow phrase, but the tranquil, solemn word of the 
days that are to come. From our cross of poverty and 
proscription, we, the men of exile, who represent in our 
heart and faith the races of the enslaved, the millions 
doomed to silence, we will reply to you, and say to our 
brothers : the alliance is made. Hurl at your persecutors 
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the legend God and Hipianity. For yet a little time 
they may rebel and strive against it and stammer 
blasphemy. But the masses will worship it. 4 

There was a day in the sixteenth century, in Italy, in 
Rome, when men called inquisi{ors^ who pretended to 
have science and authority from God, were gathered 
together to decree the immobility of the Earth. Before 
them stood a prisoner. Genius illumined his face. He 
had outstripped his times and his fellow-men, and 
revealed' the secret of a world. 

He was Galileo. 

He shook his bald and venerable head. The soul 
of that sublime old man rose in rebellion against the 
senseless violence of men, who would have forced him 
to deny the truth that God had taught him. But long 
oppression had tamed his former energy. Frightened 
by the threats of those monks, he was at the point of 
yielding. He raised his hand to swear, even he, the 
immobility of the Earth. But as he raised his hand, he« 
lifted his weary eyes to the sky which he had scanned 
during long nights, to read in it a line of universal law; 
they caught a ray of that sun which he knew to be fixed 
in the centre of the revolving spheres. Remorse pricked 
his heart, and a cry in his own despite escaped from the 
depths of his soul: Still it moves ! 

Three centuries have passed away. Inquisitors, in¬ 
quisition, the senseless propositions that force dictated, 
all have disappeared. But still the Earth moves on, its 
motion proved beyond a doubt, and still the words of 
Galileo soat over the generations of Mankind. Lift thy> 
countenance to the sun of God, thou child of Humanity, 
and read that legend in the heavens: tt moves. Faith 
and actioi?. The future is ours. 


NOTES TO FAITH AND THE FUTURE 

(i.) Act, 1 say; but, by making this principle of 
Action a standard of conduct, I do not mean action at 
any price, feverish, disorganised, unreflecting action. 1 
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mean Action as a principle, a programme, a banner, as 
that which ought to be the tendency and avowed end of 
all our strivings. The rest is a question of time, with 
which it is futile now to concern ourselves. It is sufficient 
for us that a temporanry necessity be not elevated to a 
permanent theory; that the peoples be not deluded 
into substituting for revolutionary activity an indefinite, 
IKincertain, peacefully progressive force of events; that we 
'no longer persist in handing over the great illumining 
power of the r^olutionary philosophy, to a spasmodic, 
coldly critical work of constituted opposition. We reject 
the systematic want of movement, the silence that l^roods, 
the dissimulation that betrays; we invoke the frank, loyal 
preaching of our doctrine. Ours is the cry of Ajax. We 
want to fight in the open day illumined by the light of 
heaven. Is this childish impatience ? No: it is the 
complement of our doctrine, the baptism of our faith. 
The principle of action that we inscribe on our banner is 
closely bound up with our belief in a new Age. How 
shall we initiate it save by the people and by Action, the 
Word of the people? Without this principle of Action, 
which we take as the standard of our efforts, we should 
only produce a purely reactionary movement, and hence 
an imperfect, superficial, material change of things. 

(2.) My ideas on the French Revolution, considered as 
the last word of the expiring Age rather than the first 
word of the age which the nineteenth century initiates, 
are already indicated in an article “ On the Revolutionary 
Initiative ” published in the Revue Republicaine of 1835, 
and I intend to develop my argument further when tne 
opportunity offers.' I shall then perhaps be permitted 
.to prove that, in subjecting the past to a new test, I am 
seeking, in the historical evolution of the* stages of 
progress, data for a new social aim\ a new European 
philosopl^y that shall shift the new departure from a single 
predominant people, in order to communicate to all that 
activity w'hich is now lacking; that I am not following 
nebulous German metaphysics ; but only desire that thought 
may be translated into facty that the vicious circle in 

i * See Thottshts on the Fren^ Rev< 4 ution,'* p. 351. 
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which our activity is confined may be broken, and a 
decisive battle forced between the two principles that are 
now struggling for mastery in Europe. 

It was said, in the preamble to my article in the Revuex 
“ Ought we to forget facts in order to improvise, by 
merely wishing it, a Revolutionary force where it does 
not really exist? Can we blot out the past? Can we 
leave out of our calculations the Revolutions of Modena* 
and Bologna ? ” 

Theoretically, the position in which we are placed by 
our religious and philosophical belief leaves us untouched 
by any argument deduced from those facts. We are near 
to one of those periods of regeneration which, by intro¬ 
ducing a new element into the great terrestrial scheme of 
life, generates new forces and shifts the central point of 
all questions. ^Ve hail the dawn of a new age. The 
Revolution of which we have a presentiment will embrace 
a large part of Humanity. Now, every new purpose calls 
into action new forces latent in the peoples. But, putting 
aside the main question, why do our critics forget that in 
Italy the people —the only true Revolutionary force—has 
never entered the lists; that our insurrections never went 
outside the circle of a military or bourgeois caste; that 
the masses were never called upon to share in the under¬ 
taking ? Why do they forget that the insurrection never 
assumed an avowed Italian character ? Why argue from 
the monarchical risings of 1821 to the prejudice of the 
republican insurrection for which we are striving ? He w 
possibly calculate the results of a principle by studying 
the consequences of a contrary principle ? Between us 
republicans of “ Young Italy ” and those who laboured 
before us, between those who desire to move the m.isses 
with the cry A “God and the People” and the incon¬ 
sistent, timid men who forget God and fear the Pi ople, 
a great gulf is fixed. 

“The risings of Modena and Bologna failed liccause 
France did not support them.” True. How is it 
possible for an insurrection not to fail when betrayed by 
the very principle upon which its life was based ? Now, 
this principle on which the leaders of the Italian 
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Insurrection took their stand was the principle of fion- 
mtervention. And blind faith in non-intervention pre¬ 
vented them from taking the steps that self-preservation 
demanded in order to work out their salvation. The 
masses were repulsed, the young discouraged, every force 
that had a germ of life ignored; they omitted to procure 
arms, they denied the idea of 'Nationality, they confined 
the area of the insurrection within the limits of a single 
province. Are these f>ermanent causes of weakness ? 
From then till now every Italian who has not perverted 
his national sentiment in the conventions of the Parisian 
juste milieu will reply that if our forces are still ^terile, 
if even to-day we number so many martyrs and so few 
fighters, we owe it mainly to the doctrine that the initiative 
of the European struggle devolves upon France, and that 
when she will not stir no one must attempt to move. It 
IS urgent, therefore, to combat this doctrine preached 
among us by those very men who, from their resources in 
means and influence, should be first to take action. It 
is a doctrine that deitroys the conscience and future of 
the peoples, a doctrine which the French republicans 
ought to join with us in fighting. I do not therefore 
blame Franco. I only ask the republican Press to intro¬ 
duce the new tendencies and language that correspond 
to the new mission. 15 ut I deservedly blame ihe men 
who, living in the midst of oppressed peoples, increase 
the difficulties of the work of emancipation by the 
insincere belief that marks worse than lukewarm con¬ 
victions , I blame those who boast themselves the apostles 
of a humanitarian philosophy, and yet, with their theofy 
of a single revealer and their rejection of the continuity 
of progress, sink by stress of logic to the rejection of the 
doctrine of the intelligence and sovereignty of the people, 
only to evoke some vague revival of the Papacy j I blame 
the men who declare Humanity to bo impossible until 
France be hailed Queen of the universe. (See Ilistoire 
Parkmentaire de la Pevolution Pronfalse—Christ et le 
Feuple, par A. Siguier.) And this is not an isolated 
thought of one individual; it is the doctrine of a whole 
school. Now, we protest against the doctrine of that 
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school, against its national egotism, its tendencies to 
trespass on others’ rights. Brothers of all who desire the 
Association of the equal and free, we feel a special affection 
for that people which for fifty years has fought for the 
emancipation of the nations, atid translated into the 
sphere of politics the grand results of the Christian 
Age. 

(3.) It is an error to base our estimate of the work of 
moral freedom achieved by the Reformation upon the 
accident of a protest against the Diet of Spires, from 
which the term protestantism originated. Protestantism 
was not, as the neo-Christians affirm, a negation, a work 
of criticism in 1 elation to the age. It was a positive 
Christian product, a solemn manifestation of the individual 
—which is the aim of Christianity. It protested, doubt¬ 
less, but only against the Papacy, which by desiring what 
it was unable to perform, and attempting to establish a 
social unity with an individualistic instrument, was 
necessarily fated to degenerate into tyranny and thus 
place itself outside that Christian philosophy of life 
which, before it had attained its complete development, 
said to man, ** Be free.” It is not therefore a protest 
against the philosophy of its age, but in favour of the 
philosophy which the Papacy, impotent to realise a 
sublime instinct of the future, destroyed instead of de¬ 
veloping. 

(4.) No one can reasonably charge us with ignoring 
the catholic spirit that presides over the destinies of 
modern (.ivilisation. Everybody knows the meaning 
generally given to the word catholiasm. If Catholicism 
were only synonymous wnth universal, we might recall 
the fact that every religion by its nature tends to be¬ 
come catioliCj and notably so the philosophy that wTites 
Humanity at the head of its articles of faith. 

(5.) I anticipate the objection: “ Success is a de¬ 
lusion : slavery, inequality, remain everywhere. The 
struggle was scarcely begun by the French Revolution. 
The individual still dominates every question ; and while 
you talk of a new age, unanswered prayers are raised on 
every side imploring that.the social ideal declared by you 
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•to be exhausted, may even now be attained and trans* 
lated into fact.” 

We must not confound the discovery of an element 
of progress with its realisation and triumph, the ideal 
evolution of the thought of an age with its irmterial 
application, the conquest with its practical consequences. 
The positive application of a given principle to the 
different parts of the political, economic, and civil 
' organism cannot successfully begin except its moral 
development in ^ men’s minds be completed. That 
development constitutes the work of an Age. Scarcely 
is it completed when some power—an individual or a 
people—proclaims its results and hands its formula to 
' the nations. Then a new Age has already begun, in 
which, while men’s minds are working at the newly 
revealed principle, the gradual completion is effected of 
the principle of the dead or dying Age. The thought 
of one Age is only realised when the mind is already 
fixed upon the ideal of the new Age. Were this other¬ 
wise, the chain that connects the Ages would be broken, 
and what is termed a lapse of continuity >vould take place. 

Now I affirm, that if on the one hand the material 
application of the two principles, liberty and equality, 
that constituted the doctrine of the individual, be not 
effected—nor will it be effected until a people has 
marked the new principle as the end and aim of the 
common task—yet, on the other hand, their develop¬ 
ment is morally accomplished. 1 maintain that the 
unknmvn factor of the Middle Ages can now be placed 
in the category of known quantities, that what was 
hypothesis is now an axiom; that the theory has 
become an admitted, recognised law. Who denies 
liberty or equality? Who doubts the Right? The 
most illiberal king speaks in the name of that liberty 
he abhors in his heart. If we may believe him, he is- 
protecting'‘the liberties and rights of his subjects against 
the anarchy of factions. The question is decided in 
the sphere of principles; the only difference of opinion 
relates to its application. We dispute, not about the 
law, but about its interpretation. 
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The individual is now no longer the end of our 
labours. He, even he, indeed, will be seen to be 
sacred when the social law is proclaimed, and we are 
bound to bring our duties and rights into harmony with 
it; while the worship of individuality has given place 
to an ignoble individualism^ to egotism, to a nameless 
immorality. 

(6.) Association, say some, is no new principle: it 
cannot jtherefore, as the objective of the forces of 
mankind, constitute a new system or induce its necessity. 
Association is nothing but a method, a means for realis¬ 
ing liberty and equality. It belongs to the old system, 
and we see no necessity for a new one. 

Association, I admit, in its more general signification, 
is no more than the method of progress^ the means, by 
which it is gradually achieved. To every step forward 
there corresponds a new degree of force, a new expansion 
of association. And in this sense, so far as we are con¬ 
cerned, association began with the progress that is coeval 
with the origin of our planet. Its work appeared in 
every dead philosophy, most of all in that which men 
wish to see dominant to-day. 

Nevertheless, though association has always exercised 
an influence upon us, it has been without our knowledge. 
Men were unconsciously under its influence. Thus it 
was with progress, with the law of gravitation, with all 
great physical and moral truths. They were at work 
before they were revealed. 

But is there not a difference between an undisco\ ered 
law and one that is proclaimed, recognised, accepted— 
a dilTerence sufficient to change the starting-pc)int of 
intellectual labour ? The law, when defined, imjioses a 
duty on uj of ruling our actions in accordance with it. 
The fulfilment of the law becomes an end for all our 
efforts, and the study of every thinker is how to derive 
the greatest possible results from it. Minds 'no longer 
risk going astray and losing precious time in researches 
whose object has been already obtained. i*’orces are 
increased a hundredfold by concentration : they work in 
a determined direction. Formerly the instinct of law 
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only produced a right—^and a right that was nearly always 
contested. 

The great historical ages date, not from the birth of a 
law, a truth, a principle, but from their promulgation. 
Were this not so, it woul^ be absurd to speak of distinct 
ages or philosojihies. Truth is one and eternal: thought^ 
the germ of the world in God, contains it all. 

Equality existed in principle long before Jesus, and 
the world w'as unconsciously tending towards it. AVhy, 
then, recognise the Christian age ? 

The earth did n<^t wait for the revelations of Copernicus 
or Galileo, or tlie formulas of Newton, to describe its orbit 
round the sun. Why, then, do we recognise the two dis¬ 
tinct astronomical Ages of the Ptolemaic and Newtonian 
systems? And, coming nearer to the present day, did 
not the theories of the English economists, and those, 
too quickly forgotten, of the St. Simonians, mark out two 
radically different periods of economic science ? Yet the 
only difference between them is the substitution of the 
principle of association for that of liberty. 

• Now, we believe the lime has arrived for the principle 
"of iUSOciatioH to be solemnly and universally proclaimed, 
and become the centre of all study, theoretical and 
practical, which aims at the progressive organisation of 
human societies, to shine at tlie head of our constitu¬ 
tions, our codes of law, the articles of our faith. And 
furthermore, I maintain that the promulgation of a 
principle which inaiks out an entirely new direction for 
our studies is sufficient to constitute, or at least to 
indicate, a new Age, if nothing more. • 

And, moreover, our motto is not Association merely : it 
implies the association of Europe, and by its means of 
Humanity in all its faculties and forces, with the neces¬ 
sary conditions of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, for 
the purpose of achieving a common endj namely, the 
discovery ;md progressive application of its law of 
lift 

(7.) Right is obviously a secondary idea, a deduction 
which forgets the principle it sprang from, a mere con¬ 
sequence which has been inflated to an absolute and 
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independent doctrine. Every right exists in virtue of a 
lav, the law of Being, the law that defines the nature of 
the subject treated. Where is this law ? I do not know. 
Its discovery is the aim of the present Age, but the 
certainty of its existence is et\ough to make us sub* 
stitute the idea of duty for that of ri^At. 

(8.) The word democraiy^ although when endowed with 
historical precision it may express vigorously enough 
the ideal of a world, at least of the ancient world, is, 
like all *the political phrases of antiquity, unequal to the 
conception of the future Age which we republicans are 
called to initiate. The expression social government 
would be preferable as indicating the conception of 
association^ which is the life of the Age. The word 
democracy was inspired by an idea of rebellion, sacred 
indeed, but still rebellion. Now, every such conception 
is evidently imperfect and inferior to the idea of Unity 
which will be the doctrine of the future. There is a 
note of strife in the word democracy: it is the cry of 
Spartacus, the expression of a people in its first attempt 
to rise. “ Social government," “ Social institutions," 
represent a people organising itself after victory. The 
extinction of aristocracy will efiace the name democracy, 

(9.) We are not expounding a doctrine, but a series 
of bases for belief, disjointed and merely stated, but 
nevertheless sufficient to indicate the nature of our 
religious and philosophical conceptions. Our political 
beliefs are only consequences more or less direct and 
evident. It is easy to understand how the mere fact of 
«preaching a new age, and a new philosophy of life, 
separates us from all who believe themselves to be 
carrying on the old principle, and entrust a new de* 
velopnent only to those nations who are guardians of 
the highest expression of progress yet attained to. The 
principle that a new system of philosophy must'include 
all the elements of the preceding philosophies besides 
its own, is the formal rejection of every theory that 
destroys and does not harmonise', of eveiy political 
school which only asks to substitute one class for another, 
one social element for another; of every exclusive 
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system which, like that of Baboeuf, destroys liberty^for 
the sake of a chimerical, deceptive equality, which 
eliminates the most sublime moral factor, that of the 
ego, and renders all progress impossible; or which, like 
the American School, centres itself in the individual, 
solves every political ^problem in the sense of liberty 
alone, smothers the principle of association under the 
omnipotence of the ego, cohdemns progress to the 
irregularities of a fitful, intermittent movement which 
defies calculation, plants distrust in the civil organisa¬ 
tion, dismember;; social unity in an independent dualism 
of the temporal and spiritual powers, and introduces 
materialism, individualism, egotism, and contradiction 
into the minds of men through the doctrine of the 
atheism of the law and the sovereignty of rights and 
interests. Our conception of Humanity as the sole 
interpreter of the Law of God separates us from every 
School that divides progress into two distinct Ages, 
confines it almost by force within one single defined 
philosophy or religion, or which imprisons the traditions 
of Humanity in the theory of one sole revealcr, or 
which breaks the continuity of our labours by the 
theory of a constant supernatural intervention, by the 
theory of a series of complete dispensations without 
relation to each other, by a chain of social formulas 
all revealed, all sundered by a void between. Our 
principle of the People, which is simply the appli¬ 
cation of the doctrine of Humanity to every nation^ 
is the direct and sufficient cause of the principle of 
universal suffrage, which is the manifestation of the 
people, and of the exclusion of all authority that is 
not delegated by the people, or is exercised by one 
caste or individual. The principle of association, con¬ 
sidered as the sole method of progress, involves un¬ 
limited liberty for all associations for secondary or 
special obj^ts not in conflict with the moral law. 
The principle of moral unity, without which association, 
is impossible, implies the duty of a general elementary 
education to expound the programme of such association 
to all who will be partners in it. Lastly, the principle 
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•that declares the individual sacred and inviolable, carries 
with it not only the absolute liberty of the press, the 
abolition of the death penalty, and of every other 
punishment, that, instead of developing, improving, and 
perfecting the individual, tends to suppress and limit 
him, but also a whole theory of work considered as 
a manifestation of the individual and the representation 
•of his worth. * 



THE PATRIOTS AND THE 

CLERGY 



The Eesay on **The Patriot* and the Clergy'* ia an appeal to the 
liberal* and the clergy to ahow mutual tolerance. There had been a 

£ ood deal of the ultramontane propagandiam, which culminated ten years 
Lter in the Sonderbund. The libenna, on their aide, had been dispoaed 
to put it down with a high hand. Mazzini believed that there were map 
among the Catholic clergy whoae real sympathies were with reform, an 
be appeals to them to carry out the democratic teaching of the Gospel 
The sceptical and stunted ideas of the liberals were largely respoa" 
for their alienation. A bigger national policy and mutual forbeai 
would, he hoped, range many of the priests on the side of progress. 

The lasting interest of the Essay lies in Mazzini’s eapomtion of hie 
views as to the relations of Church and State. In advocating the inde- 

B sadenee of the two, he was, as he recognised, at variance with his ideal. 

roueht ujein a Catholic country, he had a Catholic’s craving for unity of 
belief. Fuaii^ as he did in his mind religion and politics, the conception 
of a " Free Church in a Free State ” was repugnat t to him. Sooner or 
later, he bad no doubt, Church and State would be identified, and till 
the., there could be no true aocial unity. But at present such an identifies* 
tion could only work harm. The Church ta^ht aoctnnea that intelligence 
could not accept. The men who ruled the State were too limited in their 


the principle of liberty all round. Hence, all religious propagandism, so 
long as ft respected toe liberty of others, should m treated as a matter 
of opinion, and the Government must hold its hands off. Possibly, had 
Mazzini's advice been followed, the Civil War of the Sonderbund might 
have been avoided : it is probable though that the ultramontane party was 
too aggressive, and the question too much complicated with that of 
cantonal rights, to have made it possible for the Government to leave 
matters alone. 

Incidentally the Essay touches a good deal on contemporary Swiss 
politics. 

They had a dull outlook at the time. The different cantons were con¬ 
nected by the loosest of bonds; the Diet was a mere ''ghost ot authority,** 
and meekly obedient to orders from Paris or Vienna. Many of the cantons 
were governed by narrow oligarchies; the reforming movement which had 
followed the French Revolution of 1830 had been checked, llie Great 
Councils of the cantons debated with closed doors. Customs* lines 
checked trade, privileged guilds fettered industry, there was no common 
money or common standard of weights and measures, public offices were 
openly sold, Jesuits bad been admitted into the Catholic cantons. There 
were three political parties : the Conaervatives, anxious to preserve the 
old cantonal autonomy; the party of Union, aiming at a single centialised 
Government and the practical abolition of the canton; and the Federalists, 
who wished to combine a strong Federal Government'with a large degtee 
of local Independence. Mazzini threw in his lot with the latter; he held 
iftiity to be the ideally beat policy for Switzerland, but thought that the 
canton was too deeply rooted in the history of the country to be abolished. 
He exerted himaeir to persuade the Unionists to combine with th* 
Federalists. Federalism, he thought, would lift Swiss politics into a 
purer air. Switzerland was in a critical condition: the absence of a atronr 
Government laid her at the mercy of Austria and France; timidity ana 
comproraiae predominated in all her political actions; the narrow cantonal 
life threatened to smother her in " a mud*death.’* Publicity of daUberar 
tion, a conatituent assembly to determine the question of Federalism, 

K ater independence towards foreign powers, was hist programme. 

iiteea years later the constitution of 1848 realised his wishes except oq 
the latter point, and it is worthy of note that Druey, one of the two. 
framera of the cohstitution, was hia personal friend. 


THE PATRIOTS AND THE 
CLERGY 

I 

October 7, iSSs. 

“ There is no power on earth that surpasses or equals 
that of the Clergy, when they are imbued with the genius 
of a nation, and guide it faithfully in its natural progress 
according to the law's that direct the procession of its 
life. But if, by error or from interest, they set them¬ 
selves in opposition to those eternal laws, if they attempt 
to hold the people in a state which it knows to be not 
good, and so block the roads to the Future, they lose 
thereby the power they had. Their words excite mis¬ 
trust, they are involved in the hate born of the evil 
they have tried to perpetuate, and the people regard 
them as the enemy. Once they lived by the love the 
People gave them for their owm trust in it; now faith and 
love have vanished, their living force is spent, and voices 
of scorn and cursing are the only obsequies that follow 
their dishonoured bier. 

“ Ireland and Poland have given, and still give, us the 
example of a clergy strong in its union with the People 
whose rights they have ever defended. But where the 
priesthood ranges itself with despotism against the People, 
what is its fate ? Will the Anglican clergy save a de¬ 
crepit aristocracy rejected by the nation? Will the 
Spanish monks perchance place the legitimate Don Carlos 
on the throne of Philip the Second ? Will they restore 
the system under which Spain has suffered so much and 
fallen so low ? Yet, is there another country where the 
influence characteristic of their organisation Ivas more 
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widely diffused ? But yesterday men spoke of Monkish 
Spain ; to-morrow, probably they will seek in vain from 
one end of the peninsula to the other a single remnant 
of those who but a short time since were so powerful.” 

He who recently wrote these grgive and true words is 
a Christian and republican priest,' who spent half his 
life combating the movemient towards freedom of those 
Peoples whom God is urging to an unknown end. One 
day, perhaps while reading the Gospel over again with all 
the faith of which a man is capable, he perceived that 
he had erred; he reconsidered his positionVand, like a man 
of high intellect and pure conscience, he confessed his 
error. 'L'hen, after having at Rome looked his idol in 
the face, he returned a sad and disillusioned man, and 
placed himself at the head of the crusade which the men 
of progress in all countries have proclaimed in Christas 
name for the People’s cause. 

We, on our side, have long felt the need of expressing 
something similar, to that portion of the Swiss clergy, 
which is reactionary at heart and lakes its orders from 
Rome and Vienna alike ; which hghts, without rest and 
apparently with some definite purpose, against that 
national progress which leads our people to new con¬ 
quests of science and liberty and equality. 

Between the dark plots of one party and the growing 
irritation of the other, our feeble voice will not perhaps 
be listened to to-day. Our w'ords will pass by like so 
many others, barren and unheeded ; none the less, we are 
forced to utter them, if only to discharge a duty to our 
conscience. In the party which w’e are apt perhaps too 
much in Voltairian fashion to prejudice under thr name 
of the clerical party ^ there are men of good faitn; men 
who are not perverse but only misled; devout souls, 
whose sincerity and zeal only serve the machinations of 
those who libel the patriots and liberalism, who paint the 
former as the enemies of all religion, and insult the latter 
by giving it the characteristics of anarchy To those 
we offer sincere words of peace and fraternity ; because, 
although they have turned to reactionary ways, they 

> Lamennais. 
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represent in the Church what we are accustomed to 
respect wherever it shows itself—^/i/Ai and religious feel- 
, ing. The others, conspirators and reactionaries by system, 
only represent class interests and greed and lust of 
power. For those we,only feel contempt. 

We must leave on one side all that touches the pre¬ 
sent time: we attach no importance to intrigues of the 
moment or petty local encroachments ; they were easily 
foreseen. The coups d'etat that have lately taken place- 
in France could not fail to find a certain correspondence 
among us. R^e, Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Berlin, all form an alliance of homogeneous elements, 
so many links in a chain, so many fires that radiate in 
unison their sinister flashes, now singly, now together; 
and just at the present moment we see their united 
flare. The word of command was passed round that 
the whole chain should move. Hence there is no need 
to wonder at all those petty plots that are being hatched 
and unhatched in the night, and will perish in the night, 
unless they win a fictitious importance. We are bound 
to say that, if considered in a merely political light, the 
question does not seem to us worthy of serious attention 
nor do the acrid polemics started on the subject by 
some cantonal newspapers deserve it. So far as wc 
are concerned, we recognise in politics neither clerical 
party, nor catholic party, nor romanist party. From 
our point of vicAV there are only two great parties: the 
progressive and the reactionary. They are composed of 
individuals of every order, of every rite, of every sect. 
But neither order, nor rite, nor sect should save the 
factious from punishment. Governments have the right 
to control and repress any individual interest which 
disturbs the social order, or arbitrarily owsrrides or 
excepts itself from the public law (which is the bond 
and seal of association for all the inhabitants of a 
country), «ind thus revolts de facto against the common 
weal. But, outside the circle within which this legiti* 
mate authority may be exercised, there is not, and 
cannot be, especially in the existing state of things, any 
rule save full and perfect liberty; liberty for every 
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citizen and every opinion, it matters not whether they 
be reactionary or progressive; liberty for all actions 
that have naturally the sanction and support of the 
public law. In the present state of theories and facts, 
every question of religious worship and organisation is 
a question of the public law and liberty. So long as 
the actions and pretensions of a sect, or of any religious 
association, do not exceed the limits of its own constitu¬ 
tion, or do not touch the civil order of society, you 
have no right to interfere. The intervention of Govern¬ 
ment can only be applied at the present day to actions 
that directly violate existing laws. The rest belongs 
to the sphere of ideas, and is a question of belief. 
Reform belief, spread the light, meet fanatical news¬ 
papers with other newspapers. Do not thwart the work 
of the patriots, do not obstruct their progress with 
unjust suspicions, or a disgraceful and cowardly com¬ 
pliance with the demands of foreign courts, or an obvious 
disposition to stagnate in the sfafus quo. Defend the 
free press instead of being frightened by it, and have no 
other fears. Allow the Pope to select at his pleasure 
bishops who are foolish, and ignorant, and out of touch 
with the times: what can they do other than hasten 
the downfall of the papal power? Let the Jesuits and 
others of the factious make expensive journeys, hold 
their conferences, write their wretched articles, their 
contemptible and inept pamphlets: suffer them to go 
their ways. Persecution would only exalt them by 
giving them an excuse to pose as victims; it would 
invest them with an importance that neither their 
writings, nor their meetings, nor the intrigues in which 
they exhaust themselves could ever win for their sect. 
The old Catholicism is dying: let it struggle even in 
its death-throes. Its death-blow will come from some 
idea that shines with the light of truth, not from the 
hammer of restrictive laws. All the regulations and 
curbs you may invent will not be worth one single 
school of thought. 

Therefore, as far as the political question is concerned, 
we agree with the opinion expressed by Troxler ^ the 
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time of the Baden Conference, an opinion supported 
afterwards, if our memory serves us rightly, by a daily 
paper that gave effective assistance to the cause of 
progress in Geneva: we mean the Europe Centrale^* 
There is a conception,which must one day (we, at least, 
have no doubt) harmonise, or rather identify the two 
Powers of Church and State ;«but until this is clear and 
definite in the mind and conscience of the Nations, until 
political thought rises to the height and sacredness of a 
religious idea, and true social unity is established, till 
then ecclesiastical and political authority should be 
exercised freely, and, so far as possible, independently 
of each other on distinct lines. Their respective activities 
must not clash, and hence they must not interfere with 
each other. Each has the right to associate itself with 
whomever it pleases; to receive inspirations from any 
source it likes; to pay those whom it chooses and accepts 
as the interpreters of its religion and the rulers of its 
conscience. So long as ecclesiastical bodies do not 
overstep the limits of the religious sphere in which they 
move, it is within their power to do whatever they please, 
and propagate their beliefs by speech or writing in the 
way that seems good to them. We do not fear the 
influence of political or religious prejudices where we 
are allowed a free hand and a fair field to confute them. 
We do fear—if for nothing else, for the example of a 
dangerous precedent—the intervention of Government 
where it is not absolutely required by the force of 
circumstances. We wish to concede the smallest 
possible amount of power to the present Governments, 
just because we have no faith in them. Nor do we 
expect from their efforts any fruit of national progress, 
because we suspect that, while they accentuate certain 
questions under the colour of religion, their only purpose 
is to distract public attention from national questions. 
In 1830*the conquest of Algeria was designed to con¬ 
ceal from the French—a brilliant and chivalrous people— 
the odious nature of the projected decrees. And now, in 
our case, it is perhaps not too daring to presume, that 
the ostentatious energy displayed against the foolish 
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endroachments of the ultramontane clergy has been 
merely used to defend the want of energy in dealing 
with political encroachments much more pernicious. We 
desire to substitute for governmental influence quite 
another weapon. We should wish to see the activity 
necessary to progress transferred from that influence to a 
national Centre. We should like to find the breach less 
often filled by the Authority of the law, and more often 
by the men of progress, not excluding those members of 
the Christian priesthood who are equally inspired by the 
love of fatherland and liberty. The latter should place 
themselves as apostles of truth and light between the 
people, who have strayed through lack of education, 
and the leaders of agitations. They should apply the 
activity and constancy that evil-minded priests give to 
the cause of Satan and his powers of darkness, to the 
defence of Christ’s heritage—that is to say, equality and 
the improvement of the greatest number. 

With these premisses wc purpose ascending to the social 
question, and, from the Pisgah of a religious conception 
and of the future destinies of the People—or rather of the 
Peoples—to address, with faith in our owm rectitude, w’ith 
our hand on our heart, the following words to the erring 
members of the clergy. 


II 

OHober lO, 1835. 

In the name of Christ, whither are you hastening ? In 
the name of Him who walked with the People and whom 
the mighty put to death, why walk you with the mighty ? 
Why do you abandon the People’s cause? ^Vhy do 
you stand aloof from those who hold His banner on 
high and iseek to translate into facts the teachings of 
Christ ? 

Christ said: ** Love God first, and love ye one another 
with brotherly affection.” *• 

And He also said: “He who would be first among 
you let him be the servant of all.” 

In those words is comprehended the whole essence 
of Christianity. Unity of faith, mutual love, human 
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brotherhood, activity in good works, the doctrine* of 
self-sacrifice, the affirmation of the doctrine of equality, 
the abolition of all aristocracy, the perfecting of the 
individual, and liberty, without which neither love nor 
perfection can exist—111 this is summed in those two 
precepts. 

If we inscribe on our banner the words: Liberty^ 
Equality^ Humanity^ we become the heralds of a 
Christian faith. We seek the unity of belief that Christ 
promised for all Peoples, for all the earth. We afe neither 
Catholics nor Protestants: the true doctrine of Christ 
has made Christians only. 

If we cry to the Masses ; “ God and the People! There 
is only one master in heaven, God: one master on the 
earth, the People; the whole People associated in an 
active belief, fruitful in peace and love, in order to* 
advance under the eye of God to the knowledge and 
interpretation of his universal law,” we take upon our¬ 
selves the office of Christ's .apostles. Christ came for 
all; He spoke to all and for all. He did not have one 
teaching for some, another for others. He spoke from 
the Mount in the bume language to all who crowded 
around Him. He hurled His anathema against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who were the men of caste, the privileged 
classes of His time. Before His coming theie were, in 
the opinion of the world, two natures of men—the nature 
of the master and the nature of the slave. He destroyed 
this fallacy. He proclaimed the unity human nature 
by teaching the unity of its origin. He burst the 
chains of servitude. He raised up the P ^ple and diod 
for it. 

And if we follow out His teachings to their consequences, 
if we try to apply them to civil society, if w’e protest with 
all our might against every opposition, every inequality,, 
every violation of His Holy Word, we incarnate in our 
very selves the moral teaching of Christ. ^V^e are 
labouring for His faith, for the salvation and organisation 
of the Church of Humanity, which is the congregation of 
the believers in that faith. Since man was made in the 
image of God, w'e are labouring that human society may 
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be fashioned, so far as possible, in the image of the 
divine society, of that celestial country where all are 
equal, where the same love and the same happiness exist 
for all. We seek to learn the ways of God upon the 
earth because we know that this earth was given to us as 
the workshop of our labour; because only by fulfilling 
His task upon it, does maft become worthy to ascend to 
heaven; because we know we are to be judged by our 
works in (his world, by the help we have given to the 
poor, by the consolation we have shown to the afflicted. 
We may not lock ourselves up in barren and selfish 
prayer for our own souls, while the cry of the poor and 
oppressed smites our ears, nor tun away our faces from 
our neighbour, and be content with our own spiritual 
progress, while all around us is falling to wreck; while 
the country that God has given us is in danger of a dis¬ 
honourable death from the despotic influence of the 
foreigner, and the germs of anarchy that vitiate its 
institutions ; while those who should oe first to expel the 
evils that threaten us allow themselves to drift on in 
fatuous security, and prostitute the house oi God to 
foreign insolence and tnat base trickery that goes by the 
name of diplomacy. The law of God has not two 
measures. It is the law for heaven as for earth. We 
cannot wish that our immortal spirit should deny on 
earth the gift oi liberty, which is the source of Good and 
Evil in human aci ms, and '»hose exercise constitutes in 
the eyes of God the virtuouS and the wicked man. We 
cannot wish that the brow that was made to lift itself to 
heaven should in the dust before any man, whoever 
he may be, not suffer that soul which aspires to eternal 
Truth to grovel in the mire, ignorant of its rights, its 
power, an<¥ its noble origin. We cannot call ourselves 
Christians, and permit men, instead of loving one another 
like hrotherSf to be selfish, hostile, divided, city from city, 
canton from canton, nation from nation. We \herefore 
preach Association as the means of general perfectibility; 
liberty, equality, human dignity, enfranchisement from all 
servitude; the progress of all institutions; the sacredness 
of every land from the invader; the honour and well* 
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being of every People; an alliance of all nations;*the 
destruction by free speech of all prejudices. We preach 
the doctrine of the Fatherland^ the abode and temple of 
our race; the doctrine of Humanity that Christ aniiounced^ 
the ambi** and bond yd fellowship of all countries, who 
shall be tree and independent, but sisters in one faith, 
one love, one Gospel. And when we preach these things, 
we are ready, if needs be, to seal them with our blood, to 
die as Christ died for their realisation and the salvation 
of all men. * 

Now, these«ideas germinated at the foot of the 
cross of Christ—of the Christ you serve. For eighteen 
hundred years they have been permeating the world, 
now under one, now under another form; to-day they 
are applied to politics, a short time since to the move¬ 
ment of the intellect. Their virtue destroyed feudalism, 
abolished in nearly every country the aristocracy of 
blood, and is about to deal it the last blow in feudal 
England. The princes or Europe leagued themselves 
against these ideas; the forces of ah the privileged 
classes were often gathered to oppose them; but in the 
end every one of their attempts failed. Those ideas 
seemed to fall vanquished; yo would have said they 
were banished for e* er from the world; yet they re¬ 
appeared. They were drowned ir blood, and they 
reappeared. In one age they were ondemned to the 
fires of the Inquisition, in another to the gallows 
of kings; and they reappeared mor«. ^otent. more 
ubiquitous, more threatening chan ev^r. They in¬ 
vaded the armies assembled to desti''" them, (he 
tribunals called to condemn them, ana even the 
remnants of those very aristocncies ’'h had been 
wounded to death by them. They maorhed to a 
national crusade in Poland under th^ banner of the 
mother of Christ. In the name of the cross of Christ 
they gaye back Greece to Europe. They move the 
world, advancing between victory and martyrdom. 
And do you call movements like these the work of 
a sect? In this potency of new life that is agitating 
the whole of society, can you see nothing but the 
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underground work of a few conspirators? In this 
ever increasing sound of Peoples rising in their might, 
of multitudes who desire to found a better future, of 
oppressed races that demand their place in the light 
of the sun, do you see nothing but the effect of an 
obscure word thrown at a venture to the crowd, by 
a few factious men? ^ 

Men of the clergy, clear your minds of cant! There 
is in thi$ an influence more serious and potent than 
the vain conceit of a writer, or some rebels’ plot. The 
stak‘d is the whole destiny of the Civilised world, 
ordered and impressed by the finger of Clod on the 
heart of the generations. It sweeps you also along 
with it in its advance. It involves a law of continual 
progress of which we are the conscious or unconscious 
agents, and without which there would be neither life, 
nor progress, nor religion. If you oppose it, you are 
fighting against Christ, against God, and against 
Humanity—God’s interpreter on earth. 

Now, do you realise the effect of this impotent strife 
of yours ? Do you see the fruit of your exertions among 
the Peoples whom you wish to fetter ? 

It is the fruit of scepticism, of doubt, of negation. 
It is the fruit of anarchy in belief, and all the im¬ 
morality that has its roots therein. Its offspring arc 
violent reactions, excesses of civil anger, the fires of 
Bristol, or of the Spanish convents. It dissochtes 
religion from the great humanitarian movement. It 
dishonours the priest and the altar. It destroys the 
itemplc. It has ruined the people, and will ruin, if 
you persevere long in your reactionary path, the Christian 
faith and its future. 


Ill 

October 14 , 1S35. 

We addressed a few words to the authorities to this 
effect:—Interfere as little as possible in religious ques¬ 
tions. Allow them to develop freely in the field of 
ideas; do not be frightened by a few impotent, 
secret agitators, who have no definite purpose, and 
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are condemned to fall of themselves into oblivion. 
Do not be irritated by the vagaries of the factious 
Catholic press, because the universal contempt will 
set them at their value. The future unity of the 
human family— social^ unity —is beyond your compre¬ 
hension, belonging as you all do, body and soul, to 
the old school and the old age. Your sole principle 
is liberty^ nothing more. At least be consistent, and 
desire liberty in all things, liberty for all, for religious 
society as for political society. Watch over aAd punish 
acts that dire(;tly touch public order, the liberty and 
safety of the citizens. Punish them from whatever 
quarter they proceed, but do not claim attributes 
outside your functions, or make yourselves dictators 
in matters that do not concern you. Be not over- 
zealous to prei^ent, since that is not your province. 
The public law is sufficient to repress. 

And we said to the factious priests, to the priests 
who sell Christ a second time to the aristocracy and 
the Princes of tlie earth;—Beware! You are few in 
number, and fallen from your high estate; fallen 
because of the countless faults of your leaders ; because 
they have deserted the I’eoplc's cause for that of their 
masters, the cause of the poor for that of the idle 
rich. You are fallen, because you have wedded religion 
to material things, because you have made of public 
worship an empty ceremony, and divided the sons of 
Ood, cursing some and blessing others, while Christ 
came to preach and pray and die for all. What is your 
object ? The world moves; progress is its law ; ^e 
patriots are the faithful, the apostles of that law. Would 
you try to stop the world, or infringe the law that God 
has given it, or strive against his apostles ? That is 
not in your power. Your opposition may indeed awaken 
tremendous reactions, .increase the germs of discord 
which aiready exist, foment irreligion and scepticism, 
discredit Christianity as you have discredited Catho¬ 
licism. Is this your will? So be it: but think upon 
it, and remember that the flames of the Spanish con¬ 
vents are but a reflection from the fires on which the 
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Spanish monks a century ago burned the victims of 
their intolerance and greed. 

To-day we are forced to spe^ to you—priests, 
patriots, men in authority, protestants and catholics. 
The few words we are about to say are directed to 
you all. 

The reaction is fatal to us; each of us in this wretched 
age absorbs some of its venom. There is a spirit of 
hatred abroad that corrupts our best thoughts wi^ 
mutual hostility and mistrust. We talk of peace and 
have curses on our lips; we speak of liberty and father- 
land in a tyrant’s accents. We struggle without purpose 
for the mere love of strife. This is the source of that 
opposition of detail, which exhausts its strength on 
minute points when it does not descend to personalities, 
makes a great ado about petty applications of principles, 
and then neglects the most important aspects of the 
principles themselves. This is the origin of that cantonal, 
parochial, sectarian spirit that predominates in all great 
national and humanitarian conceptions, in all the ques¬ 
tions on which depends in the last resort the peaceful 
and orderly adjustment of our destinies. 

And if we turn our attention to religion, we find yet 
worse. 

We are forced to steer between Scylla and Charybdis : 
the intolerance of the priests, and the intolerance of the 
patriots. On either side we find a spirit of pure reaction 
and destruction. The former, out of hatred to Voltaire 
and Rousseau—who nevertheless were as great believers 
as any of them—would wish to abolish the printing- 
press, destroy books, close schools, enthrone ignorance, 
do violence to conscience. To listen to their pious 
eloquence you would imagine them inquisitors in full 
function. The latter, because they happened to en¬ 
counter bigots and fanatics, because they saw despotism 
disguising itself under the cloak of religion,, and the 
teaching of.Christ corrupted in the hands of Popes, 
deny religion, faith, and even religious philosophy. 
They become materialists, sceptics, or, what is worse, 
indifferent. They ignore 'the great services that strong 
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beliefs have rendered to the cause of Humanity. They 
ignore how much ^ere is that is noble and sublime and 
potent in faith in a^eat religious principle. They forget 
that religion is immortal, that it is bom with the world, 
and “ will endure as long as the world shall endure,” ^— 
and that materialistic theories lead directly to the 
principle of individual interest, and hence to egotism 
and all its attendant evils. 

Yet, above all these petty contests of diocesan elec¬ 
tions, of examinations, of jurisdiction, there exists some¬ 
thing immeasurably greater, holier, more vital for the 
Church, and conscience, and faith. Above all the 
ecclesiastical diatribes, the futile demands of the par¬ 
ticular absurdities of which the so-called religious 
question is composed, there is something whose essence 
is independent from, and alien to, all these squabbles ; 
something immeasurably more important for our future, 
for our social condition, for the growth of our Country. 

We mean the religious sentiment. 

The religious sentiment is the divine fount of all 
religions, of all beliefs that have God for their beginning 
and Humanity for their end, and which are animated by 
the spirity without which every belief is passive and 
barren, every religion no more than a sect, every faith 
but a tradition, a habit, and outward profession. 

It is the religious sentiment which hallows the thoughts 
and actions of Man, that ennobles the human creature 
in his own eyes, and gives him the consciousness of a 
mission to fulfil. It gives him the sense that God has 
not cast him at a venture upon this earth of trial, but 
that his existence is a function of universal life and 
harmony, a link in the great chain of beings, a necessary 
point in the line that connects Man with God and our 
earth with His universe: it is that which makes all his 
life a scene of self-sacrifice and charity. 

The rgligious sentiment is brotherhood, and associa¬ 
tion, and love. From it flow strength and constancy 
in the struggle for these great principles, indifference to 
danger, noble resignation in persecution and misfortune. 

* '*Durer& quanto il mondo lontona,” ‘Danto, Inf. II. 60. 
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Sdch is the religious sentiment, by means of which 
alone you can advance along the pj^th of progress; for 
materialism—be assured—however you may desire to 
consider it, will verily give nothing but the consciousness 
of your own individuality, the certfiinty of a few Rights, 
the power to use them or not at will, or the habit of 
seeking your own material success even at the cost of 
your brother*s weal, wherever society does not rebel and 
allow it with impunity. But you will never draw from 
materialism, either capacity for progress, or the virtue of 
self-sacrifice and martyrdom. 

Now, this religious sentiment is the foundation and 
bond of all social fellowship, the only pledge of security 
for the continuous and pacific progress of every people 
that desires to be a nation, since it unites the souls of 
men in one purpose, and refers to a superior law what 
rival theories make the result of chance and the moment’s 
ebb and flow, thus placing under God’s own tutelage the 
Rights, and happiness, and independence, and improve¬ 
ment of the Peoples. How is it, then, we ask, that this 
religious sentiment is wrecked, and whither v/ill it 
sink? 

Where sink all good and great sentiments of the 
human soul, when it has no guide save a narrow, con¬ 
tentious, ambitious conception ; where all religions sink 
when they forget the principle of love and brotherhood 
that launched them on their way; where all societies 
sink when they substitute mere opposition for zeil in 
good works, mistrust for unity, interests for duty. The 
religious sentiment is declining day by day, is perishing 
amid petty contests, amid the irritation born of barren 
party strife, under the evil influence of an odious and 
reactionaiy policy. Wherefore some among you—^who 
are prone to confound ideas with those who bring them 
into disrepute, and institutions with those who profess 
to represent them—speak evil of religion becfuse it is 
administered by false priests, of sacred things because 
they are profaned by men, of beliefs because the blind 
and ambitious have falsely interpreted them. Others, 
conversely, deny progress because it was in some degree 
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misunderstood, and condemn the patriots because they 
sometimes met in their ranks rogues and hypocrites. 
They deny holy Liberty, Equality, the People, Associa¬ 
tion, Humanity, because the long series of sacred and 
high-principled struggles was interrupted by the sad days 
of *93» when the People of J’rance, goaded to excess, 
attacked by all monarchical Europe on one side, and 
domestic conspiracy on the other, swept along in a 
terrible and unprecedented flood of reaction and 
vengeance, that will never be repeated, because the 
circumstances *that produced it can never be repeated 
anywhere. 

This is our position to-day; and when perchance from 
one or the other of the two parties, some one comes forth 
to join us, seeking to free Truth from the bands of dis¬ 
cord that swaddle it, we distrust him as a hypocrite with 
some secret, ulterior purpose, and we brand his quiet, 
honest conduct as mere strategy. 

This is the attitude of the clergy tow'ards the patriots, 
and this, too often, is the attitude of the patriots 
towards a part of the clergy, who perhaps need only 
to understand and believe in us in order to join our 
ranks. 

Now, if the clergy were to rally to us, or rather to 
the holy belief that we preach concerning the words of 
Christ, would the scepticism they deplore be so general 
and hostile ? If they ceased to struggle against the light 
of intelligence, and the movement that springs from it, 
would they be defeated and routed by it, and should 
we be divided from them ? We fight against scepticism 
equally with them, and if we are not allowed a speedy 
conquest, the fault is theirs, who make Christ’s law and 
God’s progress the monopoly of a caste, wflo rob the 
masses of their heritage of common rights, and their fair 
.share of the blessings that God has given to His creatures. 
The clergy have the destinies of the Church in their 
own hands ; they will wreck it where they persist in the 
narrow and reactionary path that they have followed so 
long. 

And if the patriots, the men of progress, would not. 
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from excess of irritation, confound faith with its ministers, 
religion with the priest; if they were not too disposed 
to exceed the bounds of moderation in the great move¬ 
ment that urges us on; if they did not believe it their 
duty, through some feeling of mistaken dignity, to free 
themselves at the same time from the religious principles 
which alone can prepare the future; if they did not for¬ 
get so often how our fathers, when preparing themselves 
for the battles of liberty, knelt before God, how they rose 
up stronger after prayer, and conquered in the fight, 
while we, though so proud and presumptuous before 
God, drag the national flag in the mud and let our 
country cringe to an ambassador; if the patriots acted 
otherwise, think you that all the clergy would oppose us ? 
Think you not that honest and devoted men, who have 
erred in good faith, would part themselves from the 
majority, often greedy and radically immoral, and join 
us ? And would you fear the predominance of what is 
called the clerical party anywhere, where the people 
found in you religion, the true religion, that shows itself 
in good works, that loves and consoles, and consecrates 
itself to the brethren ? 


IV 

Odober 17 , 1835 . 

Rise to principles—to universals. Do not scorn truth 
because men have obscured it. Strive rather to free it 
from the errors which envelop it, and the prejudices 
which corrupt it. Do not dash to pieces what has always • 
been the instrument of great deeds because some fanatic 
has misconceived its omnipotent action. We are on the 
threshold of a great Age, the Age of the Peoples. Learn 
to understand the vast, sublime, religious meaning of 
these words. Rise to the height of your mission as men 
and citizens. The co-operation of all can alone achieve 
the work of all. Seek such co-operation in all possible 
ways with that sincerity of soul that wills the good. 
There must be no revenge, no premeditated hostility, no 
blind invectives against a whole order of persons. AJil 
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general invectives are^unjust. Grieve for those who stray 
&om the right path, but do not persecute them. Bo not 
embitter your resentment with useless recrimination. 
The past is nothing. Open your minds to our words: 
we begin a new wook. Let the angel of peace and 
concord spread his wings over your young flag, and let 
the spirit of love proceed, not only from your lips, but 
from your hearts. Trust in God, in the goodness of 
your cause, and in the power of Truth. Be faithful, and 
you will conquer. 

To the priefts w'e say: Do not forget that all great 
revolutions are fulfilled by virtue of a law ordained of 
God to guide the motion of human affairs, and rect)gnise 
that what is seething around you to-day is a great revolu¬ 
tion, not a mere revolt. Its development is at work in 
the hearts of every People. In spite of every obstacle, 
it has been gaining ground for the last fifty years, and 
everything militates in its favour—its persistent and 
cosmopolitan character, its audacity, its eloquence, its 
self-sacrifice, its martyr’s crown. To stand apart and 
fight against it is to fight against God’s will, and to part 
oneself from Humanity, the interpreter and executor of 
His commands; it is to stand aside from God and the 
movement of Humanity; it is self-destruction. Re¬ 
member that every social revolution must be either with 
you or against you, and that if you ally religion to resist¬ 
ance you wreck religion without profiting your cause. 
Remember that the Church— the congregation of 
THE FAITHFUL— when it is not an instrument of progress 
becomes a corpse; that it was instituted to hallow, to 
harmonise, to unite, not to impede and divide the ele¬ 
ments of life given by God to man; that your mission is 
to bless and not to curse. Remember that Christ Him¬ 
self announced the New Age, in which the spirit would 
come and reveal to us in pure truth what He could only 
signify taus in Parables^; and that, according to St. 
Paul, we are destined here below, not to organise a 

^ The Spirit of Truth . . . the Comforter ... no more in proverbs 
but plainly . . . will teach you all the Truth John xiv. i6, 17, 30 ; 

XV. a6; XVI. 7,13, 35. 
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statibnary City, but to seek and to attain to the holy City 
of progress and of the future.^ 

And to the patriots we say: Remember that our 
doctrine is the doctrine of liberty and association; that 
we fight for all; that our office is to unite and not to 
divide ; that it is our duty to attack intolerance in what- 
ever place and form it sho\;s itself, and not to substitute 
a new intolerance for the old one. Remember that it 
is not given to you to found your authority, save upon a 
general, immutable, eternal principle; that this principle 
is the Law of Progress; that every law has^ its legislator; 
and that if you forget this you wander in the void, you 
lose your rallying point, and leave your doctrines and 
their triumph to chance. Remember that religion is a 
want, a necessity of the People ; that all changes of form 
that have been in the world have never succeeded in 
extinguishing the religious sentiment; and that if you 
neglect this element of human nature, you condemn 
yourself to a task that cannot be completed because it 
has no organic vitality, you divide man and the world 
into two parts, you rob your labour of a fruitful source 
of activity, you deny that moral unity which is the end 
and aim of every great revolution, and the necessary 
condition of its permanency. And remember that every 
soeial revolution is essentially religious ; that every Age 
has its belief', that without unity of faith Association is 
impossible; that to preach Humanity, Fatherland, the 
People—those great formulas of Association v.hich 
dominate our Age from on high—vvhile you deny or 
neglect the religious sentiment, is to misconceive the 
significance of those words, to will the end without the 
means, the work without the necessary instruments. 

These are our beliefs, and they give our rule of action. 
We ask those who have been educated in the habit of 
mistrust, which is only too certainly the fruit of party 
passion, and who might doubt a single instanf our full 
and entire good faith, to watch carefully our acts and 
words; and where they find us in one single instance in 

^ *'For here we have no abiding but we seek after the city mkich »s 
te cowe.''*«£piBtle to the Hebrews ziii. 14. 
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contradiction with ourselves, let them point it out: from 
that day forth we will be silent. 

We patriots, we men of a new Age, whose souls look 
for a religious future for all Humanity, we are bound to 
lift its banner boldly pn high. We cherish in our hearts 
the vision of a faith —not of a school —of progress and 
successive improvement for th£ Peoples, and in particular 
for our Country, which the Peoples will salute and 
acknowledge as the land which has kept in trust for 
them the germ of republicanism; we cherish the vision 
of a thorougl] and sincere agreement among all who 
believe in Country and Humanity ; the vision of a union 
of all societies in one great association, strong «by its 
activity, by its devotion, by its conscious rectitude and 
one sacred belief for all—societies that to-day have no 
flag, no principles, and therefore die of stagnation almost 
before they are born, and never fulfil their national 
mission; the vision of a periodical Press animated by 
brotherly symjmthies, pressing to the same battles under 
the same flag, intent to achieve its task without bitter¬ 
ness, and spite, and jealousy, intent to gather to itself 
the great Voice of the Nation, intent to fulfil one and 
the same mission, because it is convinced that national 
progress advances more rapidly when a People realises 
and incarnates one single principle^ than when it wages a 
losing fight for a thousand petty details that even in the 
mass would give no result, precisely because they do not 
centre round one great constructive principle, set as the 
keystone of the nation’s structure. We cherish the hope 
that patriots will arise, with deep convictions and vast 
ideas, spurred onwards, not by threats of aristocratic 
restorations, nor rumours of foreign wars, but because it 
is a duty to advance along the road which oi;r country’s 
welfare marks out; because it is the office of a virtuous 
man to contribute to the happiness of his fellows and 
the perfopting of the nation’s institutions, and because 
the man who has a faith is bound to witness to it every 
hour of the day. We look forward to a generation of 
Swiss who will feel that they are free by their fathers’ 
heritage and by their own right, ^ho will hold their 
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heads high alike before enemies and friends, who with a 
free and fearless soul will do what their own well-being 
demands and conscience bids, who will not bow their 
national pride before any man, who will put their trust 
only in God, and in their own powers, and in the might 
of the fraternity of nations—a true fraternity, not of vain 
words,—an unresting actfVity,—a republican morality,—* 
a sincere faith, free from hypocrisy, and intolerance, and 
prejudice. 

And why should we exclude Christ’s priests from this 
movement of general consecration that wp have foreseen, 
in which, by virtue of its own intrinsic nature and its goal, 
all classes, all orders, all sections of religious belief, all 
men of good faith, will be gathered together ? Or rather, 
why should not the priest of Christ take his place there 
of right because of his faith ? And why should not his 
blessing descend on the banner of the new crusade, on 
the ardent souls of the young, in whom lies the future of 
our Country ? 

We know that many will remain cold and impassible 
to these words, these hopes, the enthusiasm that dictates 
this language. The reactionary patriots will smile with 
an air of scorn; men whose hearts are perverted or 
sealed by materialistic philosophy, will shrug their 
shoulders. Let them go their ways. But wc know, too, 
that among those priests of Christ who stand aloof 
because of false opinions concerning us, among men 
whose hearts are sound, but who are mere tools and 
counters in the hands of an immoral Power for ever 
incapable of inspiring a faith that it has lost, there will 
perchance be found some few who, when they hear 
these if^ords that come from our conscience and our 
heart, wir be moved to reflect upon the part they are 
made to play, and the true import of the Jesuitical 
schemes in which they have tried to entangle them ; to 
feel that faith, true faith, is elsewhere; tkattsvhere the 
spirit of God rV, there is liberty ^; and that wc, the friends 
of liberty, are men who are true to God. 

And we are comforted by the thought, that among 

■ St. Pittl. 
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our readers, in some corner of our Switzerland, in *the 
recesses of our mountains, or maybe on some shore of 
our blue and tranquil lakes, will be found perchance the 
white and virgin soil of some virtuous youth that will 
draw its inspiration fvom our faith, some mother who 
loves in all holiness, and who wUl receive our words, and 
gently whisper them in her children’s ears. 

And this is enough to recompense our labours. 
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The Programntt of the Roma del Popolo^^ (1871) 

The first number of our publication appears on the 
ninth of February. It bears in front the title; La 
Roma del Fopolo; at foot, the names of men who, 
whatever may be their intellectual worth, have never, 
despite delusions and baits of worldly success, despite 
suffering, exile, imprisonment, denied the ideal of their 
hearts. It should not, therefore, be necessary to lay a 
programme before our readers. Everybody knows who 
we are. Our programme, the Republican Unity of Italy, 
dates back more than a third of a century. We have 
been silent concerning it at times when the people had 
strayed in opposite directions, and it needed experience 
and disillusion to confirm its truth; wo have never 
abdicated it. And to-day, more than ever convinced by 
the experience of the last ten years, we raise again in 
Rome the flag we planted there forty years ago. Our 
publication is the cry of the Italian conscience, to up¬ 
hold that formula of the national life which historical 
tradition and the instincts of our people have pointed 
out, to condemn all that spirit of conventionality or 
falsehood that betrays it with a kiss, or deliberately 
denies it. 

The ninth of February recalls a period, short but 
splendid in glory and promise, when, in the face of a 
. iH>licy of f^gotism and fear that obtained through Europe, 
and while the monarchy was betraying the honour and 
future of Italy on the fields of Lombardy, at Milan and 
Novara, Rome lifted her head in solemn protest from the 

' Rome of the Peoplr. 
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grave, and sealed her protest with the blood of her 
noblest sons; when she showed by the concord of her 
citizens of every order, what time she drove the papacy 
to dishonoured flight, and met four hostile nations in 
manly fight, how much virtue of love and endurance the 
ancient republican faith could one day rouse in Italian 
hearts. A long probation in the school of political 
Jesuitism, and servile patience, has worked since then to 
extinguish the memory of those days in shameful oblivion. 
But in Rome great memories have ever been the germs 
of new life; and if Romans have not changed their nature, 
the memories of 1849 will flower again more quickly and 
more effectively than some imagine. Do you not see 
how the monarchy, that was impelled to Rome by our 
■agitation, by talk of the Republic at Paris, how it shrank 
timidly in apprehension from the need of planting itself 
there permanently, how it strove for a delay of months, as 
if it trembled at these memories, and the shades of the 
generous souls that left them to your city as a sacred 
legacy to be fulfilled ? 

The title that we have chosen betokens the mission of 
Rome in the world, and the historical evolution that calls 
upon her to spread for the third time among the nations 
a gospel of civilisation, a gospel of that moral unity which 
has vanished for the present in the slow death-agony of 
ithe ancient faith. “ This Unity all pray for ”—I wrote as 
long ago as 1844—“can come, Italians, whatever men may 
•do, from your country alone, and you can only writt 
it on the flag, which is destined to shine on high above 
itbose two milliary columns, that mark the course of thirty 
•centuries and more in the world^s life—the Capitol and 
the Vatican. Rome of ihe C/esars gave the Unity f)f 
•civilisation, that force imposed on Europe. Rome of 
THE Popes gave a Unity of civilisation that Authority 
imposed on a great part of the liuman race. Rome ok 
the People will give, when you Italians are nobler than 
you are now, a Unity of civilisation accepted by the free 
consent of the nations for Humanity.^’ And this faith, 
Ahat sustained our life through bitterest trials, is still ours. 
The materialists who misgovern us see in Rome no 
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more than a fraction of Italian earth, peopled by a certain 
number of inhabitants capable of paying taxes and 
furnishing armed levies: we look on Rome as the 
sanctuary of the Nation, the Sacred City of Italy, the 
Historic Centre, whenpe by providential mission came 
Italy’s message to Men, the message that makes for 
unity, and our initiative in the w'orld. A few months ago 
they doubted the necessity of having Rome as a metro¬ 
polis, and published in their newspapers the foolish and 
wicked phrase, that Home belonged to the Romans, To 
us, Rome did, and does belong, to Italy, as Italy to 
Rome. Countfy and metropolis form, like human 
organism and brain, a whole, an indivisible unity. Rrom 
Rome must come, must permeate Humanity, that 
message that the common thought of all Italy has shaped, 
the message that tw'o earlier worlds have baptized and 
consecrated. Without a common faith, without concep¬ 
tion of an ideal that shall bind the nations together, and 
show to each its special function for the common good, 
without unity of standard for its whole moral, political, 
economic life, the world to-day is at the mercy of caprice, 
of dynastic and popular ambition and egotism. The 
initiative, which France has lost since 1815 lives no 
longer, visible and accepted, in any people. England 
deliberately abdicated it when she introduced, under 
the name of non-intervention, a policy of local interests. 
Germany threatens to sterilise all her vast power of 
thought, by surrendering the action that should be 
collective, and the formation of her unity, to a military 
monarchy hostile to liberty. The Slav populations, 
who have so great a part in the future reserved for 
them, dismembered and without centre of national life, 
still hesitate between the rule of a Czar fatal to, them all, 
and the old difficulty of local antagonisms. And, faced 
by such a void, we—who are ready to hail and applaud 
the initiative wherever it may arise—we cherish as the 
ideal of our heart the sacred hope that it may arise on 
the ruins of the Papacy and of every similar lie, from 
the third Rome, from the Rome of the Pfople. Re¬ 
born at the cradle of an Age, Italy and Rome are called 
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to 'inaugurate it, if only they know their destinies, and 
the moral force they have behind them. 

Unity at home, and a new development of civilisation 
abroad—these two terms include the whole programme 
of our publication. 

But all great questions resolve themselves into a 
question of method \ th6 question, how can they pass 
from the sphere of ideas into the sphere of facts ? Can 
^ we hope to conquer, and translate into action, the two- 
" fold end 1 have spoken of, with the institutions by which 
we are governed ? Is the instrument that we can use 
to-day equal to our purpose ? 

Deliberately, but resolutely, and with firm conviction, 
we answer: No / 

We will not spin again the long and painful story 
whose pages are marked with the names of Villafranca, 
Nice, Venice begged as an alms from the foreigner, 
Aspromonte, Mentona, Custoza, Lissa. Fatal and 
pregnant with inevitable consequences as these pages 
are, Prussia teaches us how even a monarchy might, if 
it so willed, escape them and fight alone, and, trusting 
to the national energy, win its own battles. We will not 
mention, in condemnation of the monarchy, the financial 
ruin passed on from ministry to ministry, aggravated by 
an economy of petty expedients, met ineffectively by 
immoral taxes that are a source of inequality and miserjr 
to the present generation, or by onerous loans that 
alienate and dry up future sources of wealth. Sully, 
Colbert, Turgot, and others honest and capable as they, 
jvere the ministers of monarchies; and, though men 
like them were few and far between, and they were’ 
nearly all made powerless for good by a crowd of 
courtiers ,that always dog the throne, they nevertheless 
afford us glimpses of a possible selection of men better * 
than the feeble blunderers of to-day. We will not f<;|||^ 
a theoretical attack on the habits of corruption IRw 
prevalent in high places, on the subjection'of the law 
to the perennial caprice of individual administrators, on 
the continual violation of the liberty of the Press and 
the right of Association, on the absolute contempt for 
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E ublic opinion, on the hundred infringements of its duty 
y every Department, which are brought to light month 
by month and reported by every organ of the indepen¬ 
dent daily press. Some might point to us, as a distant 
hope, the example of *the English monarchy, tolerant of 
every liberty, abhorrent of absolute rule, ahd following, 
though at a distance and imperfectly, the movement of 
public opinion. And though the conditions of life in 
England are, as we shall point out in this and subsequent 
numbers, radically different from our own, though it may 
seem strange and indecorous, that a people who have a 
better path before them, should be content with the vain 
hope that its rulers may, some day, choose this one 
example out of all others to follow, still, we will respect 
even that one example, and be silent concerning crimes 
and vices that others might think are confined to a single 
period. Our attack on the ruling form of government 
has a higher source. 

When a people has in the course of centuries defined 
its own mission, and revealed, conquered, incarnated in 
itself the principle that forms the essence of its life; if 
it is ruled by the form of government that has presided 
over the long historical development of this principle \ 
then that people has a vista of reforms before it, which 
multiply the practical applications of this vital principle^ 
or slowly eliminate the defects inseparable from every 
system of social polity. Such form of government can, 
on condition that it preserve intact liberty of thought and 
of the individual^ continue to direct, if only in appear¬ 
ance, that slow movement of secondary manifestations. 
But when the necessity of things, and of the times, 
demands the manifestation of a new principle; when it 
is a question of defining a new mission, whtbh, with its 
j^W or regenerated people devotes itself to the European 
Ipk; when everything points to the revelation of a new 
conceptien of national or international life; then there 
inevitably begins a period of revolution. Reform in¬ 
spired by theories of the past become dangerous. The 
form of government that ruled and represented, well or 
ill, the old form of life and the formulas of the old 
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doomed system, is incapable to direct the sudden, 
spontaneous movement, and becomes an obstacle to 
the attainment of the idea/. No form of government has 
represented, or can represent in the world, two diiTerent 
principles. New things; new forms of Government: 
new forms of government; new men. 

The Europe of to-day is, on the whole, we believe, 
in this second stage, seeking, like the Israelites in the 
desert, a promised land still unknown,—^seeking a new 
^rtnciple^ a new order of things, since the old one is 
exhausted. He who watches Europe under the light 
of the great historical tradition, at once recurs to the 
memory of those times that eighteen centuries ago 
announced the slow breaking-up of Paganism, and the 
inevitable rise of Christianity. The absence of an 
initiative of any general and harmonious civilisation in 
the world, the moral anarchy that is its consequence— 
the wars promoted by the interests of dynasties or some 
few individuals—the neutrality founded on the indiffer¬ 
ence of egotism—the treaties of peace based on foolish 
theories of an equilibrium which is impossible so long as 
it takes into count material facts only—the question of 
nationality, which to-day is dominant over all others, and, 
as eighteen centuries ago, points to a new European 
birth—the emancipation of the working classes which 
has become, as in those times was the emancipation 
of the slave^ the universal subject of a powerful agita¬ 
tion—the awakening of the Slav races, as in those d iys 
of the Teutonic races, to a life that now is assured them 
—^the materialism—the exaggerated rejection of old 
beliefs—the aspirations after new beliefs dav^ning 
everywhere—the insensate attempts at an impos.siblc 
reconciliation between the old and the new—every¬ 
thing points to the near advent of an order of thin||& 
founded on principles radically different from th<Mb 
that preceded the development of the present Age 
that now is visibly exhausted. A new conception 
of Life, and of the divine I^w that governs it, 
throbs in every manifestation of the two faculties of 
ihtmght and action^ that make up the unity of human 
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nature. Monarchy can neither strangle it nor make it 
its handmaid. 

Monarchy had its day and mission. It came to fight 
and destroy feudalism, which was a system of territorial 
dismemberment, that nindered all possibility of unity in 
countries destined to form nations. Fronted by a principle 
of privilege based on mere force and conquest, the king^ 
himself head of the feudal aristocracy, came to wear out 
and suppress its power, in the name of another principle 
of privilege, analogous to the first, but fouhded on 
divine authority, and consecrated by the then recognised 
interpreter of a living faith. This mission is the./f^;//- 
f cation of Monarchy in history. 

To-day, the feudal organisation has disappeared for 
ever, and with it the function that gave life to the 
monarchical idea. A new conception, based on the 
Divine Law of Progress, takes the place of the con¬ 
ception that was based on the doctrines of the Fall 
and the Atonement, and hence perishes the Papacy, 
the authority that ordained the monarch for his 
function. 

The world is seeking, not the material solidarity which 
is now assured, and which is only the outward form of 
the nations, but the vivifying spirit that shall guide their 
life towards its end; the moral unity that can only be 
based on the association of men and nations equal and 
free. Monarchy, based upon the doctrine of inequality, 
on the privilege of an individual or of a family, can 
never give that unity. The flag that leads towards th^t 
destined future means Progress, and dynastic interests 
means stagnation. Now that its end is reached and its 
doctrine rejected, the monarchy, like the P^acy, lacks 
some foundation and potency of life. Throughout 
li^rope monarchy either follows or resists the impulse 
tiSt comes from elsewhere: nowhere it initiates or leads. 
Constitutlbnal compromise, concessions that contain 
within themselves their own condemnation, attempt an 
impossible equilibrium between two powers de facto, that 
lean on the past, and a third power dr jure, that moves 
with irresistible and swifter step towards its future. This 
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can only end in the rejection of progress^ and the necessity 
of violent and periodical revolutions. 

We shall often have to speak of this condition of 
things in Europe. But if we look at Italy, our position 
becomes clearer, and is much 'strengthened by the 
history of the past and present. 

Monarchy has no traditions in Italy. It has never 
been a source of national life. The captains who, 
strong by means of corruption and mercenary pretorian 
troops, degraded ancient Roman Italy from the glories 
and titanic energy of the Republic to the Empire, only 
hastened the work of dissolution that had already set 
in, extinguished all power of conception and will, and 
opened the way to the invaders of the North. In the 
second life of Italy and Rome, Monarchy had no 
mission, not even that which we mentioned as fulfilled 
by it in every other country. Feudalism was destroyed 
by our republican Communes. When, after a long period 
that gave the world a new civilisation, our slow death- 
agony began, under the solvent agency of the Papacy, 
amidst the materialism that swept over us, the civil wars, 
and the abuse of liches and power, then principalities 
arose under the auspices of successful condottieri^ men 
whom the factious imprudently took as their leaders, or 
the nephews or bastards of ambitious Popes; all of them 
supported by the foreigner, who wished to divide us that 
he might tyrannise over us; all vassals of France, or 
Austria, or Spain, sometimes servants of all three in 
turn. The sad pages of the history of our princes have 
rio virtue or greatness to recall. 

They naturally sought aggrandisement at the expense 
of their neighbouring rivab, more by intrigue or matri¬ 
monial and mercenary alliances than by open war. Not 
one was thrilled by a great Italian ideal, a vast ambition 
of a Nation founded by its own strength. Monaroly 
neithci did, nor attempted, anything for the.Unity or 
Liberty of the Country. It lived inglorious, satisfied to 
exist even at the cost of dishonour, a persecutor of 
thought in the domain of religious and political belief 
a corrupting influence in the field of Letters. Whei^ 
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Fiance arose to epitomise an age, to solemnly pro¬ 
claim the Rights of the individual^ our princes at first 
threatened, without prowess to perform, then fled. When 
they returned, not their own efforts, but through the 
arms of others, they punished the peoples for having 
witnessed their flight. In 'Turin, Modena, Naples, 
Rome, every aspiration after a free Country and national 
unity, even when offered as a new jewel for their crown, 
was inexorably proscribed, stifled in blood by the bullet 
and the gallows. Journalists may be bought, records 
suppressed or kept closed to investigation, men may 
be cowards and forget their mission and their, power, 
but that page of history can never be blotted out. 
Italy has no debt of gratitude, or aught else, to 
princes. 

One day, three-and-twenty years ago, the idea^ 
triumphant as ever over every persecution, rose, with 
potency of life and holy daring, from the grave where 
the princes thought to have buried it for ever. The 
people of Italy, in their own name, and without the 
intervention of regular troops, won battles of giants. 
They might, they should have gathered for themselves 
the fruits of their own victories; but, intoxicated by 
their independence of the foreigner, and only half-awake 
to the consciousness of liberty, they brought them to 
the feet of the Monarchy. Then was the time, had 
the Monarchy possessed a single spark of Genius or 
Love, to transform itself, receive the nation’s baptism, 
and initiate itself to destinies till then ignored^or 
betrayed. The Monarchy did not rise to the occa¬ 
sion. It entered the lists, late, hesitating, reluctant. 
It was, by its own confession, decided solely by the 
fear of republican movements. It could ^lot fight, it 
would not conquer; it feared the deluded and applaud¬ 
ing people more than the enemy, and embraced the 
opportuhity of the first reverse to descend to dishonour¬ 
able treaties and withdraw from the war. Then Venice 
and Rome alone, unable to do more, saved, under the 
republican flag, the honour of the nation and its hopes 
,for the future. 
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Ten years later, when passions again were hot, and 
destinies were ripe, the only statesman of the Italian 
Monarchy, a man without creative genius, but endowed 
with the ability to use others’ talents, saw that it was 
necessary to advance or perish. He drove the monarchy 
along paths it loved not, lest others should seize upon 
them. And, nevertheless, even he was unable to over¬ 
come the fatal destiny of the monarchical idea he 
served. Unwilling to avail himself of the popular forces 
of Italy, and anxious to secure an ally against them in 
the future, he cringed, and bought with shameful com¬ 
pacts an alliance with the despot who had slaughtered 
Rome at the feet of the Pope. He condemned the 
national flag to be subject to the beck and call, the 
errors, the crooked schemings of Imperial France. 
Though Garibaldi proved soon afterwards that he could 
win unaided what our ally had so suddenly abandoned, 
the Monarchy accepted as the ally’s gracious gift, those 
fields of Lombardy that our people and our army had 
dyed with their own blood, and then stopped halfway to 
move no farther unless constrained. Men, who to serve 
the royalist party look at the consequences, not the 
causes of facts, may say to-day what they please; but 
History and the Italian conscience will one day say 
that the popular element desired unity when the 
Monarchy was dreaming of royalist alliances with 
Bourbon, Pope, and Austria,—that the scheme, which 
the royalist intriguers favoured, of a Buonapartist kingdom 
in the centre of Italy was defeated by the efforts of us 
all,** by the popular plebiscites,—that the emancipation 
of the South of Italy was won by volunteers and the 
populace,^—that the invasion of the provinces subject 
to the Pope was an inevitable necessity created by the 
preparations for our powerful expeditions from Tusc^y 
and Genoa, and by the clear intentions of Garibaldi,-— 
that Venetia was another gift,—that, but for the terror 
excited by the bands of Calabria and of the Centre, by 
the risings at Piacenza and Pavia, by the movements 
which were feared at other places, and by the sudden 
inauguration of the Republic at Paris, the Monarchy 
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would not be in Rome to-day. No, we repeat, Italy has 
n o debt of gratitude, or aught else, to princes. 

A Government—and it is singular that we who are 
christened Utopians must remind the “ practical ” men 
of this—is not an organisation that is invented or 
established a priori^ copied from England or some other 
country, and arbitrarily thrust upon a nation without 
relation to its traditions, its inherent tendencies, its 
common beliefs—in a word, its collective conscience. A 
Government, to be legitimate and effective, must grow 
out of the whole of these conditions, as a branch, or 
rather as the fruit, grow's from a tree. 

The form of government must, if it is not to be 
injurious or useless, represent the sum-total of the 
integral elements of the country, must represent the 
thought that is its soul, the consciousness of the ideal to 
which the millions of men who are grouped within its 
natural boundaries strive instinctively. The function of 
government is to purify that thought from every foreign 
element, to show the method best calculated to reach the 
ideals and initiate the progressive stages that lead to it. 
On these conditions—but on these conditions only—we 
are the friends of government, and part from the theories 
of reaction and systematic mistrust^ that, at the present 
day, dominate a great part of our camp. Those theories 
arc the natural fruit of the wretched Governments tl^^t 
nearly everywhere rest on caste, or family interests, in 
opposition to the interests of the people; they are 
legitimate arms of defence against recurring dang^s. 
But, if they became a doctrine applicable to every set of 
circumstances in the future, they would falsify every 
conception of government, and the antagonism they 
would create between government and governed would 
be a source of never-ending war, destructive of all 
progress.^ 

In the ideal that Europe is seeking, and will realise, 
the Government will be the mind of a Nation, the people 
its army and the educated and free individual its prophet 
of future progress. The first will point out the path 
that leads to the ideal, which at present is the only 
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thing that makes a Nation. The second will direct 
the forces of the country towards it. The third will 
protest in the name of a new and further ideal, against 
intolerance, and every tendency tc deny the possibility 
of unlimited progress. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile the Monarchy, a stranger to the National 
ttfeaf without historical antecedents, without roots con¬ 
nected with the tree of Italian life, necessarily miscon¬ 
ceives the meaning of events and the needs of the time. 
In a new event of European importance that is destined 
to initiate an Age, it saw nothing more than a question of 
dynasty, the sequel of a small continuous movement of 
aggregation to the territory of a royal house. It annexed, 
like new links to an old chain, the peoples who rose and 
embraced in the prophetic heart-beats of a third life, and 
repeated, “ the moment has arrived to become a Nation.” 
This Nation, which brings to Humanity a potential force 
of incalculable strength, whose every fraction has written 
a luminous page in the history of the world, this living 
Beings the product of thirty centuries of labour, it would 
not even allow to question its own mind concerning the 
law of its own life. It was imprisoned, so to speak, in 
the royal interpretation of a form of government which 
represented the bygone life of a small population, ^ Italian 
true, and dear to us, but parted from us while it had that 
form. And we are now the only people who have risen ' 
to ^a unity of collective existence without a National 
C oNTRAC r, which the best of the nation have deliberated 
OIL and the consent of the majority has made authori¬ 
tative. 

In an event which shows that the political doctrine of 
Nationality ,and a new European birth are the meaning 
of the universal agitation, it merely sees the addition of a 
new member to old Europe, to the old Diplomacy, to the 
doctrines of ancient treaties. It allied Italy with^ despotic 
Governments, with all the compromises that trj’^lto main^ 

* Alnost every lice of thie essay would require an expansion that 
cannot be given here; but the reader will understand that this is a 
profranme on which the successive numbers of the publication will 
ne a commentary. 

" Piedmont, 
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tain the impossible status quo. In the dualism between 
us and the Papacy, from which, with the latter’s fall, our 
religious mission in the world was to be initiated, it only 
saw the means of acquiring a patch of territory, and 
narrowed thq, solution of an immense and fateful problem, 
to a bastard compromise betwe'en soul and body, between 
the moral and material, between Truth and Falsehood. 
To develop and direct the Italian conception of Unity, 
it chose, and chooses, men who never believed in it, the 
advocates of federalism, the men who at one time perse¬ 
cuted its aposties. 

The sense that they have no bond of intelligenee and 
love with the Nation, forces the Government to dread 
popular progress, and adopt a policy of resistance. Its 
rule is, never to give way to public opinion, except when 
it threatens to break out irresistibly in open conflict. 

This is the fundamental basis of our attack. The rest, 
the perversion of the army from its primitive and only 
mission, the safeguarding of the national soil and honour^ 
to become an instrument of repiession within the country, 
the creation of an army of useless offlcials, to acquire an 
undue influence in the provinces, the repudiation of local 
liberties, the absence of an international policy, the ruin 
of the flnances, a system of unjust and excessive taxation, 
are only a series of consequences which logically derive 
from that first irrevocable set of circumstances. 

Those who deny this in the face of History and the 
most recent events, delude themselves. Those who, in 
the Chamber or outside, attempt to guide Italy to its ide<il 
without first removing this source of all our difficulties, 
deceive themselves and the country. They are laying 
up for themselves—and we deplore it—discredit and 
isolation. They are laying up for the country yet more 
prolonged and violent crises, the more violent the more 
Italy stands in an exceptional position,—the position of 
a Nation Ih process of formation, for which, like a child, 
any deviation from the standard that educates to high 
and noble things may have a peculiarly and terribly fatal 
result. 

' To us the question is wholly a moral one. A form of 
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government either leads to good or corrupts. A form 
of government that is based on lies, or that has no life, 
and therefore cannot infuse it, condemns the country— 
whether consciously or unconsciously is immaterial—to 
a career of errors and crimes, or else by breaking up the 
moral unity of the Nation, and condemning it to a war 
of its own members that fetters its movements, ends b> 
making it sceptical and egotistic, and drugging it to 
sleep. And sleep for a people of ancient growth, strong in 
the education of the centurie*!, and recognised by the other 
peoples as having largely fulfilled its misslion, fbr such a 
people sleep is more or less dishonourable, but not 
deadly. But sleep, or long delay, is at once dishonour¬ 
able and deadly to a people like ours, that risin^ to 
become a Nation, and must therefore of necessity grow, 
and yet cannot without a power to direct its forces to one 
end, a people that is pondering the road it has to follow, 
the road which will determine the acceptance or refusal 
of brotherhood with other Nations. 

To one \^ho secs in a Nation something more than an 
aggregation of individuals born to produce and con.sume 
corn, the foundations of its life are, fraternity of faith, 
consciousness of a common idealy and the association of 
all faculties to work in harmony and with success towards 
that ideal. You cannot make it believe that life and 
growth are possible in a never-ending dualism between 
it^s government and itself; that the temple of its v' »«h;p 
can have privilege written on its summit and eqtml /,/ . 

base ; or that it can live, a useless member of the 
European family, abdicating every duty, every office, 
every mission for the good of others, concentrating all itd 
activity on the petty interests of the individuals that 
compose it, without debasing its moral sense, its intelli¬ 
gence, the exercise of its faculties, or compassing its own 
destruction in loss of confidence, and apathy, and doubt. 
And we see the symptoms of this growing onfiy too fast. 
The Italy of to-day is no longer the Italy of i86o. The 
masses, cheated of the vast hopes they entertained at one 
time of the benefits of Unity, are fast losing the national 
political sense, and lending an eager ear to the fatal 
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whisperings of a federalist school that was dumb ten years 
ago. The middle class is becoming—as its abstention 
from the elections proves—more and more indifferent to 
the exercise of its political rights. The Chamber, part 
of it blindly subservient to government influence, part of 
it tied by the narrow formula which t’le Deputies swear, 
though they know it to be false and hurtful, has parted 
with its initiative, and is every da; losing the importance 
that should belong to it. A feeling of torpor, the feeling 
of a man who sees no remedy fbr recurring dangers, 
infects men’s minds with scepticism, and entices them 
from the public arena to the exclusive care of their own 
pr’va^e concerns. What between the examples given in 
high places, and the logical consequences of the spread 
of materialism, which is partly the result of the Govern¬ 
ment’s false tactics towards a dying religion, morality is 
losing its hold on the public mind. This is how Nations 
die, rot how they arc born. 

It is high time to leave a policy of expedients, of 
opportunism, of entanglements and crooked ways, of 
parliamentary hypocrisy, concealment, and compromise, 
that characterises the languid life of wormout nations, 
and return to the virgin, loyal, simple, logical policy that 
derives directly from a moral standard, that is the con¬ 
sequence of a ruling principle that has always inaugurated 
the young life of peoples that are called to high 
desrinies. 

The first condition of this life is the solemn declara¬ 
tion, made with the unanimous and free consent of ou^ 
greatest in wisdom and virtue, that Italy, feeling the 
tim^s to be ripe, rises with one spontaneous impulse, in 
t' name of the Duty and Right inherent in a people, to 
constitute itself a Nation of free and equal brothers, and 
d<>mand that rank which by right belongs to it among 
t'- i ^^ations ^hat are already formed. The next condition 
is the Gceiaration of the body of religious, moral, and 
political principles in which the Italian people believes at 
the present day, of the common ideal to which it is 
striving, of the special mission that distinguishes it from 
other peoples, and to which it intends to consecrate itself 
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for its own benefit and for the benefit of Humanity. And 
the final condition is to determine the methods to be 
employed, and the men to whom the country should 
delegate the function of developing the national con¬ 
ception of life, and the application of its practical con¬ 
sequences to the manifold branches of social activity. 

Without this, a country may exist, stumbling along from 
insurrection to insurrection, from revolution to revolution; 
but there cannot exist a Nation. 

And these three conditions can only be fulfilled by a 
National Contract, dictated in Rome by a constituent 
assembly elected by direct or indirect ^ suffrage, and by 
all the citizens that Italy contains. 

The National Contract is the inauguration, the baptism 
of the nation. It is the initiative that determines the 
normal life, the successive and peaceful development of 
the forces and faculties of the country. Without that 
initiative, which gives life to the exercise of the vote, 
and directs it to the common ideal under the guidance 
of a principle and a moral doctrine, even popular suffrage 
is at the mercy of arbitrary influence, or the passions of 
the day, or the false suggestions of ambitious agitators. 
Plebiscites taken under circumstances like these, the 
perverted and unenlightened expression of mere brute 
numbers, have, within the space of a few years, led, and 
will lead again, to a republic, a limited monarchy, and 
the despotism of a Bonaparte. Until a people is educated 
to uniformity and brotherhood, the initiative determines 
^ every place and time the character of the solemn acts 
to which the masses are called. 

Every one knows what is the form of government that 
we believe to be the logical deduction from the principles 
in which *we believe, and from the national Italian 
tradition: we define it as the development and application 
of a Nations ideal, duly entrusted by the chosen ^ the 
Cotmtry to men of recognised capacity and prdoen virtue^ 
We hope to show in our publication how it is only by 
adopting this formula of government that Italy can 

* The writer prefers en Indirect suffrage in two removes; but this is u 
a ueatlon to be discussed in one of the ensuing numbers. , 4 
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escape an indefinite series of more or less fatal crises, 
and fulfil her destinies, great, prosperous, educated to 
virtue. Quite recently it was said to us by partisans of^ 
the government: “.Write and discuss with us. Every 
way of public propaganda is open to you. Why is that 
not enough? We have a ri^t to combat conspiracies 
and attempts at insurrection; but we will all respect the 
peaceful and philosophical expression of ideas.” We 
reply once again to the invitation, and write. We have 
often attempted it, but the Government did not keep 
faith with its* interpreters, and answered our statements, 
even when they only repeated the pages of History, by 
sequestrating our property, and prosecuting us, without 
any one protesting against its action. 

Nevertheless, we make another attempt, if only to see 
whether the Government can ever learn wisdom, or if 
the men who gave this invitation will join us to protect 
liberty of thought. Our publication is frankly Republican, 
but it will not call to arms, or teach the people to rise, 
or provoke rebellions. 

When Italians are once convinced they will act for 
themselves. We, who are ever ready to follow them by 
any means, or any paths that may lead, without crime, 
to the ideals will use the present to meet the errors 
and prejudices which are constantly turning many 
minds from the idea that is the basis of our mission. 
When we undertake to discuss in theory the pres*ent 
and future condition of Italy, Italians will be *able 
to gauge from the attitude of the Government towards, 
us the measure of its conscientiousness and moral 
strength. 

And we will, above all, meet the errors that proceed 
from our own camp, and degrade, and waip, or lessen 
the purity of our Ideal. Many of the accusations that 
come from the opposite camp do not merit any lengthy 
refutatibn. Those who even now speak of anarchy and 
feebleness as inseparable from republican institutions, 
we can meet with the miracles of progress and power 
recently performed by the United States and the steady 
peace which reigns by the side of liberty in the valleys 
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of Switzerland. Those who are not ashamed to cast 
in our teeth their childish suspicions of popular tyranny, 
or terrorism, or spoliation, we can answer with the 
names of Venice and Rome, and all that we have done 
or written during the last forty years. But the material¬ 
ism that shatters the unity of human nature, and while 
it supplies us with an object, suppresses all the noble 
impulses, all the sacred beliefs that stimulate us to fulfil 
it,—the false philosophies that lead, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, to the worship of accomplished facts^ and 
success, and Force,—the schools of po!litics and of 
economics that select a single instance from among the 
manifold integral terms of the social problem, and deduce 
from it the solution of all secondary problems,—the 
blind, servile copying of the old French Revolution, 
still rooted only too deeply in most of our hearts, that 
fetters us with theoretical formulas of individual rights 
which are but the summary expression of a dead age 
W'hich we have abandoned for the initiative of the future 
age,—the excessive tendency to mete out the same blame, 
the same suspicion, so often unjust, to many who, like 
us, love the Fatherland, but are intellectually at fault 
as to method, that we mete to the few selfish schemers 
who, through thirst of lucre and power, consciously 
defile and betray the National Italian Revolution,—the 
naiTOW-mindedness that anathematises a grand and fruit¬ 
ful past out of hatred to a iKX)r and feeble present^ that 
falsifies History, that tries to deprive us of our glones, 
.and denies the tradition which is the very life of Human¬ 
ity,—all these deserve, and we will give them, an 
attentive and thorough examination. It is these and 
other errors .brought to our Democracy from foreign 
schools of thought that have made the Italian intellect 
stray from the right path. 

It is time to call it back from barren criticisn^ to the 
National School, with its constructive methods, its ten¬ 
dencies to correlate and harmonise ; from a materialism 
that presumes to understand, explain, determine motion 
while it destroys the motive power, to the old ever¬ 
present doctrine of the Spirit that harmonises motion 
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•and motor. As far as our powers permit we will try to 
accomplish this. 

Only on this condition can our National Revolution 
be achieved. Blind revolts lead only to victories of a 
day. Simple negations can overthrow an old worn-out 
•edifice; they never lay the foundations of a new one; 
they never win a people to organised and effective action, 
or build the Temple of the Nation. 

Our party is faithful to the ideal of our country’s 
Traditions, but ready to harmonise them with the 
Traditions Of Humanity and the inspirations of con¬ 
science ; it is tolerant and moral, and it must therefore 
now confute, without attacking or misconstruing motives. 
We need not fear that we are forging weapons for the 
enemy, if we declare the religions of the world to be 
successive expressions of a series of ages that have 
educated the human race; if we recognise the religious 
faculty as eternal in the human soul, eternal, too, the 
bond between heaven and earth. We can admire in 
Gregory VII. the gigantic energy of will, the sublime 
moral effort that could not be realised with the instru¬ 
ment that Christianity could lend, and, at the same 
time, in the name of the progress we have made, declare 
the Papacy to be for ever dead. We can recognise the 
Mission which Aristocracy and Monarchy had for other 
peoples in the past, and yet proclaim, for all of us, the 
duty and the right to outstrip those worn-out forms. We 
may, without denying the reverence due to Authorfty— 
for that is the real object of all our efforts—claim the ^ 
task of attacking every Authority that is not based *on * 
two conditions—the free and enlightened consent of 
the governed, and the power of directing the national 
life and making it fruitful. * 

We believe in God. 

In a providential Law given by Him to life. 

In a* Law, not of the Atonetnent^ not of the Fall^ 
and Redetnption by the grace of past or present 
mediators between God and man^ but of Progress, 
unlimited Progress, founded on, and measured by, 
our works. 
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In the Unity of Life, misunderstood, as we believe^ 
by the Philosophy of the last two centuries. 

In the Unity of the Law through both the manifesta¬ 
tions of Life, collective and individual. 

In the immortality of the Ego, which is nothing but 
the application of the Law of Progress, revealed be¬ 
yond doubt now and for ever by Historical Tradition, 
by Science, by the aspirations of the soul, to the Life 
that is manifested in the individual. 

In Liberty, by which alone exists responsibility, the 
consciousness and price of progress. * 

In the successive and increasing association of all 
human faculties and powers, as the sole normal means 
of progress^ at once collective and individual. 

In the Unity oi the human race, and in the moral 
equality of all the children of God, without distinction 
of sex, colour, or condition, to be forfeited by crime 
alone. 

And hence we believe in the^ holy, inexorable, domin¬ 
ating idea of Duty, the sole standard of Life. Duty 
that embraces in each one, according to the sphere in 
which he moves and the means that he possesses, 
Family, Fatherland, Humanity. Family the altar of the 
Fatherland; Fatherland the sanctuary of Humanity; 
Humanity a part of the Universe, and a temple built to 
God, who created the Universe, that it might draw near 
to ‘Him. Duty\ that bids us promote the progress of 
otheAs that our own may be edected, and of ourselves 
that It may profit that of others. Duty^ without which 
' no*n^^/exists, that creates the virtue of self-sacrifice, 
in truth the only pure virtue, holy and mighty in 
power, the noblest jewel that crowns and hallows the 
human soul. * 

And hnally, we believe, not in the doctrines of the 
present day, but in a great religious manifestation 
founded upon these principles, that sooner or l&ter will 
arise from the initiative of a people of freemen and be¬ 
lievers—perhaps from Rome if Rome knows her mission 
—and which, while it includes that chapter of Truth 
that former religions won, will reveal yet another chapter, 
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and will open the road to future progress, destroying 
in their germ all privilege and intolerance of caste. 

We have wished to express our principles briefly, that 
who wish to help us may know what are the condi> 
tions of fellowship on which we will gratefully accept 
their help and counsel. From these derive all the rules 
that we prefix to questions of the intellect, and politics, 
and economics. We believe that to make politics an art^ 
and sever them from morality, as the royal statesmen and 
diplomatists desire, is a sin before God and destructive 
to the peoples.* The end of politics is the application of 
the moral Law to the civil constitution of a Natv>n in 
its double activity, domestic and foreign. The end of 
economics is the application of the same Law to the 
organisation of Labour in its double aspect, production 
and distribution. All that makes for that end is Good 
and must be promoted; all that contradicts it or gives 
it no help must be opposed till it succumb. People 
and Government must proceed united, like thought and 
action in individuals, towards the accomplishment of that 
mission. And what is true for one Nation is true as be¬ 
tween Nations. Nations are the individuals of Humanity. 
The internal national organisation is the instrument with 
which the Nation accomplishes its mission in the world. 
Nationalities are sacred, and providentially constituted to 
represent, within Humanity, the division or distribution of 
labour for the advantage of the peoples, as the divisipn 
and distribution of labour within the limits of the state 
should be organised for the greatest benefit of all th^ 
citizens. If they do not look to that end they are useless 
and fall. If they persist in evil, which is egotism, they 
perish: nor do they rise again unless they m%ke Atone¬ 
ment and return to Good. 

But to staunch the two sources of our worst wounds, 
—the dissension between the Government and the 
governed,* and the selfishness that dominates indi¬ 
viduals,—^we must constitute a Government that repre¬ 
sents the mind, the tendencies, the duties of the Nation, 
and we must determine the National ideal, the origin 
and standard of our duties. The former is a problem 
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of form to be solved, in any practical way, by the 
initiative of the whole country; the latter must be solved 
by the delegates of the nation, who shall make a 
National Contract, and found a system of national 
and compulsory Public Education, which the Contract 
shall determine. 

For both, the preliminary and essential question is to 
recognise and proclaim where the Sovereignty resides. 

Two Schools, both foreign, both founded on that dis¬ 
memberment of the unity of human nature to which we 
have drawn attention, now hold the held, and solve in 
their several ways the philosophico-religious, political, 
and economic questions that are exciting interest in 
Europe. 

The first places sovereignty in the individual^ in the 
Ego. With no conception of Law, and hence none of 
collective duty, it finds, wherever it turns, a partial, 
temporary expression of life, the doctrine of Rights 
supreme, inviolable; it bases all organisation on this 
latter doctrine. The spontaneous action of the indi¬ 
vidual, whether it leads to a power that is only de 
factOy or whether it instinctively reaches a standard of 
justice and truth, always bears, in its eyes, the mark of a 
Sovereignty, According to the disciples of this school, 
self-interest, or if that be insufficient, the action of the 
preponderant force, is sufficient to prevent the inevit- 
abile conflicts among all these petty local soveregnties 
from degenerating into civil war. This School leads, in 
Religion, to protestantism with the more timid, who stop 
halfway; to materialism with those whose logic is mote 
thorough. In politics it leads to federalism^ to the 
almost absolute independence of local interests, to 
absolute liberty of education, to systematic distrust of all 
governmental control, and in international life to non- 
intervention. In economics it leads to unlimited com¬ 
petition, to the recognition of every acquired fight with¬ 
out considering whether it is fatal to the progress of the 
majority, to the unrestricted doctrine of laisser faire. It 
accepts liberty alone among human faculties as the basis 
of civil society. The State is regarded as merely an 
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aggregation of individuals^ without any common ideal 
except the satisfaction of personal interests ; the Nation 
as an aggregation of Communes, all sovereign and arbiters 
of their own development; and Government as a neces¬ 
sary evil, to be limited as much as possible, and confined 
to the exercise of a coercive force in cases of mutual 
robbery or slaughter. 

The other School is opposed to the first on every 
point. It places sovereignty exclusively in the collective 
will, in the “ /Fif,” and inevitably concentrates it slowly 
in the hands of a few, if not of a single man. The State 
is everything: the individual practically nothing.* The 
social ideal is absolutely binding, and must be accepted 
by him. The Nation absorbs all independent local life 
in a strong centralised government. The ideal that 
directs the Nation is supposed, theoretically, to be 
founded on the ^ood \ jiractically it is neither confirmed, 
nor elaborated, nor modified by the intervention of the 
free examination or consent of the citizens. According 
to their system, the best are, and ought to be, called to 
apply it, but not by the people; they, the majority at 
least, have no part in the choice of the few who are 
already declared to be the most capable of the nation. 
Association is predetermined and ordained; but by 
authority and on a uniform and fixed plan. The in¬ 
struments of Labour and of Production are one by one 
handed over to the State. The conditions of distribu¬ 
tion are decided by authority. This school leads, in 
religion, to Catholicism with the timid; to Pantkeistit 
with the strong-minded. In politics it leads to despotism, 
whether of one, or a few, or many, is immaterial. In 
economics it leads to the search—the probaUy fruitless 
search—for a limited degree of material prosperity, at 
the cost of all possibility of progress or of increased 
production, at the cost of every stimulus to the growth 
of activity} the inventiveness, the initiative of the indi¬ 
viduals. Just as Liberty is everything to the former 
School, so is Authority to this. 

We reject those two Schools, which, under whatever 
name they appear, only continue the dualism of the 
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doctrine which we declare dead. The republican form 
of government, as we understand it, places the centre of 
movement in a higher sphere, in which the two much- 
abused terms, Liberty and Authority, shall not conflict^ 
but harmonise with one another. 

The problem that is agitating the world is not the rejec¬ 
tion of authority; for without authority, moral anarchy, and 
therefore sooner or later material anarchy, are inevitable. 
It is the rejection of all lifeless authority which is founded 
on the mere fact of its existence in the past, or on 
ptivilcges of birth, riches, or aught else, and maintained 
without the free discussion and assent of the citizens, and 
closed to all progress in the future. It is not the rejec¬ 
tion of liberty, whose absence makes tyranny inevitable. 
It is the restoration of the idea contained in that word 
to its true meaning —the power to choose, according to our 
tendencies, capacity, and circumstances, the means to be 
employed to reach the end. It is the rejection of that 
liberty which is an end to itself, and which abandons 
society and the mission of humanity to the caprice of 
the impulses and passions of individuals. Authority and 
Liberty, conceived as we state them, are equally sacred to 
us, and should be reconciled in every question awaiting 
settlement. All things in Liberty and for Association; 
this is the republican formula. Liberty and Association, 
Conscience and Tradition, Individual and Nation, the 
and the ** IVe ” are inseparable elements of human 
nature, all of them essential to its orderly development. 
Only in order to co-ordinate them and direct them 
to a purpose, some point of union is required which 
is superior to all. Hence practical i]|pcessity leads us 
inevitably, back to the high principles that we enun¬ 
ciated in theory in an earlier part of our work. 

Sovereignty exists neither in the nor the " W? ; 
it exists in God, the source of Life; in the Progress 
that defines life; in the Moral Law that definIs Duty. ^ 

In o^er terms, Sovereignty is in the Ideal. 

We are all called to do its work. 

The knowledge of the ideal is given to us^so far as 
it is understood by the age in which we live— by 
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our intelligence when it is inspired by the love of 
Good, and proceeds from the Tradition of Humanity 
to question its own conscience^ and reconciles these two 
sole criteria of Truth.^ 

But the knowle^e* of the ideal needs an interpreter 
who may forthwitn indicate the means that may best 
attain to it, and direct its application to the various 
branches of activity. And as this interpreter must 
embrace within itself the **/” and the “ We” Authority 
and Liberty, State and Individual; and as, moreover, 
!t must be progressive^ it cannot be a man or any order 
of men selected by c^nce, or by the prerogative of a 
privilege unprogressive by its very nature, or birth, or 
riches, or aught else. Given the principles contained 
in the contract of faith and brotherhood, this inter¬ 
preter can only be the People, the Nation. 

God and the People: these are the only two terms 
that survive the analysis of the elements which the 
Schools have given as the foundation of the social 
communion. Rome knows by what paths of self- 
sacrifice, civil virtue, and glory, the banner that bore 
these two solemn words inscribed upon it, awakened 
in 1849 the love of Italy for her. 

And here for the present we may stop. The Italian 
Mission is therefore :— 

The Unity of the Nation, in its material aspect, by 
the reconquest of the Trentino, of Istria and of Nioe; 
in its moral aspect, by National Education, accompanied 
by the free and protected Instruction of every heterodox 
doctrine. * 

Unity of defence, or the Nation armed. 

Unity of tHe Contract and every Institution that 
represents the civil, political, and economic progress 
of all Italians. 

Steady activity of the legislative power; and the ad¬ 
ministration of the institutions that concern the national 
progress, to be entrusted, not to the executive i^wer, 
out to Commissions by delegation from the legislative. 

Communal liberty to be decreed so far as regards 
the special progress of the various localities. 
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Suppression of all offices intended at the present day' 
to represent an undue influence of the Government over 
the different local districts. 

Division of powers to be a consequence, not of an 
illogical distribution of sovereignty^ but of the different 
functions of government. 

A smaller number of State employees and a more 
equal payment for their services. 

Abolition of political oaths. 

Universal Suffrage as the beginning of political 
education. , 

Legislation tending to advance the intellectual 
and economical progress of those classes that need 
it most; and the nation to encourage industrial, 
agricultural, and labour associations, founded on 
certain general conditions, and of proven morality 
and capacity. 

Special attention to be given to the uncultivated 
lands of Italy, to the vast unhealthy zones, to neglectedl 
communal property, and to the creation on them of a 
new class of small proprietors. 

A general system of taxation so as to free life—that 
is, the necessaries of life—from all burdens, and so 
as to fall proportionately on superfluities, and avoid 
excessive expenses of collection. 

Abolition of all impediments to the free circulation of 
produce within and without the country. 

Aa economic system based on the saving of all useless 
expenditure and on the progressive increase of production. 

Recognition of every debt contracted by the Nation 
in the past. 

Simplification of the transfer of land. 

Abolition of monopolies. 

Responsibility of every public servant. 

International policy to be governed by the moral 
principle that rules the Nation. , 

Alliances to be based on uniformity of tendencies 
and objects. 

Especial favour to be shown to every movement 
that may fraternise Italy with the elements of future 
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or growing Nationalities, with the Greek, Roumanian, 
or Slav populations, who are destined to solve the 
problem of Eastern Europe. 

These, with many^ others, are but the consequences 
of the great prindplh we have enunciated, and will be 
developed in our Publication j and, if the Italians will 
help us with their effective assistance, a more popular 
explanation will be given in a paper which we will add, 
dedicated specially to the Working Classes. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1789 

No. XI. of the “ Roma del Popolo ” 

In 1835, when the French republican party was 
singularly powerful in its secret and public organisation, 
in men of strong intelligence, of generous daring and 
a civic courage till then too little known among us; 
when an insurrection seemed imminent and success 
seemed probable, and the eyes of all Europe were turned 
with anxiety and confidence to France, I wrote in a 
French Review^:— 

“ The initiative is lost in Europe, and while each of us 
ought to be working to recover it, we persist in trying to 
persuade the peoples that it still lives, active and potent. 

“Since 1814 there has been avoid in Europe, and, 
instead of labouring to fill it up, wc deny the fact. , 

“ From 1814 onwards, there has been no people to 
take the initiative, and yet we persist in saying tiie 
French people has the power. , 

• ••••• 

“ The French Revolution must be considered^ not as a 
programme^ but as a summary : not as the inifiqtive of a 
new agCf but as the last formula of an expiring age. 

■ ••••• 

“The progress of the peoples depends to-day upon 
their capacity to emancipate themselves from France. 

“ The progress of France depends upon its power to 
emancipate itself from the eighteenth century and the 
old Revolution.” 

* *'Ob the Revolutionary Initiative,” in thtRtvue Rtpubtteatnc» 
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The present article is a commentary on those words. 

I write it because I see even to this day, more vivid 
and potent than 1 had believed, the inordinate prestige 
possessed by France and the,memories of its great 
Revolution over the minds of our young men; a prestige 
that delayed our reawakening for long years, and still 
delays its completion or threatens to pervert its direction* 
The events of the past thirty-six years have confirmed 
^in unmistakable language the truth of that statement. 
'‘France still, as always, is self-deluded, believes herself to 
be the leader of European progress, and has from that 
time forth, almost of necessity, been moving ip a circle, 
from monarchy to republicanism, from republicanism to 
despotism, and now she seems to be beginning the same 
revolution once again. Equally incapable of repose or 
normal motion; never able, whether under monarchy 
or republic, at home or abroad, to take one of those 
upward steps that open out a new horizon to Nations 
already organised, or point an easier way for peoples 
wandering in search of a life as yet denied them. 
Nevertheless, the idea of France, mistress of the destinies 
of Europe and hastening to unfold them for the good 
of all, ploughs to-day like lightning through the soul of 
the young Italian generation, even as, when I faced the 
first battles and sorrows of life, it dominated the soul^ pf 
the generation that is now dead or in lethargic old age. 

* In each convulsive movement of France’s great fall our 
{ICople dream that the initiative is reborn. Any thought, 
that takes shape for few days in Paris, even when it 

* proves the dissolution of the old power which was based 
upon unity and the prevailing anarchy, finds among 
us thoughtless and indiscriminating applause. And at' 
every frdkh disillusioning, Italian lips utter, or Italian 
faces show, the cowardly thought: how should wedUempH^ 
what France attempted and failed to dof What i are wii' 
condemned to crawl for ever behind man-king or peopU* 
kingl Is Italy doomed to be the satellite of a greater 
planet ? Cannot its population of twenty-five millions, 
do for the new Age what twenty-five millions of French 
did for the Age that is passing away ? 
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Italy does not lade force, but the consciousness of die 
force that she has within herself; she lacks collective 
virtue; the trust of each city in its neighbour city, of each 
individual in his brother; the trust of all in the latent 
> life that throbs in the tradition of a people that once 
was great and is fated to be great again, the life that 
makes a nation. And among the many causes of this 
mistrust—Catholicism, materialism, our long servitude, 
the contradiction between the end of our movement 
and the means adopted to reach it—not the least 
is the false c9nception universally prevalent of the 
characteristics and historic value of the Revolution in 
France, Just as a new faith is only revealed when the 
majority agree in boldly declaring the exhaustion and 
extinction of the old one, just as a people surrounded 
by enemies only hnds salvation in its own strength when 
it despairs of others’ help, so a Nation can only move 
resolutely onward along the road that leads to prosperity 
and greatness when it is convinced that others will not 
advance for it. The initiative force which it fancies is 
elsewhere, and which perhaps is hidden in its own breast, 
cannot reveal itself, for no one thinks of evoking it. 

And another evil consequence results from the belief 
that the French Revolution has ushered in a new age, 
•^the blind tendency to imitate its actions, copy its 
formulas, expend all our active strength in following 
out the consequences or its ruling id^s, without ad¬ 
vancing to the discovery or the confirmation of naw 
ones. The three terms liberty^ equality^ fraternity^ mark 
out the circle within which all our social philosophy 
revolves; it forgets that association is the mother-idea 
of our Age, an idea unknown to the official inspirations 
of the Revolution. A bad and immoral definition of 
life, the search after happiness^ filched from the catechism 
of Volney and the French republican cpnstitutions, 
rules with slight disguise the whole of our moral 
philosophy, and cannot help instilling the poison of 
Egotism into the veins of a society that nevertheless 
is said to believe in the Law of Common Progress. A 
baseless speculation, without possible sanction, except 
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in the brute force of individual rights^ which was 
the one formula of every Assembly that controlled the 
Revolution, summarises the whole of our political 
science. We mutter the sacred words, Duty and Self- 
sacrifice, but leave their interpretation to the caprice 
of good instincts, and thus inadvertently admit all the 
aristocracies of rights, won just for themselves by one 
or another class. The theory that popular sovereignty 
should be exercised, not as the interpretation of a 
sui)reme moral Law which has been indicated by a 
declaration of principles, and diffused by a uniform 
National Education, but as the brutal despotism of 
figures, which one day leads to republican liberty, and 
on the morrow to the unlimited power of a usurper 
and tyrant,—the doctrine of the impossible divorce of 
Church and State, both, to-day, phantasms and lies, 
but which nevertheless are destined sooner or later to 
represent the harmony between principle and their 
application, —the debased conceptions of authority, with 
which Democracy wages war solely because the authority 
of to-day is a lifeless corpse, though in the ultimate 
analysis authority is the end and aim of all our efforts,— 
the insane admiration for a period of terrorim which 
some have taken for energy, but which was only fear 
and which prepared France for the Empire, and even 
now makes a number of unthinking enemies of Re¬ 
publican Institutions,—these and other fatal errors all 
derive from that initial error that makes us forget our 
own tradition and its message, and fetters us to th< 
toadition that the French Revolution was the beghming of 
the present age, whilst we are all, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, apostles and heralds of an Age that is about 
to dawn. Ain the meantime, the few bad men who are 
•opposed to us, and the many credulous men who accept 
their charges without examination, take advantage of 
that error to prophesy from the Republic, as we under¬ 
stand it, the same consequences as the deeds that stain, 
only too deeply, the glories of the French Revolution. 

The statement that 1 shall attempt to prove in my 
article would, if true, ultimately change in part the 
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di^ction of the most important science called tlic 
philosophy of History, which we define as the per- 
teption of the great Tradition of Humanity. To-day, 
thanks to the avowed materialists who do not under¬ 
stand it, and the materialists disguised as Hegelians 
who misunderstand it, that perception risks being lost. 
And National tradition, which is so large a i^art of 
that of Humanity, is forgotten. The writers and 
ministers of the monarchical party have converted it 
into a miserable machiavelism that dates precisely from 
the time when ^he princely vassals of Charles V. and 
Clement VII. interrupted that tradition. Perhaps, im¬ 
perfect and weak as my work must inevitably be, ft 
may arouse some few to revive it among the young 
who have warm hearts and austere genius. In any 
case it will not be out of place if, in the absolute 
lack of historical works on the French Revolution 
among us, at least one Italian should recall us to the 
need of considering that great event without either 
blind servility or culpable antagonism, and starting from 
a standpoint different from that taken by the French and 
other earlier writers. 


No, XII. of Roma del Popolo ” 

In a book nobly conceived and boldly written, my 
friend Edgar Quinet asks himself in tones of griefs why 
the political results secured by the Revolution are so • 
much inferior to the force, the gigantic energy, expended 
in its course. How is it that even now we arc obliged to 
fight for the rights that it proclaimed more thim eighty 
years ago; obliged to fight for that Liberty for whose 
sake nearly two millions of men sacrificed their lives ? 
And he answers that it is because, instead of looking the 
religious prolhlem in the face, which is the basis of every 
Society in process of formation, instead of resolutely 
parting from Catholicism and attacking it as Christianity 

•' ha RtvoluHon, Vol. II. Book V. c. v. 1865. 
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attacked Paganism, the Revolution hesitated, uncerUin, 
vacillating, before the problem, and timidly, hypocritic¬ 
ally, condescended to a compromise with Catholicism, 
All the other causes to which he refers in the course 
of his work are, in his view, secondary and inferior. 

But why did that cause exist? Why, in a generation 
who were very giants in strength of will, did their daring 
fail them here ? A Revolution is never complete, says 
the writer, except on condition of embracing and following 
a new belief, or the rejection and open severance from an 
old one.^ Why did the Revolution effect neither the one 
nor the other ? , 

Quinet does not try to solve this question so indis¬ 
pensable to the right understanding of the mission, the 
value, the historical significance pf the Revolution. He 
too, like all French writers, was tempted away by the 
idea that the initiative belongs to France. He, in the 
sphere of thought, succumbed to the timidity and 
uncertainty for which he reproved the Revolutionists in 
the sphere of action. He wanders in the dim domain of 
an irrational, illogical despair. He sets to the fault of 
individuals what belongs to the necessity of things, to* 
the laws that govern events; at times he misunderstands 
the role of the revolutionary leaders, at times he con¬ 
tradicts himself^; he leaves the reader at the end of 
a long, and in many aspects, splendid work, in the same 
darkness that he undertook to dispel, still doubtful of the 
road to be followed in the future. 

The answer to that last question is this:— 

The Revolution was unable, in spite of all its daring, 
to accomplish the impossible. The Revolution was 
directly descended from Christianity. The inspiration 
that ruled its actions never passed beyond the limits of 
Christian principles. Its work was to apply to mupdime 

* BookV.c. i. 

* "The idea that predominates to-day, and (/ »9 th* tmt ths Separa¬ 

tion of Church and State>-wa8 very »r from the minds of men Ita 1789’* 
(Book V. c. I.) ; and further on : ** It was reserved for our tim^s to fancy 
that the human soul haa nothing to do with political action, that the aaUia'" 
man might be forced in one direction in religion, in another In politics, and 
that ao radical a deatroction of the human conscience might he effected 
without injury*' (Book V. c. vii.). 
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affairs, to political life, the fundamental ideas vthat 
Christianity had pointed to .the world as belonging to the 
spiritual order of things, to be only verified by man in 
heaven. 

Christianity is the Religion of the vuiividtmi, 'fhe 
collective and progressive life of Humanity, and of its 
component nations, is unknown to its dogmas or its 
moral doctrines. Christianity consecrated the two 
aspects, internal and external, of individuality ; it knew 
nothing of associatioiiy which we know now to be the only 
method of Progress. It regarded men as brothcrsy because 
they were tho sons of one God; but the ideal was a 
personal, and not a collective one \ and each individual 
had indicated to him the way to attain the idealy witliout 
learning that it was needful for this very end to unite 
the capabilities and poweis of all. To save oneself, 
not through the world, or by working with the world, but 
in spite of the world—that was the supreme formula of 
Christianity. 

The Revolution, lieing a result of the Christian teaching, 
could neither rebel against it nor free itself from it. 'J’he 
Revolution tried to introduce into political matters the 
lihcrtyy e^jiialitVy fraternity of men. Its theory of rights 
gave the political formula of the individual ; it did not 
go beyond that. It did not found a nesv Society; it 
prejiared the old one for liberty and equality. Liberty— 
even when it is given to erll, and called Equality— cannot 
found a new Sodety; Association alone can do that. 
Liberty is no more than an element of social life.* It 
provides the materials : it does not breathe into them the 
breath of life. 

The Revolution, being the daughter of Christianity, 
did not cross its boundary, did not pass beyond its 
primitive inspiration. It might, if the lAtin nations 
liad not ingrained opposite tendencies, have adopted 
the protestant doctrine, and freed itself from Catholicism; 
but it could never escape from Christian forms.^ 

' In Quinet's book the question never |(oea beyond the terms of the 
acceptation or rejection of Catholicism, which is only one of the forms of 
Christianity; and it miftht be said that for the new site he only secs the 
necessity of a Chrtsltan transformation. Book XIU. c. vi. 
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The Revolution, therefore—save for those presentiments 
of the future that permeate every great Revolution—was 
not the beginning but the compendium, the conclusion of 
jin age —a practical summaiy of the conquests of the past, 
not a programme of future conquests. 

All the actions, the vacillation, the apparent contradic¬ 
tions, the conquests, the vagaries of the Revolution, and 
Its descent to the Empire, find an easy explanation from 
this point of view. And if I am, as I believe, right, the 
Christian Age is concluded ; France’s mission to initiate 
IS completed. We have anothei conception of Life, and 
travel in search of a new earth and a new heaven. And 
the first People who shall arise in the name of that 
conception, with the faith that says, / can^ and the 
energy that says, / will^ and cry to the other peoples, ** 1 
am fighting for you all, follow me,” this People will give 
Its name to an Age 


II 

Among the French historians of the Revolution,— 
putting aside the first simple narrators who were more or 
less judicious in the choice of facts, more 01 less able 
to recall them, and at whose head are Thiers and 
Mignet,—putting aside among the more recent, Louis 
Blanc, who excels in many meiits of clear and elegant 
■style, in his thorough study of documents, and jntel-, 
le^tual grip of several social questions, but who is waiped 
by his iilind partisanship for the men of the mounMin, 
;ind destitute of the philosophico-religious sense,* — 

‘ Louis Blanc in his work starts from a distinction between Ifiret gteal 
prutctplesf that, separately, he says, dominate the wotld and /ita/ofy— 
namely, authority, individualism, and fraternity ; and this is one of those 
arrogant, taah formulas that get repeated without eiamination, f.iseinBte 
our young men, and talsify the sober, stern character of the Italian genius 
In the meantime, to prove how much he misconceives the philosophic 
value of those three woids, he begins by defining aulhottiy « the 
principle that enirusls the life of nations to blutdlv accepted hehefs, to a 
superstitiou** lespett Jor tradition, to inequality, and that empioys fane as 
a means of Government. Such authoiity is, I will not call lUChnatian, but 
Catholic. Authority is a general and luliug principle, freely accepted aa 
the basis of a society. Sacied as Liberty is sacred, i' represents 
Tradition—that is to say, the sum-total of acquired truths—last as 
Liberty is the security for further progress along the paths or other 
. truths, truths that shaU constitute a oasis foi a new Authoiity The fact 
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Buchez stood alone in seeing in the French Revolution 
a product of Christianity. He was the founder of a 
School that had glimpses of many great truths, but lost 
their fruits by mixing them with serious errors. He 
understood that the essence of the Revolution was 
Christian; but believing as he did in the eternity of 
Christianity, and not divining its slow death-agony, 
believing too that the initiative had been given to France 
for all time, he saw in the Revolution the beginning of a 
new Era, in which a transformed Christianity w'ould be 
converted intcj a social religion, and would make 
reality of the Kingdom of God on earth. But this is to 
will the impossible. A religion is never transformed* it 
exhausts the possibilities of life contained in the primipU 
that created it, and then it dies, leaving that principle 
among the number of acquired truths. 'A given end is 
never reached by an instrument designed for another 
purpose. A faith that has for its end the salvation of 
the individual) for its means^ the belief in a mediator 
between God and the individual; for its condition, 
Grace ; for dogma, the fall and redemption through 
another’s w'Orks—such a faith can never found a Society 
which, though it works for the same end^ has for meam 
the belief in the collective life of Humanity, the sole 
mediator between God and the individual; for its condi¬ 
tion, the works that w'e have done on the earth; for its 
doctrine. Progress. An attempt like that of the French 
Revolution, and guided by a gigantic energy of purpose, 
was made six centuries before. What Gregory VII. 
attempted, however superficially others may judge him; 
was to destroy the dualism between two powers, and the 
organisation of a world living a collective life, with the 
instrument supplied by Christianity; not Ending in 
Christianity sufficient virtue to reach his end, he w*as led 

iSi the world ia always moving in search of jltUftonfy, and has neither 
lile nor pi ogress shve in and by it. Only, all Attlhottly^ representing, 
as it does, a definite and limited sum of Truth, is eahausted and perishes 
when it has Tulfilled its mission; and to him who persists in upholding 
it in its decay, Revolutions reply that they intend to bury it and win a 
new one. 

Louis Blancmay say—I cannot—on what foundation the Fr..*crnity which 
he desiderates can rest, when all auihwtty Is destroyed and mdtvmiMlism 
condemned. 
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to try, like the Revolution, and with similar futility, a polity 
of violence and terrorism, imposing celibacy by decree, 
and inflicting death upon souls by excommunication. 

Other writers—the latest and most important being 
Michelet, the author, I will not say of the best book on 
the Revolution in its historical aspect, but the book most 
imbued with a moral standard of judgment that I know 
of—struck by certain incidents of rebellion common to 
all Revolutions, and neglecting for excrescences and 
foreshadowings inseparable from all great national move¬ 
ments that which constitutes their essence and defini¬ 
tion, saw in the French Revolution a great rejection of 
Christianity, and hence the heji^inning of a new Era. 
Christianity, in the opinion of those writers, is the reign 
of grace ; the Revolution the reign of justice and the 
abolition of privilege. And they appeal, moreover, to 
Voltaire and Rousseau, to the inspirers of the Revolution, 
who were all, as they say, anti-Christian. 

I will touch presently on the course of ideas and 
tendencies followed by Voltaire and Rousseau ; and how 
far the Revolution waged war without truce against 
privilege, and inaugurated the reign of justice, will, I 
hope, appear from the whole of this w’ork. But I think 
I must here make two observations to facilitate the 
development of the question. 

The first is, that to estimate clearly the historical value 
*of a Revolution, we must distinguish between the 
opinions of individuals and the facts of the Revolution 
itself. Men, during Revolutions, almost always surrf nder 
'themselves to the impulses that dominate the multitudes, 
and compromise with their own. It matters little that 
Mirabeau, and perhaps many others in the Assembly, 
took theiF inspiration from the irreligious scepticism of 
Voltaire; for when, with the view of overcoming the 
opposition of the clergy to the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property, and proving that the existing’religion ran no 
risk, the Carthusian Gerle proposed in Aprif 1790 that 
the Assembly should declare the Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman religion the religion of the State, and its worship 
alone authorised, and when the whole of the Right of 
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the Assembly applauded his motion, Mirabeau, pretend¬ 
ing to be astonished by the doubt which it implied, 
asked, “ whether it were necessary to decree that the sun 
shone,” and another deputy, with equally sceptical 
opinions, quoted “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against ” Catholicism, wondering that those words should 
l>e confirmed by a poor human decree. It matters little 
that Robespierre derived all his views from Rousseau’s 
writings; for when, in November 1792, Cambon pro¬ 
posed that the State should cease paying the salaries of 
the clergy, Robespierre declared that every attack upon the 
Catholic religion was a menace to popular morality, and 
contested the right of the Revolution to take an initiative 
by stating that “it mattered little whether the religibus 
opinions followed by the people were prejudices or not, 
it was necessary, in any case, to base their reasonings 
upon them.” The character of the Revolution must, in 
the series of the stages of Progress, be measured by what 
it did, not by what the revolutionists thought. 

The second point, which is almost always overlooked, 
is, that human effort along any stage of Progress is 
achieved first in the intellectual, afterwards in the 
practical sphere. 

A religion begins to die in the mental sphere—that 
is, in Its dogma and ritual—when the practical applica¬ 
tion of its informing principle is in the first stage of 
its development in the field of civil and political fact.Sf 
Like all great ideas, each religious synthesis begins •by 
being elaborated in the intelligence, in the sphere of 
spiritual activity. The consequences are not realised 
in the sphere of material activity until the intelligence 
has completely assimilated that principle and is master 
of it. But the continuity of Progress requires, that 
even before the work that centres round the vital idea 
of the religious system of the Age is fully completed, 
the mind should see yet another religion dawning on 
the far hdlrizon, and begin a new task of development, 
either around or parallel to it. In the meantime, as 
I said, the logical deductions of the old system are 
translated into facts in actual civil life. 
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If this were not Progress could only move by i?ts 
and starts. The human intellect would remain stationary 
during the whole time that the idea is being practically 
applied; and practical genius, if the work of application 
is exhausted, would necessarily be stationary in its turn, 
until the new idea is fully evolved in the intellect. The 
periods of human progress, interrupted by these station¬ 
ary periods, would, to re-connect themselves, need an 
impulse, some initiative^ from a higher source. This is 
the theory of direct immediate revelations, which we 
reject as fhlse, and contrary to all we can divine of the 
nature of God. 

The anti-Christian tendencies of some of the precursors 
of the Revolution d6 not therefore contradict my asser¬ 
tion. These thinkers, placed on the confines of two 
worlds, already had glimpses, not of the future religion 
itself, but of its necessity and the insufficiency of the 
old one; while, on the field of civil and political 
facts, the Revolution summarised and concluded the 
Christian Age. 

Ill 

Christianity, setting aside its conception of heaven 
and its slow ingrafting of dogma, and considering it in 
its hi.storical relation vrith other religions, is, as I have 
said, the religioh of the individual ; and this constitutes 
i.ts vital essence, its mission. 

,Tn the slow and progressive development of the great 
formula of the Universe, the supreme word of which is 
Unity, and which assigns to all of us for a final end the 
conquest of the moral Unity of Humanity, so that ^h 
one of us may one day reflect the conception of the iSw 
given us,i-in this development, Historical Tradition 
(when we regard it, not with the presumptuous ignorance 
of modern materialists, but with the reverent attention 
due to the representation of our collective life, the sole 
standard from which we can deduce and verify the con¬ 
ception of the^^w that governs it) shows us a series 
of great ages, all hall-marked and defined by a religion, 
all intended to concentrate human activity on the evolu- 
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tito of one of the essential elements of the wodd’s 
problem, God, Nature, the Individual, Humanity. Every 
age reveals, in part at least, a new term of the formula, 
and points to a new goal for the forces of the intellect. 
Every religion pours a fresh drop of the universal life 
into the human soul. 

Of the ancient religions of the East, some had con* 
ceived of God as solitary, supreme, beyond the reach 
of human intellect, menacing as Fate; others, as some¬ 
times blessing, sometimes cursing Nature. All of them 
neglected mai^; none suspected the ray of the divine 
ideal that is in him, the bond that joins him to the 
Infinite. On one side was an immense, inscrutable force, 
on the other, an immense, unconslfcious, passive weak¬ 
ness ; and, between the two. Love had not yet traced 
with its wings a bridge for possible union. The East 
had expressed God alone; man lay crushed, a slave, 
the sport of an inexorable Fate, or of the caprices of 
the deified forces of Nature. 

The polytheistic religions expressed man^ and his 
spontaneous nature. They rescued him from a pantheism 
that oppressed him ; they had glimpses of the fact that in 
the scheme of the unnersc man had a part; but they did 
not succeed in defining this part. Ignorant of the unify of 
Life, and its double manifestation in man, individual and 
Cidlectivt \ conscious only of the former, they focussed the 
work of the intellect on the individual^ and saw in him 
only the subjective existence of the —that is, liberty. 
But without conception of the mission of humanity, un¬ 
certain as to the end^ and therefore as to the meain to be 
pursued, the work was arrested, powerless to attain its 
purpose, in the face of a universal fact,— inequality ; and 
they accepted this fact, decreeing by an infail»l)le dogma 
the two natures in men. Greece and Rome nobly 
developed the idea of liberty^ but for one class of men 
only. Slaves existed, by the doom of birth or conquest, 
side by side with the citizens. ^ 

The Christian Age came to complete the work begun 
by Polytheism, and to contemplate the individual in his 
other aspect, in his external^ objective, telativc existence. 
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Its principal work was, therefore, to develop the idea df 
equality. The Mosaic religion had already established 
the vital dogma of the divine unity, Christianity appro¬ 
priated this dogma, and, advancing a step further, withdrew 
it from the privilege of the chosen people in order to 
diffuse it among all peoples. The God of Moses was the 
God of Israel, of the Nation : the God of Christianity was 
the God of men, who were necessarily brothers in Him. 
The slow abolition of slavery was a consequence of the 
triumph of Christianity, of the evangelisation of the slave 
by the priests. The immediate completion of emancipa¬ 
tion being impossible, except at the risk of grave dangers, 
so barbarised and so brutalised were the slaves, there arose 
under the feudal system an intermediate stage of serfdom \ 
but the Church itself represented in this respect the ideal. 
As the guardian of that portion of the Moral Law which 
the times permitted, she abolished in her own ranks the 
fatality of birth and the hereditary principle, and made 
merit alone the basis of every ecclesiastical. 

Beyond this Christianity neither did, nor could, 
proceed. The prevalent conception of Life knew no¬ 
thing of collective Humanity, of the I^w of Progress 
that governs us, of the Historical Tradition that reveals 
it and explains its method^ of the solidarity that exists 
between past, present, and future generations, of the 
unity that binds together earth and heaven, the ideal 
dhd the real, the infinite and the finite. With aspirations 
towards the future more potent than some think, with a 
worship of the ideal visible in Art, as in all the other 
Christian manifestations of the first thirteen or fourteen 
centuries, Christianity, placed between an end so tre¬ 
mendous and remote as salvation, or in other words, 
fection^ anefon the other hand the feeble, unequal, isolated, 
fruitless powers of the ego, active only for a brief period 
of time, Christianity was driven to two conclusions: 
first, the impossibility of solving the problen^ with the 
conditions of this life as they were then known; and next, 
the necessity for the intervention of a superior power 
independent of all law, in order to overcome the 
immense disparity between the end and the means. 
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Kence the divinity given to Jesus; grace ; the contempt 
of earthly things; the insufficiency of works ; the ardent 
longing for heaven, which is the source of prayer, of 
isolation, of renunciation of the visible world, not of 
association, or the progressive transformation of the 
elements in which we live, or self-sacrifice to incarnate 
so much of the idea/ as is possible here below ; hence the 
divorce between the visible and the invisible world, 
between the life on earth and a kingdom of Justice and 
Love to be realised only in Heaven. Christianity re¬ 
ceived the idoa of liberty that Paganism had worked out, 
added the idea of equality^ and preached charity to the 
brethren ; but it was a liberty purely spiritual; an equality 
of souls before God; a charity to be exercised Ixitween 
individual and individual only, and a part of the 
renunciation of earthly goods rather than an attempt to 
suppress the causes of pain and evil. Religion was not 
life, but a reward promised for a life to be accepted on 
the earth such as it was. 

I am speaking of Christianity, not of Catholicism, which 
was at first a form of Christianity, then a deviation from 
it. Even Protestantism, which was generally supposed 
to be a Revolution, and which many believed a pro¬ 
gressive movement in Christianity, was practically nothing 
more than a protest in favour of intellectual liberty^ that 
had been systematically violated by the Papacy; and, in 
a higher sense, an evidence, little understood by the Re¬ 
formers themselves, of the slow extinction of the Christian 
age. Sixteen centuries had exhausted the vigour of the 
Christian philosophy. The human spirit was bound •t<T* 
move again towards another and vaster philosophy; 
hence the necessity for a strong assertion of the in¬ 
dividual, and for that right of private judgment without 
which every attempt to pass the limits of the old belief 
would have failed. Protestantism unconsciously asserted 
it. An(| that was its sole mission in the world; it did 
not pass beyond the boundary of the age. The 
sovereignty of the individual—arbitrarily confined within 
the limits of the Bible—was its last word, re-echoed in 
the Arts the Economics, the Politics that it inaugurated. 
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„ France took on herself the task to conclude the Agev 
of the individual^ which was sterilised and moribund, by 
two more centuries of dissolution. She summarised its 
conquests, its principles, its characteristics, and trans* 
lated them practically into the sphere of civil life. 

Did she cross the boundary ? 

Did she initiate the new Age ? 

' . 

IV 

^ Ideas rule the world and its events. A Revolution is 
the passage of an idea from theory to practice^ Whatever 
men hive said, material interests never have caused, 
and never will cause, a Revolution. Extreme poverty, 
financial ruin, oppressive or unequal taxation, may 
provoke risings that are more or less threatening or 
violent, but nothing more. Revolutions have their 
origin in the mind, in the very root of life \ not in the 
body, in the material organism. A Religion or a 
philosophy lies at the base of every Revolution. This 
is a truth that can be proved from the whole historical 
tradition of Humanity. 

Now, what were the ruling ideas in the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the Revolution ? What were the 
doctrines that hovered over its cradle? What was it 
that inspired and baptized its development and the 
various parties that promoted it ? Did they go beyond 
the confines of the Age of the individual and his rightsi 
Did they initiate the Age of Duiv ; and of Association, 
<li«f only means of fulfilling Duty? 

Three men. Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, com¬ 
prehended the whole intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century, and exercised a visible and predomi¬ 
nant influence on the development of the Revolution: 
Montesquieu, on the ideas of tHe Constituent Assembly ; 
Rousseau, on the men of the Convention; Voltaire, 
on the beginnings of the movement and certain general 
tendencies that reappear intermittently to recall his name, 
and the indefatigable war he waged for fifty years against 
the traditions of the Church and the caprice of despotism. 
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\ Voltaic’s genius was quick, subtle, acute, an^ytic, ■ 
encyclopaedic, but not profound; he was moved by 
good and philanthropic instincts rather than by strong 
and reasoned moral beliefs; a warrior rather than an 
apostle; a hater of ezfi 7 rather than a worshipper of 
good ; too much extolled by some, too much depreciated 
by others, Voltaire founded no doctrine, but, as I 
have said, popularised tendencies,—tendencies that 
existed already, and were almost innate in the French 
genius, but to which he gave new force and clothed 
in noble language,—^tendencies which leak out in a 
number of tfie events of the Revolution, and, excepting 
the more rigid puritans of the Mountain, from Camille 
Desmoulins to Barres, influence, one might say, every 
actor of the period. They were philanthropic tendencies, 
inspired by momentary impulses of kindness rather than 
by a conception of life, and of its law,—tendencies of a 
vague, sterile, superficial deism, which relegated God to 
heaven and sundered His undying connection with the 
world, and which was merely a compromise between 
the tradition still extant in the popular mind, and the 
scepticism that, however covertly, dominated Voltaire 
and his followers,—tendencies of antagonism to every 
* imposed authoiity, to eveiy form of superstition and 
fanaticism, but born rather of a sense of rebellion natural 
to one who thinks, than of faith in the destinies of those 
who have yet to learn to think,—tendencies that wor¬ 
shipped the rights of reason, but only for those, indi¬ 
viduals who by good fortune and education can share 
in them, and which were mingled with some spirit* of 
contempt for the masses, a spirit which afterwards 
founded the fatal distinction between the popular 
and the bourgeois classes,—^tendencies • of ecyiality, 
but confined, as in the.philosophy of the ancients, to 
one order of men, regardless of the rest. I have 
mentioned the bourgeois class, and Voltaire was, in 
fact, ctmsciously or unconsciously, the teacher and 
master of the bourgeoisie, and his influence was all- 
powerful in the acts that, in the period just before 
the Revolution traced the first lines of a division 
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(that has been more recently organised into a system,'^ 
by Guizot and the French eclectic school: the 
bourgeoisie of the two Bourbon Revolutions idolised 
him. A man of impulses, of intuitions, rapid but 
short-lived, of enthusiasm, intellectual rather than moral, 
Voltaire, who displayed rare humanity in his efforts to 

' clear the memory of Galas and the Sirven family, 
was flatterer at once of the Empress Catherine and 
King Frederic of Prussia. He sanctified their crimes ; 
he burlesqued, in low comic verse, the heroic resistance 
of the Poles to the dismemberment of theii; Fatherland. 
An apostle of toleration in religious matters, he was 
the type of intolerance towards all his enemies, and 
capable of using any weapon, even calumny, to their 
prejudice. He waged a relentless, rabid war against 
Catholicism, and when threatened with death wrote a 
declaration of catholic faith and repentance. 1 write 
this as a debt to my own conscience, and because I see 
arising among our young men, who have neither studied 
all his works nor his life, an intemperate and dangerous 
admiration for him; but it is more important to my 
present purpose to note how Voltaire destroyed pre¬ 
judices and errors, but neither built nor cared for the 
future. He had no perception (his historical works 
and his theory that great events depend upon little 
causes prove this) of a Law dominating the life of 
Humanity, no perception of Progress, of a human 
missipn, of Duty, of Association, or of anything that 
constitutes the end and the method of the new Era that 
invoke. He recognised no standard of good except 
in the rights of the individual. And like all who start 
from the idea of right alone, he could not help being 
forced to give the preference to rights already existing 
and recognised. He declared that *‘a State being a 
collection of lands and houses, those who possessed 
neither land nor house ought not to have any deliberar 
tive voice in the management of public affairs.” In 
one of the most beautiful moments of his long life, 
he gave full expression to the idea that guided him, 
when he uttered, under guise of a blessing on Franklin’s 
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% young son, the sacred but insufficient words— God and 
Libetty \ a formula that opens the way to a possible 
initiative^ but does not itself initiate. Liberty is a 
mere instrument of good or evil according to the path 
it chooses. 

Montesquieu, a more profound thinker than Voltaire, 
though less profound than some say, was the chief 
of a political school that had for its disciples, in the 
first period of the Revolution, Monnier, Malouet, and 
many others in the Assembly; Rivarol,* Bergasse, 
Mallet Dui^n,® and others in the periodical press. 
The influence of the ideas he expounded in the Esprit 
des Lois is visible in the acts of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

His influence lay in his historical studies of antiquity, 
that would be thought superficial at the present day, 
but then appeared vast and almost unique. His in> 
tellect was acute, and swift in seizing the salient points 
of things ; his aspirations were advanced; the expression 
of his thoughts vigorous. Montesquieu was at times 
unconsciously impelled, by his native logic, near to the 
unknown confines of the new Age ; but he was hindered 
by his lack of any religious conception of the life of 
Humanity, by the prevailing theory of the ebb and flow 
of Nations, perhaps, too, by the inevitable influences of 
a semi-patrician birth and the conditions of office; and 
so he retreated ever more and more towards the bid 
Age, and never, even in his most daring flights, crossed 
the limits of a period that began the transition. For an 
instant he caught a glimpse of the true definition* ^f 
liberty^ when he said that it consisted “in being able 
to do what one ought to will, and in not being con> 
strained to do what one ought not to wil?” (Book XI. 
c. iii). But this was a momentary flash, an isolated 
saying, whose consequences he was unable to deduce. 
He suspected the existence of a general end^ common to 
humanity, and a special end, belonging to each nation ; 
but he was incapable of rising from that glimpse of an 
idea to the conception of a providential mission. He. 

> Atieidts Apoirea, * Mn cum Folthque. 
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notes “that the object of Rome was aggrandisement; 
of Lacedemonia, war; of the Judaic laws, religion; of 
Marseilles, commerce; of the barbarians, natural liberty’^; 
but he never saw that those facts were only means to 
reach the end^ and that the appointed end is general 
progressive civilisation, the slow formation of a collective 
human unity. It is clear from twenty passages that 
he feels in his soul the superiority of the republican 
form of government to all others; and yet, finding no 
body of Jtrinciples that convert the intuition of the 
moment into a demonstrated truth, he concludes by 
labouring to teach how a monarchy may be durably 
established. He too, in all his researches, starts only 
from the individual, and so, like all who have no other 
criterion of Truth, he can only grasp the notion of right. 
For him, as for the other philosophic thinkers of the 
time, there are rights consecrated by the fact of their 
existence, by prolonged possession; and the political pro¬ 
gramme is reduced to efforts to find a place for them in 
the social organism, and to seek an impossible equili¬ 
brium that shall preserve the peace among them, and 
prevent one right from doing violence to another. Plated 
between a monarchy that said “France is mine,’' an 
aristocracy powerful by past domination and an exclusive 
influence over the monarchy, and the first threatening 
murmurings of the Tiers Etat, Montesquieu did not 
pretend to pass judgment on those three forces, or 
ascertain the sum of vitality that existed in each, and 
which was doomed to early death, which destined to 
Ibng life in the future. They existed, and he accepted 
them, consecrating the labour of his intellect to co¬ 
ordinate their existence and functions in the organisation 
of the State. ^ His ideal was the English system, the 
result, not of any conception of political philosophy, 
but of a unique historical development of causes and 
effects which existed nowhere else. His theory, is that 
which we have seen m practice for more than half a 
ijentury under the name of constitutional mor.archy, 
where the search for an equilibrium between the three 
elements of Crown, and Nobility, and Commons, hia$ 
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everywhere condemned the peoples to alternate befween 
stagnation, reaction, and periodic revolution. 

The problem, therefore, in the Esprit des Lois is 
vitiated by a fundamental error. Montesquieu labours 
heavily about the distinction between the three Powers, 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, and makes this the 
cardinal point of the whole question; he thus, by ex¬ 
aggerating this distinction, destroys the conception of 
National Unity. The real, the sole, the vital question 
should be, for him as for us all, the question of 
Sovereignty; what is its origin, and where its interpreta* 
tion IS to be sought with the least uncertainty and the 
greatest probability. , 

There does not, and ought not to exist more than 
one Law ; it is its application to the diverse branches 
of social life that implies a distinction in the higher 
branches of the administration between the different 
functions delegated to provide for its execution. Just 
as the exaggeration of the triple aspect of life in God 
changed little by little the three different aspects of divine 
action into Three Persons, and founded a Tri-theism 
111 i^eligion opposed to the conception of Unity, so the 
theory of rights, and hence of acquired rights, impelled 
Montesquieu to discover pmvers where they did not 
exist, and found a political Tri-theism which has sur¬ 
vived even to this day, and impairs every conception 
of national organisation. Having raised these social 
elements to Powvrs, he confers on them attributes which 
suffice to break up the harmony of the State. He was 
confronted by the danger, either of antagonism between 
the three powers, or compulsory stagnation; but he ' 
replied with superficial carelessness, “ that, as they were 
urged forward by the necessary movement 9f things, they 
would be constrained to move in unison.’^ 

Montesquieu abounds in false ideas respecting the 
hereditary nature of the aristocracy, the function of || 
the mofiarchy, the rights conceded to the executive over 
the legislative, and many other questions. But it is not 
my task to notice them. It is sufficient for my purpose to 
iiave reminded my readers of the thought that dominates 
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his conceptions. He has no criterion outside that^ 
of the individual. He reaches no formula of political 
organisation beyond that of rights. He has no scope, 
no mission to suggest for the State, except liberty^ and 
by liberty he understands, in the general course of his 
work, nothing more than ** the citizen’s consciousness of 
his own safety, and of having nothing to fear from any 
other citizen.” Political science is therefore narrowed 
to a science of limits^ of mutual defence. And the 
government, deprived of any other mission, is to use 
the force of society to watch that those limits are not 
overstepped by violence. A Religious conception, the 
Law of Progress, Duty, Association, the end assigned to 
Humanity and to each People, collective PMucation, 
and the office of the Press to gradually promote the 
unity of the human family, everything, in short, that is 
characteristic of the Age we call for, is unknown to the 
man who inspired the Constituent Assembly. 

Montesquieu was neither inspirer nor prophet of an 
Age. 

He summarised, with singular acumen, the conditions 
and consequences of political laws as he found them, 
incomplete or in partial activity, in the period in wtiich 
he lived. He sketched in outline, not always, but 
frequently exact, the existing tradition, but nothing 
more. When we point to him, at the present time, as 
the master of future legislation, we commit the same 
ertor as when we make poor Machiavelli the guardian of 
the cradle of reborn Italy—Machiavelli, who anatomised 
the dead body of old Italy and showed the wounds that 
catised her death \ when we take Adam Smith—who 
was but the wise exponent of the laws that governed the 
economic phenomena of his time—and make him the 
founder of ah immutable science, the teacher of an Age 
in which the economic relations between class and class 
are hastening to an inevitable change. 

Rousseau, the inspirer of the Convention, followed 
another road, but without passing the confines of the 
Age that France was preparing to summarise. A poor 
plebeian, without deep study of the past, abhorring the 
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times in the consciousness of his own superiority, and 
fdt the exaggerated demands of Society as he found it, 
he, on the great political questions of the day, questioned 
only his own intelligence and the intuitions of the 
heart. His intelligence was more powerful than that of 
Montesquieu ; his heart was led astray by a leaven of 
egotism that too often soured his natural inclination to 
good; and both together drove him to the principle that 
takes its birth, if not its consecration, from him—the 
principle of popular sovereignty. A true principle, if 
considered as the best method of interpreting a supreme 
Moral Law which a nation has accepted as its guide, 
which is solemnly declared in its Contract and transmitted 
by National Education; but a false and anarchical principle 
if proclaimed in the name of force, or in the name of a 
Convention, and abandoned to the caprice of majorities, 
uneducated and corrupted by a false conception of life. 

Lor Rousseau, the popular sovereignty remained in 
these last terms, uncertain, inefft'ctive, shifting. He, too, 
had no conception of the collective life of Humanity, of 
its tradition, of the Law of Progress appointed for the 
generations, of a common end towards which wc ought to 
strive*of Association that can alone attain it step by step. 
Starting from the philosophy of the ec^o and of individual 
liberty, he robbed that principle of fruit by basing it, 
not on a Duty common to all^ not on a definition of man 
as an essentially social creature, not on the conception 
of a divine Authority and a providential design, not on 
the bond that unites the individual to Humanity of 
which he is a factor, but on a simple convention^ avowed.,, 
or understood. All Rousseau’s teaching proceeds from 
the assertion “that social right is not derived from 
nature, but is based upon conventions.” ^ H<^ drives this 
doctrine so far as to comprehend the family itself within 
it. “Sons,” he says, “do not remain united to their 
fathers except so long as they have need of them for 
their pres;^rvation. . . . From that time forth the family 
is only maintained in virtue of a convention.” 

From the doctrine that recognises the rights of the 
' Contrat Social^ in the first cfaapters. 
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contracting individuals as the only source of social l|fe, 
nothing could result but a political system capable of 
protecting, within the limits of a narrow possibility, the 
liberty and equality of each citizen; and Rousseau has 
no other programme. “The aim of every system of 
legislation ”—these are his very words—“ reduces itself 
to two principal objects, liberty and equality ” (Book II. 
c. xi.); and earliei^ in c. iv. of Book L, “to find a form 
of society that shall defend and protect with all the collec¬ 
tive forces the person and the property of each associate, 
and in which each one, uniting himself to all, shall obey 
only himself and remain as free as he was before : this is 
the fundamental problem.’’ Stated in these terms, the 
problem contains neither the elements of normal pro¬ 
gress nor the possibility of solving the social economic 
question that is so prominently agitating men’s minds 
in our time. An isolated sentence in the book seems to 
lay down the principle that “ no citizen ought to be rich 
enough to be in a position to buy another; none poor 
enough to be constrained to sell himself”; this is just, 
but it does not connect itself with the general bearing 
of the principles he expounds, nor is there any indication 
how it may be reduced to fact. It is of little importance 
that in many particulars he is superior to every other 
thinker of that period. The Society of Rousseau, like 
that of Montesquieu, is a mutual insurance society, and 
nothing more. 

That first statement, the key of the whole system, is 
by now proven to be false; and, because false, fatal to 
the development of the principle of popular Sovereignty. 
It is not by the force of conventions or of aught else, but 
by a necessity of our nature that Societies are founded 
and grow.« Each of us is a part of Humanity, each of us 
lives its life, each is called upon to live for it, to aid the 
attainment of the end assigned to it, to realise, as far as^ 
possible in each one of us, the ideal type, the divine 
thought that guides it. Law is one and the saui^e for 
individual and collective life, both of which are the ex¬ 
pression of a single universal phenomenon, differently 
modified by space and time. And life, we know now, 
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is f^ROGRESS. If you throw over Moral Authority, our 
natural tendencies, our mission, and substitute the merely 
human authority of conventions as the source of social 
development, you risk arresting that development, or 
subjecting it to arbitrary caprice. And since you need 
the consent of all tlie contracting parties to dissolve these 
conventions and make a change for the better, you are 
threatened, on the one hand by the power of every 
minority, logically indeed of every individual, to stop 
you; on the other hand, inasmuch as the prolonged 
existence of ^J^act pre-supposes, at all events, a tacit 
convention, you are threatened by the necessity of per¬ 
petuating rights and powers that are not founded on 
justice, or conducive to the common good. No “ man ” 
has, you say, “ natural authority over his fellows ; Might 
cannot create right; therefore conventions are left as the 
only basis of legitimate authority.” But is there not an 
authority higher than any man, in the True, the Just, 
the cfid which we have set before us and which we are 
bound above all things to discover ? Is not some of that 
authority passed on to the people or to that fraction of 
the people which is its best interpreter? And, to dis¬ 
cover that end^ do we not possess the double criterion 
supplied when the Tradition of Humanity and the 
conscience of our times both harmonise ? And for a 
method of practical verification, can we not examine 
whether this item of discovered truth profits or not the* 
common progress ? Rousseau believed in God, but*in 
his study of human phenomena he continually forgot 
Him. 

Rousseau believed in God. He believed—and it is 
well to remind of this those republican materialists who 
venerate the Contrat Social —that a State coifld not be 
established without having religion for its foundation. 
And he pushed this belief to the fanaticism of intolerance, 
declaring ^Book IV. c. viii.) that the Sovereign power 
could exile from the state all who disbelieved in God and 
Immortality, and condemn any citizen to death who, 
after publicly confessing his belief in those dogmas, by 
his subsequent conduct convicted himself of deliberate 
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falsehood. But he confined himself within a nar:t>w 
deism that placed God far off in heaven, and never under¬ 
stood his universal, never-dying life manifested in Crea¬ 
tion ; he was ignorant of the Law of Progress—the sole 
but potent and living mediator between God and 
Humanity; he was fettered by the individualist philo¬ 
sophy; he had no glimpse of any religion besides 
Christianity; and so he was incapable of deducing and 
applying the logical consequences of his faith to Society. 

Like Voltaire and Montesquieu, Rousseau was not the 
intellectual herald of an Age. His conception, though 
more daring, more explicit, more advanced than theirs, 
never passes the limits of the individualist world, 
elaborated by the Pagan-Christian Age. The influence of 
the three schools with which these names are associated 
could not push the Revolution beyond those limits, to 
the World of Progress and Association for which we are 
now fighting. 

V. 

Did France collectively effect what these three great 
and influential thinkers failed to effect? Did che, by 
virtue of enthusiasm, cross the boundaries of that world 
within which their doctrines were confined ? Often, like 
intuition in the individual. Insurrection (which is the 
intuition of a people, the concentration of all the faculties 
"harmoniously directed to a given point), advances further 
then the slow, peaceful, solitary labour of the interact. 
The electric spark, set free when the masses are kindled 
iby a common aspiration and suddenly rise to sclf-sacrifice 
and victory, flashes more strongly through the darkness, 
and illumines a horizon more distant than what the pale, 
steady light of the sage’s lamp reveals. Let us see if this 
was so. 

The best method of gauging the value of a Revolution 
is to thoroughly scrutinise the series of solemn declara¬ 
tions made in its name by the collective authorities, 
freely chosen by the people to represent the movement, 
or by the extra-legal movements of the people itself, when 
they announce a determined end, and leave a mark that 
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points in the direction of the future. Every revolution 
has, by the very nature of things, isolated geniuses out¬ 
side its own orbit. They are the aerolites of the moral 
world, and give indications of important eccentric 
phenomena, but teach us nothing as to the path of the 
planet. To select, as some do, from a speech of Claude 
Fauchet or St. Just, a chance unconscious phrase, in 
contradiction with the whole, and argue from it the spirit 
of the Revolution, is to falsify the historic significance 
of great events; it is to mistake the aerolite for the 
planet. , 

The first solemn declaration of the spirit of the Revolu¬ 
tion is seen in the Instructions given by the electoral 
colleges to the deputies that represented the three orders, 
Clergy, Nobles, and Third Estate, in the States-General. 
The members elected numbered 1200; 600 for the 
Third Estate, 300 for each of the privileged orders. The 
electors, who voted indirectly, m two removes, for the 
Third Estate and the lower Clergy, and directly for 
the remaining members, reached the total of six 
millions.^ 

Since the time of Louis XIV. France had been suffer¬ 
ing a material and moral decadence. Morally, the 
insolent, brazen corruption of the Court under the 
Regency of Philip of Orleans and Louis XV. had in¬ 
fected the nobility and the higher bourgeoisie. The 
luxury, the decay in morals, the arbitrary rule of the* 
Government and men of position was unbounded; <me 
would be tempted to say that the details given us were ^ 
lies invented by historians, were they not confirmed by* 
contemporary documents. It is not my purpose to re¬ 
peat them here; but the squandering of money, which, 
from the time of Louis XIV. to the Regenejf, had run 
up the debt of France to three milliards, explains how 
a hundred servants were often collected in a single 
palace, how 150,000 francs were spent annually in dinners 
alone by a*financier, Samuel Bernard, just as the seraglio 

* France—1 could wish that the Italians, to-day bowed down before her 
because she was able to ^xht and vanquish Europe, should remember this 
—number^ then twenty-five milUons of inhabitants. 
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of young girls, bought or kidnapped for the king,’ siifce 
the days of Pompadour, explains the private life of the 
nobles, of whom fifteen out of twenty did not live with 
their wives; and as the fifty State prisons, nearly all 
governed by Jesuits, into which the inmates entered 
for an indefinite time, without trial, and in virtue of 
a royal or ministerial order that the minister often gave 
away in blank or sold, explains the custom of fathers to 
imprison at times sons to be rid of the annoyance of 
a projected marriage, or of wives who thus escaped the 
over-watchful eyes of unloved husbands. . Just as a lesion 
of the brain afflicts the whole organism with disease, 
so a corrupt monarchy, slowly but inevitably, corrupts 
the whole country. In the meantime, in contrast with 
this life in high places, poverty and misery had increased 
among the people, and most markedly among the culti¬ 
vators of the soil, to a degree that would appear in¬ 
credible, if we had not at hand the testimonies of men 
of all classes, men who were more than moderate in 
their views, from Bossuet to Fenelon, from Vanban to 
Bois-Guillebert, from the reports of the Intendants of the 
Provinces to those of the Minister Argenson. •Specu¬ 
lators, seconded by the Government and the more 
covetious courtiers, traded on this misery, and bad 
organised what was termed by contemporaries the Pact 
of Hunger. By a series of market operations the whole 
•corn of the country was exported, and when the 
pruniuvi paid on exportations had been received, the 
whole stock was accumulated in Jersey or Guernsey 
' find other depots, and sole! again, when the needs of 
the people had reached their greatest extremity, at very 
high prices, as though it had arrived from America. 

From sfleh conditions, with these causes for indigna¬ 
tion long repressed, there arose unexpectedly, suddenly, 
by the convocation of the States-General, which the 
urgent need of money had wrested from the king, a 
people of six millions, that gave voice to its wants in 
" the Instructions. The frenzied, tortured soul of France 
and the character of the movement then beginning, 

' Parc aux Cerfs. 
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we^ bound to be plainly revealed in them. And the 
Instructions—the Cahiers as they were termed in France 
—did reveal them. The Revolution, irritated by the 
many-sided opposition, developed a prodigious energy 
in the tneans it adopted to obtain satisfaction for the 
popular demands, but in substance, hardly, if at all, 
advanced beyond them. 

The Instructions express an immense aspiration for 
liberty and civil equality. The individual, violated, 
repressed, downtrodden for centuries, panted for life, and 
asserted itself in the (popular Programme given to the 
Revolution. But that Programme does not contradict 
the fundamental proposition of my article. It is not the 
programme of the new Ago, that we who love, fight, and* 
hope foresee to-day. It is not based on a new definition 
of Life. It does not initiate \ it reasons out, and 
summarises previous acquisitions of the intellect, which 
had been left sterile and inoperative in the sphere of 
facts. It does not escape from the circle of Christian 
inapirations ; it only demands, like the Hussites, the cup 
for all that the rewards promised in heaven shall be 
rcalisecj upon the earth, that the dogma of the salvation 
of the individual hy means of individual \iQx\iS shall have 
an application in this world. 

7 ’he Instructions of the Nobility are naturally inferior 
to the others. A breath of equality is, however, felt at 
times in their pages. They demand an equal distribution , 
of taxes, the abolition of exceptional tribunals, uniformUy 
of penalties for all, the abolition of ferocious punish¬ 
ments, the publicity of criminal trials. Some few among, * 
the localities suggest that all men of worth should be 
admitted to public offices. Three, Peronne, Montdidier 
and Roye, suggest that judges should be nominated by 
the king from lists drawn up by the people. But the 
> old spirit shortly afterwards turns up, dominant, in the 
demand for the maintenance of seigneurial justice, of the 
exclusive right of hunting in feudal lands, of the exclusion 
of the non-noble from the higher military ranks, etc., and <' 
by these exceptions cancels their scanty instincts for good. 

The Instructions of the Clergy, of the lower Clergy 
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especially, are better; more frequently, so powerful #is 
the influence even of worn-out and corrupt religion,' 
inspired by a love of the people and a sense of more 
advanced equality. In many localities they demand a 
system of National Education, not to be left to local 
caprice, but based on uniform principles approved by 
the States-General, and also free schools for both sexes 
in every commune. In some they demand the erection 
of hospitals in the richer communes, and, what is of more 
importance, the exemption from taxation of men who 
live by their daily toil ; in others, measures in favour 
of public morality, a most righteous suppression of pub¬ 
lications tending to corrupt it, and the repression of 
prostitution ; in others again, the emancipation of the 
negroes. Politically they demand the permanency of 
the States-General, or their convocation at least every 
jEive years, ministerial responsibility, the abolition of all 
exceptional tribunals, the foundation of Boards of 
Arbitration, the inviolability of the secrecy of the Post, 
municipal freedom, and the election of communal magis¬ 
trates by the people, the codification of the law, publicity 
of justice, the mitigation and equalisation of punishments, 
the abolition of judicial torture, of confiscation and 
banishment; next—from a spirit of antagonism to the 
nobility, which the latter reciprocated—the abolition of 
feudal rights, of caste privileges, and every monopoly of 
public offices. In religious matters the clergy confessed 
th^* decay of discipline and the need of reform; ond 
some of them indicate as a remedy the convocation 
* t){ a National Council and Provincial Synods; others, 
that plurality of benefices should be abolished, that the 
clergy should be compelled to reside in their cures, that 
all titles to'office should be derived from merit and virtue; 
some few recall the old popular elections and prefer the 
restriction of episcopal authority. None the less, the 
exclusive Catholic conception betrays itself and entirely 
dominates the Instructions, destroying at once the good 
results of the measures they ask for. The clergy demand 
that education shall be entrusted solely to the religious 
orders, that the University shall not receive professors 
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unless proved to be adherents of the Catholic faith, that 
the censorship shall be maintained for all publications, 
that an ecclesiastical committee shall have the power 
to condemn any books opposed to the teaching of the 
Church, and that the Government shall then proceed to 
suppress them, that Catholicism shall be recognised 
as the sole and dominant religion, that certain provisions 
be made to the prejudice of non-Catholics, that the con¬ 
cessions of civil rights and marriage given to the 
Protestants by the edict of 1787 be revoked. 

But the two, privileged orders could not express the 
feeling of the Nation: the Third Estate alone could 
do that. And, taken generally, the Instructions of, the 
Third Estate affirm the sovereignty of the Nation,* the 
necessity of a Declaration of Rights, of the convocation 
of the States-General independently of the will of any 
individual, the inviolability of the Deputies, and the 
responsibility of Ministers; next, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of the Press, freedom of internal trade, indi¬ 
vidual liberty, suppression of State prisons and of 
exceptional jurisdictions. Jurors are to be the judges 
of /af/, indemnity is to be made to any prisoner 
declared to be innocent, the law is to be codified, 
property is to be equally divided among children, 
entail to be abolished. Such are the demands of the 
several localities. Others claim an equal distribution of 
taxation, assessment by the provincial Estates, journey¬ 
men being exempt; others, the uniformity of weights 
and measures, the establishment of discount banks 
wherever the commercial conditions are favourable*' 
boards of arbitration, free justice, a commercial code; 
others, the organisation of a public health department, 
hospitals, foundling asylums, the direction ot education 
to the double purpose of developing in the pupils 
a strong physical constitution and a knowledge of the 
principles necessary to man and the French citizen; 
some fel^ demand that ecclesiastical offices be filled 
by popular election, that the religious orders shall be 
totally or partially suppressed, that tithes shall be re¬ 
duced, lotteries and gaming establishments abolished;^ 
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they ask for the erection of country hospitals, offices 
for charitable relief, work for the able-bodied, aid to the 
sick, loans on easy terms to workmen and to cultivators 
of the soil. 

On this magnificent programme, of which I only 
give a rapid sketch, was superimposed, in the Instruc¬ 
tions of the three orders, the twofold dogma of the 
Christian world—Catholicism and Monarchy. The 
former was declared the religion of the State,—the 
latter asserted to be inseparable from the life^ of the 
Nation, hereditary and inviolable. 

But not one of the reforms they indicated advances 
beyond what I call the doctrine of the individual and 
of the Age from which we are trying to escape to-day. 
The conception of Life from which all those Instruc¬ 
tions emanated was identical with that which I have 
already shown as inspiring the Encyclopaedists, and 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau. The end of human exist¬ 
ence is for all of them material well-being, the means 
to reach it, liberty. They desire the inviolability of 
conscience, of the expression of thought, of action, of 
private correspondence, because “the natural liberty 
of each man, his personal security, his absolute inde¬ 
pendence from all authority except that of the written 
law, require it.” Liberty in the Instructions given by 
Nemours and other localities is stated to be “ the right 
of each man to do without hindrance whatever does 
not injure his fellow-men.” “ Men,” say the Instruc¬ 
tions of Nivernais and Rennes, “ have only renoj^pred 
Ike use of private force that they may be more effec¬ 
tively protected by public force, and this is the only 
source of the reciprocal obligations of citizens; of citizens 
towards Society, of Society towards them.” From E'aris, 
Marseilles, Nemours, Merindol, Aurons, St. Vaast, Rosny, 
St. Sulpice, Villers-CotterSts, from twenty other places 
there appears with one voice the ruling principle of 
the Instructions, that “ natural rights” shall constitute the 
“ basis of the Government of France,” that the “ preserv- 
j^ion of rights ” is the “ sole object ” of political societies. 

This idea is so universal that it induces them to reject 
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CQtiscripfion in the organisation of the army, and to 
suDstitute voluntary enlistment, thus destroying, from 
reverence for the rights of the individual, one of the 
most sacred duties of a citizen, the duty of defending 
the Fatherland by arms; and it impels them to propose 
the abolition of the oath to defendants, to speak the 
Truth, from respect for the right of defence in the 
individual, forgetting that it is the duty of every man, 
whether accused or not, to speak the Truth. 

The acts of the Revolution will, I hope, demonstrate 
how this conception condemned it, in its first long 
stage, to waste its forces in the search for an impossible 
harmony between two opposing principles, and in a 
system of guarantees^ ineffectual in practical organisation, 
instead of the posttwt and educational function of the 
Government. Now, this is the only vital point to be 
noted. The Instructions, important as they are, and 
based in great part on truth, show a consciousness, 
neither of the misnon of life, nor of a collective end^ 
nor of the law of Progress as a method, nor of association 
as a means, nor of aught else that passes beyond the 
hori^pn dimly viewed from the Christian heaven, or the 
science of the individual. 
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FROM THE COUNCIL TO GOD ' 

A LetUr to the Mtmhers of the CEcumetiical Coumil 

I 

# 

One thousand five hundred and forty-four years ago, 
the first CEcuuienical C'ouncil of believers in the religion 
of Jesus met together at Nice. You are now mot 
together m a new Council—your last—in Rome. The 
first Council was the solemn and venerable consecration 
of the triumph and organised unity of the religion. 
needed by the age. The present Council—whatever 
you intend by it—will proclaim the great fact of the 
death of a religion, and, therefore, of th^e inevitable and 
not distant advent of another. 

Thirty-seven years ago I wrote certain pages entitled, 
From tfie Pope to the Council, In those pages—mis¬ 
understood, as usual, by superficial readers—1 declared 
the Papacy to be morally extinct, and invoked .the 
meeting of a Religious Council to declare that fact to 
the peoples. But the Council I desired was not your^.^ 
It was a Council convoked by a free people, united in 
worship of duty and of the ideal; to be composed of 
the worthiest in intellect and virtue among the believers 
in things eternal, in the mission of God’s creature upon 
this earth, and in the worship of progressive truth; 
who should meet together for the purpose of religiously 
interrogating the pulsations of the heart of Collective 
Humanity, and to demand of that prophetic but un¬ 
certain instinct of the future which exists in the peoples: 

aSj 
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JVAaf portions of the old faith are dead within you f 
What portions of the new faith are wakening into life 
within you ? 

At a later period (in 1847), >vhen the same Pope who 
now bids you declare him Infallible was hesitating 
between the suggestions of vanity flattered by popular 
applause and the inherent tendencies of despotic power; 
when all the Italians, both learned and unlearned, 
frantically endeavoured to make of him their leader in 
their struggle for nationality and liberty ; I alone—in a 
letter also misunderstood—^frankly declared to him the 
truth : that a new faith was destined to take the place of 
the old: that the new faith would not accept any privileged 
Interpreter betiveen the people and God: and that, if he 
desired to avail himself of the enthusiasm by which he 
was surrounded, and become himself the initiator of tht‘ 
new epoch and the new faith, he must descend from 
the Papal throne, and go forth among the people an 
apostle of truth, like Peter the Hermit preaching the 
Crusades. I quote myself, reluctantly, that you may 
know that, in thus addressing you, I am neither moved 
by the hasty impulse of a rebellious soul, nor by foolish 
anger at the Pope’s withholding Rome from my country. 
We shall have Rome—even before your fate is sealed— 
so soon as the republican banner is again raised in 
Italy. It is from a profound conviction, matured by 
long and earnest meditation, and confirmed by the 
study and experience of more than a third of a century, 
that, in the face of a Pope who, by his syllabus, has 
, thrown his gauntlet of defiance to the idea of the 
progressive mission of humanity in the face of a 
Council composed of the members of one Church only, 
without 1-he intervention of any possible repiesenta- 
tives of the dawning Church of the future, I declare 
to you; 

That your faith is irrevocably doomed to perish : that, 
whether as promoters of a new schism, if you separate 
on the question of the Pope’s pretensions, or as suicidal 
destroyers of the primitive conception of your Church, 
if you submerge it in the arbitrary will of an individual. 
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you are and will be inevitably cut off from, and excom¬ 
municated by, humanity ; and that we, who are believers 
more than you, and more than you solicitous of a 
religious future of the world, reject beforehand your 
decrees, and appeal from your Council to God ; to God 
the Father and Educator of man; to the God of life, 
not of things dead; to the God of all men, not of a 
caste. 


II 

• 

The three hundred and twenty bishops who met 
together at Nice did lawfully represent the multitude 
of believers: tht‘y were the issue of a democratic 
inspiiation, which is the soul of every rising faith: they 
were the elect of the clergy and the people. 

You are but a pitiful aristocracy, created and con¬ 
secrated by power; and, like the elements of all falling 
institutions, without root in the heart of the Church, 
the people of believers. You represent nothing but 
a hierarchy, the reflex of the thought of others, in 
which every spontaneous thought is regarded as re¬ 
bellion. 

The majoiity of the first Council bore upon their 
brows the signs of sacred soirow felt for the numberless 
races of slaves disinherited of every human right, and 
the traces of persecutions undergone for the sake of thT* 
faith that promised them einancipatioi^; the grfiater 
number of them were poor. , 

You make display of luxury and wealth—there is rio 
sign upon your brows of the sorrows that purify and 
reflne; nor pallor, save that of constant inertia and idle 
ease of indilference to the miseries of millions of 
brothers given to you by God, and to the vital questions 
by which our hearts are tormented. 

In the face of the brute force of the corrupt and 
tottering* empire, whose frontiers echoed to the 
threatening footsteps of the barbarians, those bishops 
raised the banner of a moral idea, of a spiritual power. 
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defined to save civilisation, and win over the barbarians 
to its rule. * 

* You worship Force; force which, from Prometheus 
to Galileo, has ever sought to enchain the revealers 
and precursors of the future to the motionless rock of 
present fact. Before this force do you bow down 
and preach to the peoples blind submission, even when 
it violates the moral law; ^s you invoke its aid, whether 
proifered by infidels to your faith or not, when¬ 
soever you are threatened in your usurped temporal 
power. 

The believers of Nice initiated an era, and blessed 
the peoples congregated at its threshold. You are 
struggling to recommence a worn-out and exhausted 
past, and you curse the generation which will not, 
cannot, follow you in your labour of Sisyphus! 

1 am no materialist. Young men of narrow intellect 
and superficial education, but warm-hearted and irri¬ 
tated to excess against a dead past which still would 
dominate the present; whose vanity is flattered by an 
idea of intellectual daring; who lack capacity to 
discover in that which has been, the law of that .which 
shall be, are led to confound the negation of a worn-out 
form of religion, with denial of that eternal religion 
which is innate in the human soul; and in them 
materialism assumes the aspect of a generous rebellion, 
eand is often accompanied by power of sacrifice and 
sirvcere reverence for liberty. But when diffused among 
the peoples, materialism slowly but infallibly extinguishes 
®<he fire of high and noble thought, as well as every 
spark of free life, through the exclusive worship of 
material well-being, and finally prostrates them before 
successful* violence, before the despotism of the 
fait accomplu Materialism extinguished «iyery spark of 
Italian life amongst us three centuries ago; as, eij^bteen 
centuries earlier, it had extinguished all republican 
virtue in Rome; as it would^should it again 4 )e infused 
among our multitudes—extinguish every germ of 
future greatness in our newborn Italy. 

Moj^y, materialism is disinherited of all criterion of 
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rigijit, or principle of collective education. Between the 
idea of an intelligent^ preordained law, which assigns 
to human life an aim^ and the idea of a blind, unreason¬ 
ing, fatal force of facts^ or transitory phenomena, there 
is no middle path; and materialists, by ignoring the first, 
are necessarily driven to the worship of the second, and 
prostrate themselves, sooner or later, before the des¬ 
potism (whether its tnetlwd be Bonapartist bayonets or 
republican guillotines is of little matter) of force. Ad¬ 
mitting neither a providential conception regulating the 
existence of co^ective humanity, nor thu immortality of 
the individual Ego^ they may, illogicaliy, utter the ^oly 
words progress and du^; but they have deprived the 
first of*its basis, and the second of its source. The 
senseless, brutal doctrine cancels from men’s minds the 
only real virtue, sacrifice; for, although individual 
followers of that doctrine may be urged by a religious 
instinct within them to fulfil it, they cannot teach it. 
What avails martyrdom for a holy idea, when all pledge 
of future benefit to the race, or even to the individual 
himself, is destroyed? Amid the darkness of a world 
deprived of all ideal; in a brief, tormented existence, 
ungoverned by any law save sensation and the appetites 
to which it gives rise, the answer of mankind to every 
moral lesson will be. Egotism. Such has, in fact, been 
their answer in all those periods when a common faith 
has passed away, and given place to the anarchy of cold* 
and sterile negations ; pa mm et circenses : each for himself: 
Interest^ lord of all. ^ 

Scientifically, interest is based upon a periodical* 
confusion in men’s minds of the instruments of life 
with life itself; of the manifestations of the Ego^ with 
the Ego itself; of the consequences and applfcations of 
with the thinking being itself; of the second^ 
evealed in the operation of the organism, with 
the initial force which excites, moderates, examines, 
and comptflres those operations; of the limited, transitory, 
relative, and contingent phenomena which alone are 
accessible to the organism, with the life which links 
them all to that absolute and eternal truth which alone 
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gives value and significance to those phenomena^ of 
the application of the human faculties to the eternal 
world, with the faculties themselves; of effects, with 
causes ; of the real, with the ideal; of facts, with the 
law by which they are governed. 

That which reflects upon the phenomena of the 
organism, is not that organism; that life which forms 
the harmony and unity of the whole, which consciously 
and mindfully directs the special functions towards a 
given aim, is not those functions themselves; the being 
which ponders of the future, of providence, of God, of 
immortality, of the infinite, of choice between good and 
evil; which resists the impulse of the senses and denies 
their sway—now in Athens and now on Golgofha ; now 
in the prison of Petroni^ and now on the national 
battle-field, in sacrifice of self—is not those senses 
themselves. 

The experimentalism of those children lisping science 
who call themselves materialists, is but one fragment of 
science; it simply verifies, through as many facts as it 
can muster, the discoveries of intuition; those sudden, 
spontaneous discoveries made by the rapid, .intense 
concentration of all the faculties upon a given point. 
And the facts themselves which, being embraced and 
explained by hypothesis and discovery, demonstrate 
truth, require, in order to be usefully observed, in- 
• terpreted and classified, the guidance of a principh^ a 
pK:~accepted conception of law. Synthesis, the I'inate 
supreme faculty of the human soul, illumines the path 
' of analysis from on high; without its aid analysis could 
but stumble uncertainly and impotently along a laby 
rinth of facts, of aspect and bearing constantly differing 
accordinfr to their relation to other facts. 

'J'here is a harmony between the order of things 
and the human mind, pre-existent to all experiment, 
which does but ascertain and define that harmony. 
Equally inaccessible to experiment are * man’s con- 


' Petroni, a di&titiKuiahed lawyer of Bologna, had languished in the 
Papal dungeons since 1853. He was offered a means of esc.ipe, but ns 
his fellow-prisoners were not included, he decided to remain with them. 
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scigusness of himself, the mode of transmission between 
the inert, inorganic matter and the living and thinking 
matter; the universal, perennial, and dominating in¬ 
tuition which exists in a limited and imperfect world, 
ruled (according to the materialist theory) by chance, or 
the blind unconscious sequence of facts, of an ideal, a 
conception of indefinite perfectibility; the power of free 
activity which exists in man; the undeniable existence 
within us of a something which is not enchained in any 
special organ, but passes from one to another, ex¬ 
amining, deciding upon, and connecting their operations; 
and the hourly visible influence of moral force, of avill 
upon the material world. 

Experiment may give us the accidents, not the 
essence of things; to leach that essence, science must 
maintain its connecting link with religion. AVithout a 
theory or method^ all real, true, and fruitful science is 
impossible. The method is furnished by our conception 
of the aim of life; the aim, once ascertained, affirms the 
relation between man and humanity, between humanity 
and the universe, the universe and God—law and life. 
Now tile rt////, which if. the discovery and progressive 
realisation of the design according to which the universe 
is evidently organised, and of which material laws arc 
the means, can only be found through a philosophical 
religious conception. 

Science reveals and masters the material and intellcc-* 
tual forces given to man wherewith to realise the aim; 
but the aim itself is determined by the religious synthesis , 
of the period; and the religious synthesis is the sanction* 
of the duty of each man to avail himself of those forces 
in furtherance of the aim, according to his faculties. To 
break this union is to render science sterile, humanity 
pursues a diflerent course, and when the history of 
science shall be rightly written, it will demonstrate that 
to every great religion is attached a corresponding epoch 
of fruitful Scientific progress; and that, although during 
the periods of transition between the fall of one religion 
and the rise of another, Science may discover phe¬ 
nomena and collect facts which offer materials for the 
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new synthesis, she will misconceive alike their v^ue 
and their law, as is the case at the present day. 

Historically, materialism is inexorably! invariably 
representative and characteristic of a period of transition 
between one religious faith and another, when all unity 
of conception and of aim being lost, and lost every sense 
of a common doctrine and true philosophic method, 
human intellect invariably falls back upon the mere 
anatomy of facts, refuses the guidance of synthesis, and 
is left with one criterion of truth only—the disjoined 

from Collective Humanity and God-7-negation and 
anarchy. It is but a funeral lamp that dimly illumines 
a bier, and is only extinguished when, inspired by the 
breath of the future, the bier is transformed !hto the ' 
cradle of the new faith, not ascertained, but invoked by 
the majority, and forefelt to be inevital>le and near. 
This moment is approaching more rapidly than is gener¬ 
ally believed, in spite of all that you men of the past, 
and true prolongers of the disastrous period of tran¬ 
sition, can do to prevent it. 

Meanwhile materialism denies humanity, in which the 
religious sense, like the artistic and philosophical, is an 
alienable element of life: it denies tradition — the 
harmony of which with the voice of individual inspira¬ 
tion and conscience is the sole critenon of truth wc 
possess on earth: it denies history, which teaches us 
<hat religions are transitory, but Religion is eternal: it 
denies the solemn witness borne in adoration of God 
and the Ideal, by the long scries of our greatest minds, 
'from Socrates to Humboldt, from Phidias to Michel- 
Angelo, from yliischylus to Byron: it denies the power 
of revelation innate in man, in order to date the dis¬ 
covery of h-uth from the meagre labours upon a fragment 
of creation studied by one single faculty of the mind of 
a Moleshott, Buchner; or other. 

Not for you do I write this—^you are nearly all of you 
practical materialists—but for my young fellpW-coUntry- 
men, good, but misled; and, because I hbld that no 
man who assumes to speak of the future of our rising 
Italy has henceforth a right to keep silence as to his own ^ 
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religious belief, or to abstain from uttering bis profest 
agunst the inuptions of the Barbarians of thought who 
rave amid the ruins of an epoch. 

1 am not ungrateful to that epoch, nor irreverent to 
those grand ruins. I am not forgetful of the gigantic 
step taken by humanity towards its destined aim, through 
the religious faith in the name of which you are met 
together. Neither have I forgotten that we owe to it, 
not only the idea of the unity of the human family, and 
of the equality and emancipation of souls, but also the 
salvation of the relics of our anterior Latin civilisation, 
and the recall 6f my fast-expiring country tOfthe life half- 
extinguished by her barbarian invaders, by awakening 
her to the consciousness of her second mission in the 
world. 

The salvation of Christianity, and through it of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation, through the unity of your hierarchy 
during a period of darkness and anarchy—the spirit of 
love towards the poor and afflicted outcasts of society, 
which inspired your early bishops and popes—the 
severe struggle sustained by them in the name of the 
Moral, law against the arbitrary power and ferocity of 
feudal lords and conquering kings—the great mission 
(misunderstood in our day by those who know nothing 
or comprehend nothing of history) fulfilled by that giant 
of intellect and wjll, Gregory VII., and the fruitful 
victory won by him in aid of the rule of mind over royal 
arms, of the Italian over the German element—the 
mission of civilising conquest you fulfilled among semi- 
Ixirbarous peoples, the impulse given to agriculture by* 
your monks during the first three centuries, the preserva¬ 
tion of the language of our fathers, the splendid epoch 
of art inspired by faith in your dogma, the leatned works 
of your Benedictines, the commencement of gratuitous 
education, the foundation of institutions of benevolence, 
your sisters of mercy,—I remember all these things, and 
bow down in reverence before the image of your past. 

But wherefore do you, in a world wherein all things, 
by God’s decree, die and are transformed, seek to live 
for ever? Why pretend that a past, which has been 
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extinguished for ever beneath five hundred years «of 
inertia and impotence, should live again in the future ? 
How is it that, in the face of three centuries of dis¬ 
memberment into an infinitude of Protestant sects, and 
of a century of philosophical incredulity; amid the 
reappearance of all those signs and warnings which 
characterised the intermediate period between the fall 
of Paganism and the rise of the Christian era, you sec 
not that your mission is concluded; that the world is 
urged onward in search of a new heaven and a new 
earth? Wherefore, in the face of the grand tradition 
of humanity, throughout the course of which (lod reveals 
to us the Law of life he gave to all; which tcacjjes you 
through its succession of religions the gradual continuous 
revelation of a Truth of which each historic epoch 
acquires a fragment, and none the whole, do you persist 
in believing, or asserting—you, whose religion had its 
beginning, and who represent but one epoch among 
many—that you hold that entire truth within your 
grasp ? How dare you strive to violate alike the Pro¬ 
vidential design and the free conscience of mankind, 
by restricting within a given narrow, the limitless ascend¬ 
ing spiral traced by the finger of God between the 
universe and the Ideal it is destined slowly to attain ? 


I‘do not accuse you, as do our copyists of other 
(French or German) copyists of the eighteenth century, 
oY having—impostors from the earliest times- -built up 
a religion in order to attain to power. Humanity does 
not tolerat^ a lying Fable for eighteen hundred years. 
If the majority amongst ourselves were believers as 
fervent and sincere as were the men of your faith during 
the first thirteen hundred years, God’s new truth—of 
which at present we have but faintest glimpses —would 
already unite the multitudes in harmony of belief. 

I do not accuse you of having disseminated errors, 
which for long years past have impeded or misled 
mankind upon questions which have become of vital 
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inqpaent at the present day. Every religion is the issue 
of the timcs» and the expression of an essentially im¬ 
perfect stage in the education of the human race; but 
each contains ‘a truth destined to live for ever, although 
overshadowed by passing error; and that amount of 
truth which it was possible for the age to accept and 
to incarnate in action, was widely and beneficially diffused 
by you. 

I do not accuse you—though I might with better 
foundation—of having been the inexorable persecutors 
of all who differed from you. I remember how terror 
was erected into a system, only sixty years back, by the 
advocates of liberty; and I know, moreover, that every 
religion’ founded upon the belief in an immediate, 
direct, and superhuman revelation, cannot fail to be 
intolerant. 

1 do not accuse you of persisting in the attempt to 
nail us down to a conception of God and of the relation 
between God and m.u\ belied by science, and against 
which every laculty of heart and mind granted to man 
for the discovery of truth, and matured by eighteen 
hundsed years of aspiration, study, suffering, and victory, 
protest at the present day. 

I do accuse you of maintaining a divorce between 
faith and science—the twf) wings given to the creature 
wherewith to elev.ite himself towards the divine Ideial— 
which must inevitably result in mental slavery o» 
materialism. • 

I do accuse you of insanely pretending that a beacon 
kindled eighteen hundred years ago to illumine our* 
journey across a single epoch, is destined to be our sole 
luminary across the path of the infinite. 

I do accuse you of destroying the unity oiT Collective 
Humanity, by dividing mankind into two arbitrary 
sections; one devoted to error, and the other sacred 
to truth; and of blaspheming against the eternally 
creative *id revealing power of God, by imprisoning 
the Word within an insignificant fraction of lime and 
sjxice. 

I accuse you of having utterly misunderstood the 
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hol^ soul of Jesus—Superior to every other in aspiration 
and fraternal love—by transforming Him, in despite'of 
His sublimest presentiments, into an eternal and vulgar 
tyrant of souls. 

I accuse you of having closed your eyes in vanity 
and lust of power, and refused to perceive that, even as 
one existence succeeds another, so does one mission 
succeed another, and each and all are governed and 
sanctified by a religious synthesis. 

And, above and before all, I accuse you of living no 
real life ; of having no other existence than that of the 
phantoms seen wandering among tombs to delude 
mortals into superstition, or degrade them by terror; 
but doomed to vanish at the first blush of dawn. * 

Life is love. You know no longer how to love. The 
voice of your chief is only heard in groans of dis¬ 
couragement; the formula of your declarations is an 
anathema. 

Life is movement, aspiration, progress. You deny 
progress; shrink in terror from all aspiration; crucify 
humanity upon Calvary; reject every attempt to detach 
the idea from the symbol, and strive to petrify the jiving 
Word of God. You reduce all history (which is the 
successive manifestation of that Word) to a single 
moment; you extinguish free will (without which no 
consciousness of progress can exist) beneath the fatalism 
qf hereditary responsibility, and cancel all merit in 
wor|p or sacrifice by the omnipotence of grace. 

Life is communion: communion with nature and 
1 «(ith man, wheresoever he loves, struggles, or hofics, 
and with God. You have attempted, by denying the 
continuity of creation, and the universal diffusion of 
the creative spirit, to imprison the Deity in one sole 
comer of the universe, and one brief period of the 
immensity of time. You seek even now, by the immoral 
antagonistic dualism you establish between earth and 
heaven, to banish from men’s minds all reverence for 
nature (which is a form of the divine thought); and 
you refuse, in the name of an individual salvation to be 
achieved through faith and prayer, all communion with 
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th§ great collective sorrows, the holy battles, and *the 
emancipatory hopes of mankind. Kepler, when he 
taught mankind how the universe opened upon the 
field of the Infinite on every side, feit God more than 
you; and Byron—whom you condemn as a sceptic— 
worshipped Him more truly than you, when he sacrificed 
wealth, genius, and life for the cause of liberty in 
Greece. 

Life is production: increase of that already gained; 
and you have for upwards of five centuries been 
struggling, with ever lessening power, merely to con< 
serve. 

When a religion no longer either creates, determines 
or direhts action ; when it rouses no power of sacrifice; 
when it no longer harmonises and unites the different 
branches of human activity; when its vital conception 
ceases to inform new symbols, or new manifestations in 
art, science, or civil litc—that religion is expiring. You 
may still, by help of the deceptions of your ministers 
and the pomp of your rites, gather a numerous con¬ 
course of apparently <1evotcd followers around you, and 
you yill continue to do so, so long as their sole choice 
lies between the records of a faith once grand and 
fruitful of good, and the and negations of a brutalising 
materialism; but demand of these followers that they 
should die for you and for the faith you represent, and 
you will not find a martyr among them. You did ngt 
find one when we confronted your banner with our.own 
in Rome, upon which was inscribed the Word of the 
future, God and the People^ and proclaimed—through 
the unanimous vote of the very men who, the day 
before, declared themselves believers in you—the 
abolition of your temporal power and the Republic. 

Your Pope fled in disguise, and all of pu vanished 
utterly; the constant intrigues with which you en¬ 
deavoured, when at Gaeta, to raise up internal enemies 
amongst* us, were fruitless. You were reduced to beg 
the aid of bayonets, the instruments of the tortuous 
policy and ambition of a vulgar pretender, whom you 
well knew to be as infamous as he was unbelieving in ' 
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your doctrines. Our men died—they still die for ^Jie 
sake of the glimpse vouchsafed them of that new faith 
which, ere it has enlightened their intellects, has fired 
and warmed their hearts—in dungeons, 'or upon the 
scaffold or the battle-field, with a smile of defiance upon 
their lips; hut around you I see none but mercenaries 
greedy of rank or gold. 

Be not deceived: faith is perishing around you. Even 
as lingering sparks still issue from a dying fire, the 
expiring faith of the day finds its expression in the 
prayers muttered before your altars througlj the force of 
habit at stated brief moments j it evaporates at the 
church door, and no longer rules or guides men’s daily 
life; they give one hour to heaven and the day to eartb 
-to its material interests and calculations, or to studies 
and ideas foreign to every religious conceiition. 

Science proceeds onward; regardless of your doctrine, 
heedless of your anathema and of your councils, destroy¬ 
ing at every step another line of the Book you declare 
infallible. Art wanders in the void; now retracing its 
steps towards the pagan ideal, now doubtfully pursuing 
religious aspirations other than yours ; and now, ^as if 
in despair of finding any other God, reduced to worship¬ 
ping itself; but always apart from the Christian synthesis, 
always irresponsive to the conception which inspired 
your architects and painters in ages past. 

•The iniquitous Governments of the day, to whom it 
is a necessity to maintain your authority in order to prc>j» 
the tottering foundations of their own, deny it, none the 
l^ss, in the practical exercise of their power; “ the law ” 
for them “ is atheist,”—the separation of the temporal 
from the spiritual power is their supreme rule of guidance; 
and the very*king who implores your benediction in secret, 
affects before his subjects to despise it the day after. 

The men of highest power, whether of intellect or 
eloquence, belonging to your creed, from Lamennais 
down to Pere Hyacinthe, detach themselves ffom you 
one by one. Not a single one of the vast strides made 
upon the path of progress in our age was either suggested 
Or consecrated by your faith. 
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Two nations, once sisters—the Greek and Italittn— 
h^e burst asunder the walls of the tomb wherein they 
had lain buried for ages, and they have neither asked 
nor could obtain one holy word of baptism from 
you. 

Four millions of black slaves have been emancipated 
—in pledge of other emancipations—^across the Atlantic, 
in the name of the immortal human soul within them, 
and they owe it to no crusade of yours, but to a war 
of an exclusively political character, fought by men whose 
sole idea was one of national unity. 

lake the great German family at the downfall of 
paganism, and as if as a warning of the approach of a 
similaf epoch, the Slavonian family is in movement 
upon a zone extending from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic, and eager to proffer its word at the fraternal 
European bamjuet; while you—the sometime distributors 
of distant lands among the monarchs—appear scarcely 
conscious of the fact, 'I'hcy ask for aid in their work, 
not from you, but from us. 

Mute, and disinhetited alike of inspiration and affec¬ 
tion^ having abdicated all power of intervention in the 
events that transform and improve God’s earth, you, 
who were once the world’s centre, are gradually being 
driven back to its extiemest orbit, and arc destined to find 
yourselves at last alone in the void beyond. Motionless 
sphinxes in the vast d«‘seit, you inertly contemplate tj;ie 
shadow of the* centuries as they pass. Humanity, whom 
you should have guided, has gone otherwhere. Faith 
is perishing among the peoples, because the dogma tlyat 
inspired it no longer corresponds to the stage of education 
whicii they, in fulfilment of the providential plan, have 
reached. » 


IV 

The jJhristian dogma is perishing. The arch of the 
Christian heaven is too narrow to embrace the earth. 
Beyond that heaven, across the fields of the infinite, we 
discern a vaster sky, illumined by the dawn of a new 
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dogma; ^ and on the rising of its sun your own heaven 
will disappear. We are but the piecursors of tnat 
dogma: few as yet, but earnestly believing ; fortified by 
the collective instincts of the peoples, arid sufficiently 
numerous to convince you—had you sense to compre¬ 
hend it—that when the tide of materialism shall recede, 
you will find yourselves confronted by a far other foe. 

We worship not anarchy; we worship Authority ; but 
not the dead corpse of an authority, the mission of which 
was concluded in a now distant past, and which can 
therefore only perpetuate its power through tyranny and 
falsehood. 

'Fhe authority we revere is founded upon the free and 
deliberate acceptance and popular worship of the truth 
conquered by our epoch; upon that conception of life 
which God reveals to mankind in time and measure 
through souls devoted to Him and to His Law. 

Your dogma may be summed up in the two terms, 
Fall and Redemption; our own in the terms God 
and Progress. The intermediate term between the 
Fall and Redemption is, for you, the Incarnation, at a 
given moment, of the Son of God. « 

The intermediate term for us, between God and His 
I^w, is, the continuous and progressive incarnation of 
that law in Humanity, destined slowly and gradually 
to discover and to fulfil it throughout the immeasurable, 
indefinite future. 

T<he word Progress, theieforc, represents to us, not 
a mere scientific or historic fact, limited, it may be, to 
bne epoch, one fraction, or one series of the acts of 
humanity, having neither root in the past, nor pledge 
of duration in the future. It represents a religious 
conception^of life radically different from yours; a divine 
I.aw, a supreme formula of the eternal, omnipotent, 
creative force, universal as itself. 

^ By thl* word doma-*now generally miaunderstood, beeauee naorped 
and accepted exclusively in the Christian eenee—I mean a firutb of the 
moral order, which, uaually perceived in the first instance hy philoaophy, 
or prepared by the progress of science, and still more the civil 
condition ot one or more peoples, becomes incarnate in the life of one or 
more individuals privileged in love and virtue, and wins over the mind 
df the multitude and gradually traiiaforma iteelf into a religious axiom. 
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The root of every religion is a definition of life and 
its%ission. For you that definition of life is the doctrine 
of Original Sin, and of resurrection to God through 
faith in a Divine Being, who descended upon earth to 
sacrifice Himself in expiation of that sin. 

Our definition of life asserts the imperfection of the 
finite creature, and its gradual self-correction by virtue 
of a capacity of progression, given to all men, through 
works \ through the sacrifice of the egotistic instincts 
for the sake of the common improvement, and through 
faith in a divine Ideal, which each is bound to incarnate 
in himself. • 

God, the Father and Educator; the law prefixed by 
Him to life, the capacity, inborn in all men, to fulfil 
it; free will, the condition of merit; Progress upon the 
ascent leading to God, the result of right choice—these 
are the cardinal points of our faith. 

In the dogma of Original Sin, which is the keystone 
of your edifice (except the presentiment it contains of 
that human solidarity which you do not comprehend), 
we see nought but Kvil profanely made the baptism of 
life: ithe absolute iiiipossibility of accounting for the 
inequality of evil tendency manifested among men, and 
an hereditary doom which denies alike human free will 
and responsibility. 

In the Redemption through the incarnation of the Son 
of God (except the symbol ii contains, by you neglected,* 
of that aspiration which impels the finite towards union 
with the infinite) we only sec subtraction made of the 
divinely educating force; the substitution of an arbitrar>*^ 
fact for the majesty of a divine law; a solution of the 
continuity of the collective life of humanity, and the 
sanction of an unjust dualism between the generations 
anterior and posterior to the Cross. 

From this diversity in the foundations of faith, follows 
a series of consequences which affect both heaven and 
earth—^th% Dogma and the Moral Code. 

You believe in the divinity of Jesus. 1 can well 
understand the origin of this belief in times when it 
alone was able to secure the doubtful victory of Chris- 
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tiahity; when the idea of Progress was unknown, and 
consequently unknown the conception of the gradual 
manifestation of God through His Law. You could not 
avoid attributing to the Announcer of truth a character 
which would compel mankind to obey His precepts. 

We, who at the present day believe in the continuous 
revelation of God throughout the collective life of 
humanity, have no need of a sole immediate Revealer 
to teach us either to adore His power, or to feel His love. 

The divine incarnation of both these attributes is 
perennial in the great facts which bear witness to the 
collectivity of life; in the great intellect’s, sanctified by 
virtue, who prophesy or interpret that universal life; and 
in the grand aspirations of individual conscienoe, which 
foretell or accept truth. 

We venerate in Jesus the Founder of the epoch that 
emancipated individual man; the Apostle of the unity 
of the divine law, more largely understood than in times 
anterior to His own; the Prophet of the equality of 
souls : we reverence in Him the Man w'ho loved more 
than any other; whose life—an unexampled instance of 
harmony between thought and action—promulgated as 
the eternal basis of every future religion, the sacred 
dogma of Sacrifice; but we do not cancel the Woman- 
born in the God; we do not elevate Him to a height 
whereunto we may not hope to follow Him : we love Him 

, as the best of our human brothers ; we do not worship 
and fear Him as the inexorable Judge, or intolerant 
Ruler of the future. 

r You believe—thus depriving yourselves of every basis 
of intellei’tual certainty and criterion of truth—in 
miracles ; in the supernatural; in the possible violation 
of the lavs regulating the universe. 

We believe in the Unknown; in the Mysterious—to 
be one day solved—^which now encompasses us on every 
side; in the secrets of an intuition inaccessible to 
analysis; in the truth of our strange presentiment of an 
Ideal, which is the primitive fatherland of the soul; 
in an unforeseen power of action granted to man in certain 
rare moments of faith, love, and supreme concentration 
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of all the faculties towards a determinate and virtuous 
aini—deserved therefore—and analogous to the power 
of revelation which the increased concentration of rays 
in the telesc^e communicates to the human eye: but 
we«believe all these things, the pre-ordained consequence 
of laws hitherto withheld from our knowledge. 

We do not believe in the miraculous, as you under¬ 
stand it; in the infringement of laws already known and 
accepted by arbitrary will; in facts in contradiction fa 
the general design of the creation, which would, we con¬ 
sider, simply testify to a want of wisdom or of justice in 
God. 

You appeal in support of your theory to an idea of 
divine ^'rec Will. \Ve deny it. We are free, because 
imperfect: called to ascend, to deserve^ and, therefore, to 
choose between good and evil \ between sacrihee and 
egotism. Such free will as ours is unknown to God, the 
perfect Being, whose every act is necessarily identical 
with the True and Just; who cannot, without violation 
of our every conception of His nature, be supposed to 
break His own law. 

You believe in a God who has created and repqses. 
We believe in continuity of creation; in a God the in¬ 
exhaustible source of the Life diffused perennially 
throughout the infinite; of thought, which in Him is 
inevitably identical with action ; of conceptions, realised 
in worlds. • 

You believe in a heaven extrinsic to the universe f in 
a determinate portion of creation, on ascending to which^, 
we shall forget the past, forget the ideas and affections 
which caused our hearts to beat on earth. We believe 
in One Heaven^ in which we live, and move, ^nd love; 
which embraces—as an ocean embraces the islands that 
stud its surface—the whole indefinite series of existences 
through which we pass. We believe in the continuity 
of life; in a connecting link uniting all the various 
periods tlwough which it is transformed and developed ; 
in the eternity of all noble affections, maintamed in con¬ 
stancy until the last day of our existence , in the influence 
of each of these life-periods upon the others ; in the pro- 
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gressive sanctification of every germ of good gathered by 
the pilgrim soul in its journey upon earth and other¬ 
where. ^ 

You believe in a divine hierarcliy of natures essentially 
distinct from our own and immutable. From the solemn 
presentiment enfolded in the symbol of the angel you 
have deduced no better conception than that of a 
celestial aristocracy—the basis of the conception of aris¬ 
tocracy on earth—and inaccessible to man. We recognise 
in the angel the soul of the just man who has lived in 
faith and died in hope; and in the inspiring, or guardian 
angel, the soul of the creature most sacredly and con¬ 
stantly loving and beloved by us on earth, having earned 
the recompense of watching over and aiding us on earth. 
The ladder ’twixt earth and heaven of Jacob’s dream 
symbolises, for us, the ascending and descending series 
of maf^s transformations on the path of initiation in the 
divine Ideal, and the beneficent influence exercised 
over us by the beloved beings who have preceded us 
upon that path. 

You believe in an Eden surrounding the cradle of 
maftkind, and lost through the fault of our first parents; 
we believe in an PMen towards which God wills that 
humanity—traversing the path of error and sacrifice— 
shall constantly advance. You believe that the soul can 
, pass at one bound from its human existence to the 
highest beatitude, or to absolute, irrevocable perdition. 
We believe the human period of our existence too distant 
from the highest ideal; too full of imperfections to allow 
that the virtue of which we are capable here below can 
suddenly deserve to reach the summit of the ascent 
leading God. We believe in an indefinite series of re¬ 
incarnations of the soul, from life to life, from world to 
world; each of which represents an advance from the 
anterior; and we reject the possibility of irrevocable per¬ 
dition as a blasphemy against God, who cannot commit 
self-destruction in the person of the creature issued from 
himself; as a negation of the law prefixed to life, and as 
a violation of the idea of love which is identical with 
God. It may be that we shall retraverse the stage over 
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which we have already passed, if we have not deserved 
to ascend beyond it, but we cannot, spiritually, either 
retrogress oi^erish. 

You believe in the resurrection of the body, such as 
it was at the termination of our earthly existence; we 
believe in the transformation of the body (which is 
naught other than an instrument adapted to the work 
to be achieved) in conformity with the progress of the 
Ego^ and with the mission destined to succeed the 
present. 

All things tire, in your creed, definite, limited} im¬ 
mediate, bearing the stamp of a certain immobility, 
which recalls the characteristics of the materialist con¬ 
ception of life. In our creed all is life, movement, 
succession, and continuity. 

Our world opens upon the infinite on every side. 
Your dogma humanises God: our dogma teaches the 
slow, progressive divinisation of man. 

You believe in grace; we believe in justice. You, 
by Ijelieving in grace, believe—more or less explicitly, 
but inevitably—in predestination, which is but a trans- 
formfftion of the pagan and aristocratic dogma of the 
two natures of man. Grace, according to you, is neither 
granted to all, nor to be achieved through works; it is 
arbitrarily bestowed by the Divine ^Yill, and the elect 
are few. We believe that Ciod called us, by creating 
us; and the call of God can neither be impotent jior 
false. GracCt as we understand it, is the tendency and 
faculty given to us all gradually to incarnate the Ideal ^ 
it is the law of progress which is His ineffaceable baptism 
upon our souls. 

That law must be fulfilled. Time and*space are 
granted to us wherein to exercise our free will. We 
can—through our action and endeavour—hasten or 
delay the fulfilment of the law in time and space; 
multiply pr diminish the trials, struggles, and sufferings 
of the individual ; but not, as the dualism taught by 
your dogma would do, eternise evil, and render it 
victorious. Good only is eternal: God only is vic¬ 
torious. 
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Meanwhile, that dualism which dominates yc>ur 
doctrine of grace^ of predestination^ of hell^ of redemption 
half-way upon the historic development humanity, 
and every portion of your Dogma inspires and limits 
your Moral Code, and renders it irremediably imperfect 
and inefficacious to guide and direct human life at the 
present day. 


V 


Your dogma is expiring. Your moral ..code is there 
fore rendered sterile and expiies with it. It is deprived 
of its origin and its sanction; of that faith in tihe duty 
and necessity of regulating human life by its precepts, 
whence it derived its power to govern men's individual 
instincts, passions, and free will. You have but to look 
around you in order to perceive this. 

The moral code is eternal you say, and you point 
to the precepts of love towards God and man, of sacri¬ 
fice, of duty, of preference given to the salvation of 
the soul over the desires and interests of a day. 

Yes; those precepts spoken by the lips of Je^us do 
live, and will live; they are as undying as our gratitude 
towards Him. His cross, as symbol of the sole en¬ 
during virtue—sacrifice of self for others—may still 
be planted, without any contradiction, upon the tomb 
of the believer in the new religion; but a moral code 
which is to have a fruitful, active influence upon miin- 
<Jkind requires far more than this. 

The precept of love, which is inborn within the 
human soul, is the basis, more or less apparent, of all 
religions ^ but each religion gives a different value and 
larger inteipretation to that general formula of Duty. 
The moral problem, the solution of which progresses 
with the epoch, is the problem how we are to ivorship 
God, how we arc to love man, how we are to work out 
i\he soul’s salvation; and it is the mission of ttie religion 
oK each epoch to give the force of a law, supreme over 
all', and equally binding upon all, to the definition of 
the^How, and to compel the fulfilment of the duty thus 
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defined by linking it with heaven, tracing it bacR to 
th5 Divine conception of the creation. Even if your 
moral code were sufficient for the intelligence and 
aspirations o^ the epoch it would still remain sterile; 
a mere inert, inefficacious dead letter, because this link 
is lost. Your heaven exists no longer, your conception 
of creation is proved false. The telescope has destroyed 
it for ever in the fields of the infinite; geology has 
destroyed it on earth; the recently recovered tradition 
of the past of humanity has destroyed it in the kingdom 
of intelligence, and the presentiment within us of a new 
law of life h!is destroyed it in our hearts. But your 
moral code, holy as it was before it had become •adul¬ 
terated' by your corruption, intolerance, and cowardly 
compromise with the atheistic powers of the world, is 
unetpiaj to the obligations imposed upon us by Clod. 

The dualism of yoiii dogma, transferred into your 
moral code, generated that antagonism between earth 
and heaven, matter and spirit, body and soul, which, no 
matter to what grade of the doctrine you belong, 
essentially nanowed your conception of the unity of 
life, jind of its mission here and elsewhere, rendering it 
impossible that the great social questions of the day 
should be solved through help of your religion. 

In the face of an empire believed to be omnipotent, 
and founded upon the jirestige of material force placed 
between a religion which sanctioned the dogma of tl\p 
two human natures (freeman and slave) and a philosophy 
which consigned mankind to the dominion of fatality, 
in a world of which there existed no conception of thfe 
collective life of humanity, or of an innate faculty of 
progress in individual man—having to address hims’clf 
to men either intoxicated with tyranny aftd lust, or 
crushed by poverty and the abject servility induced by 
despair of a better future—it was impossible for Jesus 
to conceive any other mission for the benefit of the 
brother-ijien He loved so well, than that of effecting 
their moral regeneration, or any other consolation for 
their wretchedness on earth than that of creating for 
them a country of free men and equals in heaven. It 
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was* His purpose to teach men how to savei to redeem 
themselves, in spite of, and against, the earth. * 

From the legend of the temptation, in which the 
earth is evidently the heritage of the evilApirit, down 
to the “ render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s ” 
of the three first Gospels; from the opposition between 
the law of God and the flesh, of Paul (Rom. vii.), down 
to the “love not the world,” of John (2 Ep. ii. 15), 
the teachings of Jesus and the Apostles constantly 
insist upon our divorce from all terrestrial things, as a 
condition of moral improvement, of salvation. In their 
eyes our earthly abode is overshadowed'by the curse 
of sin and temptation; and our sole hope of salvation 
from this curse lies in our suicide of the man witliin us. 
As Tell, even in the midst of the tempest, spurned from 
him the bark that bore the oppressor, each of us is 
held bound to spurn from him the earth, to cast loose 
every tic that binds him to it, in order to raise himself 
on the wings of faith to heaven. 

The result of these teachings is a moral code which 
may be thus summed up:—Adoration of God, and faith 
in Christ, as the necessary intermediate to our salvation ; 
renunciation of every natural desire ; abdication of every 
aim of social transformation; indifference to every 
earthly good ; resigned acceptance of every existing evil, 
either as a means of expiation, or of imitation of the 
sufferings of Jesus ; war to the body and to the senses ; 
submission to the powers that be; exclusive importance 
given to the work of internal purification, e'^pecialh to 
realisation within ourselves of faith in heavenly 
grace. 

The holy nature of Jesus’s own mind diffused a 
breath of iovc over the whole of his teachings, and 
generated n spirit of ch&rity and disposition to good 
works in his hearers; but it w'as the love of men who, 
despairing of vanquishing the evil existing in the world, 
sought only to alleviate the more immediate {sufferings 
of individuals. Christian charity was rather a means of 
purifying one’s own soul, than the sense of a common 
aim which it was God’s will that man should realise 
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here below. It did not overpass the limits of bencwo- 
lenae, and led the believers in the new religion to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and heal the sick with 
whom they %ame in contact; but to no attempt to 
destroy the causes of human hunger and misery. Even 
as the earth itself was despised, so were all the good 
things of the earth to be despised as a perennial source 
of temptation, and the gifts to the poor and to the 
Church testified to this belief. Poverty itself was 
preached by the majority of Jesus’s followers as a 
blessed mortification of the fiesb, and regarded by all 
as an incontestable necessity. Love of country, and 
that love which embraces the generations of the future, 
and is ^devoted even unto sacrifice for their sake; that 
love which will not tolerate the brand of inequality or 
slavery on the brow of a brother-man, was unknown to 
Christian morality. The true country, the real home of 
Christian free men and equals, was heaven; every man 
was bound to direct his course thither; and the greater 
his sufferings on earth, the stronger the hope he might 
entertain of his soul’s future, and of celestial joy. The 
world was abandoned to Satan. Religion taught man to 
renounce it; religion, which was alike his isolation 
and his refuge; it imposed no mission of earnest and 
resolute struggle, and of slowly progressive but certain 
victory. 

Such was, such is, your Moral Code. Solitary con* 
templation and monastic life were its first logical 
consequences. At a later period, when you were 
triumphant, when the necessity, which all religion^ 
undergo, of transforming society in their own image, 
compelled you to mingle in social and political life, you 
frequently (with immense advantage to ^vilisation) 
obeyed that uncertain and instinctive sense of right and 
equality which lies at the root of your religion; but it 
was simply as a fact, not as a doctrine, and did not in 
any way alter the educational principle of your Moral 
Code; i^ich was incarnated historically in the dualism 
of the temporal and the spiritual powers—the Papacy 
and the empire. The greatest of your Popes, Gregory VII.4 
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attempted to crush this dualism beneath the omni¬ 
potence of moral force; but he failed, and died in e^le. 
The greatest of your philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, 
attempted to destroy the antagonism between the soul 
and the body, through a dehnition of man borrowed 
from Aristotle ; but it was too late; not even the decrees 
of your Council of Vienna, in support of his attempt, 
could transform a moral code which had been identified 
with the Christian Conception of Life for thirteen 
centuries. 

Your religion was the religion of individual man. It 
did not—it could not, at its origin, contemplate collective 
humanity. It aspired towards the ideal, the divine, and 
would, had it been possible, have .sought to reSlisc its 
ideal on earth. But the instrument failed it. The 
short, imi^erfect life of the individual (beyond which 
this conception did not extend) is incapable of its 
realisation. Your religion, as if to avenge its own 
impotence, cried anathema upon the terrestrial world, 
and referred the solution of the problem to the world 
of grace—to heaven. 

Herein lies the secret of all you have achieved and 
of all you have failed to achieve. 

Christianity is the religion of individual man. The 
vast religious synthesis through which we are gradually 
advancing towards the realisation of the ideal, is resolved 
like an equation containing an indefinite number of 
unknown quantities. Every religious epoch disenga.,cs 
onc'such unknown quantity, and classes one more tcim 
ttf the problem among the known quantities, never more 
to be disputed. Two grand primary epochs- - the 
gigantic Aryan religions of the East—concentrated their 
intelligence.', inspiration, and labour upon the two lei ms 
—God and Nature. But in both these epochs, the ideal 
man (crushed by spiritualist or materialist pantheism) 
was absent. While Mosaism elaborated the idea of the 
divine unity, and preserved the sacred deposit for 
futurity by incarnating it in a people, a third great epoch 
assumed (in Europe) the office of disengaging the human 
unknown—beginning with the individual—^and adding 
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it to the number of known quantities. As the huifian 
individual manifests life under two aspects, personal and 
relative—remesented by the two terms, liberty and 
equality—so' that epoch was divided into two long 
periods. 

In the first period, polytheism affirmed the individual, 
and elaborated his emancipation within certain narrow 
limits, evolving—in the Greco-Roman world—the idea of 
liberty. During the first labour of elaboration, however, 
and in the intoxication of rebellion against Oriental 
pantheism, the conception of the Divine unity was 
broken up intb fragments, and all basis of durability 
was thus destroyed. * 

In tlfe second period, your religion, having inherited 
from Moses its belief in I he Divine unity, replaced the 
Deity at the apex of the pyramid, and fulfilled its mission 
with legard to the problem of the individual, by defining 
his relative life, proclaiming the equality of souls, and 
declaring all men the children of one lather. 

Such was the historic mission of Christianity; nor 
was it possible that tlie epoch, when—as it invariably 
happ^s—it deduced its political and economic con¬ 
stitution from its religion, should advance beyond the 
limits of the doctrine of the individual, and the two 
terms (liberty and eciuality) by which that doctrine is 
represented. When the Protestant sects—moved by the 
corruption of Catholicism—sought to recall the*multi; 
tudes to initial Christianity, they were unable to discover 
any other criterion of truth than individual conscience. 
'I’he great political and social revolutions which, towardf 
the close of the last century, attempted (knowingly 
or unknowingly) to realise the Christian principles in 
practical life, summed up their whole lu^bour and 
endeavour in a declaration of the rights common to 
every individual, and prefixed as sole governing law of 
the development of the double life—moral and material 
—of mankind, the insufficient rule of liberty. 

God; God and Nature; God, Nature, and Man— 
three cantos of the gigantic religious Epopca which has 
the ideal for its subject and the generations for its poet. 
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Whfcrefore do you pretend'^that God and the generations 
shall now be dumb? Wherefore should we bury*in 
■your sepulchre an inspiration inseparable from life itself, 
and silence the new canto rising to the lip# of creation, 
which has for its theme—God, Nature, Man, and 
Humanity ? Wherefore should not the new heaven, 
or which we already have dim prevision, be represented, 
by a new earth ? the new dogma, by a new Moral Code ? 

VI 

The earth is of God ; it cannot be aocursed. Life, 
like the God from whom it springs, is One and ever¬ 
lasting; it cannot be broken up into fragments, or 
divided into periods of a character radically opposed. 
There is no antagonism between matter ’ and spirit. 
Matter gives forms to thought; symbols to the idea; 
means of communication between being and being. 
The body, given by God as the earthly tenement of the 
individual, and the means of communication between 
His life and that of the external world, is not the seat 
of evil or temptation. Evil and temptation, wherever 
they do exist, exist in the Ego: the body is the iftstru- 
ment which translates either good or evil into action, 
according to our free choice. The dualism between 
the temporal and spiritual power is an immoral con¬ 
ception, without any basis in the nature of things. The 
moral law—once recognised and accepted—ought to be 
supreme ; and the mission of the temporal power is its 
application to the civil and economic realities of life. 
Wherever such is not the case, either the moral law is— 
as yours is at the present day—the corpse or lying 
phantom clf law, or he whose duty it is to translate it into 
action is false to it and is immoral. 

The earth is of God. It is a step upon the infinite 
ascent that leads us to heaven : our sojourn during one 
of our existences, wherein we are bound to prepare 
ourselves for the next. It is neither a dwelling of 
expiation nor an arena of temptation. The necessity 
of purification from sins committed, and the temptations 
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to evil which are conditions of our free will, exist "in 
ourselves; and will accompany us in every ulterior 
evolution of^the life of the Ego. The earth is the 
sphere wherem we have an appointed mission to perform, 
with instruments of labour furnished by it; and we are 
bound to regard it with love and reverence, as the seat 
of our possible sanctihcation. In the ascending series 
of worlds, separate stages of the long pilgrimage of the 
Ego, the earth also has its appointed place; it also is— 
within prescribed limits—the cradle of the ideal; an 
incarnation—in time and space—of the eternal world ; 
a note in the Immense concord which harmonises and 
embraces creation ; an essential link of the chain which 
unites tlfe universe with the throne of God. 

Life is a mission: human existence that portion of it 
which we have to accomplish here on earth. To 
discover, comprehend, and intellectually to master that 
fragment of the divine law which is accessible to human 
faculties, to translate it in action (as far as human 
powers allow), licie, where God has placed us, is our 
aim, our duty. Wc are each and all of us bound to 
strive^to incarnate in humanity that portion of eternal 
truth which it is granted to us to perceive; to convert 
into an earthly reality so much of the “kingdom of 
heaven ”—the divine conception permeating life—as it 
is given to us to comprehend. Thus doing, we are 
slowly elaborating in man the angel; failing to dd this,^ 
we shall have to retrace our path. ^ 

The moral code deduced from our dogma preacbes 
therefore to man : f 

“ Seek not to isolate yourselves: imprison not your 
soul in sterile contemplation, in solitary prayer, in pride 
of individual purification, in pretending to a gihee which 
no faith not realised in works can enable you to deserve. 
Be not deceived by the doctrine that salvation may be 
achieved in spite of, and in opposition to, the earth. 
You can^only achieve it through the earth. You can 
only save yourselves by saving others. God asks not, 
What have you done for your soul ? but, What have you 
done for the brother souls I gave you? Think of 
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th^se: leave your own to God and His law. Labour 
unweariedly for others’ good : such action is the holiest 
prayer. In God, thought and action are one. Seek to 
imitate Him from afar. Aim not at contemplating God 
i n Himself: you cannot do it. Contemplate Him in 
His works. Say not in dismay, the works of God are 
great, and I am nothing. God, by breathing into you a 
breath of His life, has decreed that you also are of 
worth. His works are your teachers; were it not so, 
would He have spread them around you ? Seek in 
them His design, a syllable of the conception which is 
the soul of creation. Study that conception without 
foolish pride or hypocritical modesty, in the history of 
collective humanity, throughout which He gradually 
reveals to us the law of progress prefixed by Him to 
life. Study Him—purifying your heart as a sanctuary 
from every base passion, guilty desire, or idolatrous 
superstition—in the secret aspirations of your own soul ; 
in those instincts of truth which spring up within you 
in supreme moments of devotion or affection ; then 
when you have mastered that syllable of the law, caught 
that ray of the divine conception, rise, calm in* con¬ 
viction, and strong in will, priests and apostles of that 
w'hich you know to be the aim of life. Let every word 
speak faith in it, every act represent it. All that is in 
harmony with it is good; all that tends to divert from il, 
evil. Ifelp the first earnestly, combat the last openly. 

“^void alike the vanity which makes display of d'.ty, 
and the resignation that shrinks from its fulfilment .iiid 
Submits ro evil. Evil is here to be fought against; 
that we, who have free choice, may deserve. >Vhen 
victory is impossible, count martyrdom a benediction of 
God. 'J'ffe angels of martyrdom and of victory arc 
brothers ; biith extend their protecting wings over the 
cradle of your future life. 

“ Hold in honour your body, your faculties, and the 
material forces that surround you in nature* Instru¬ 
ments given to you by God for the disco/cry and 
fulfilment of your appointed aim, they are good or evil 
according as they are used for others’ benefit, or for 
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youf own; for egotism is the root of all evil, as sacrifice 
is the root of all virtue, and he who cries anathema on 
them, cries anathema on God. 

“Say not that wealth and material power are of 
Satan. Wealth is blessed when employed to relieve 
sorrow and suffering; accursed, when employed to 
minister to selfish passion, pleasure, or pride: blessed, 
when it emancipates a people; accursed, when it builds 
up the dominion of a single man, and denies God’s 
law’ of iirogress. All that exists is given for use and 
aid, and you svn equally by neglect or misuse. 

“You arc bound to endeavour to transform the 
earthly |lwelling assigned to you for a time into a i?isible 
temple of tlie law : a gem of the crown the worlds are 
fashioning for the J^Lernal; and each of you may do 
this according to his sphere, if he look beyond the 
limited horizon of self. Look from the family to the 
commune; from the commune to the nation; from the 
nation to humanity; from humanity to the universe; 
from the universe to God. Let every act be such as, 
if accepted as the rule by the whole generation, w'ould 
increase the actual sum of good, or decrease the actual 
sum of evil; and be you an unlettered peasant or a 
ruler of men, your merit will be equal, and your tomb 
the cradle of a new life, higher upon the scale of progress 
than your own. 

“Love God in your fellow-men : men in the progresa 
to be achieved for them and with them. Hold as 
offensive to God all that offends the dignity of the 
human being bound to worship Him ; all that hindei^ 
the intellectual development of the being bound to 
comprehend Him gradually through his (ksign; all 
that violates the liberty of the being bouna to attune 
his life to that design; all that contaminates by cor- 
luption, materialism, superstition, or falsehood the being 
destined progressively to incarnate the ideal in itself. 
Combat*such evils by example, word, and deed, and 
call upon your brother men to combat with you. Evil 
is not eternal; but the battle again.st it must be a 
crusade, for the conquest of the ideal demands the 
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effort of entire humanity, the sum of all the faculties 
vouchsafed to it by God. Develop these faculties by 
association as intimately and widely as polisible. Asso¬ 
ciation, the sole method of progress, is—substituted for 
charity—the religious word of the epoch. Let help, 
given to individual suffering and consolation to him 
that weeps, constitute for you the joys of life. Let 
the sorrows of those who suffer afar off be equally 
sacred 3 be your life’s duty a watch in the night. Your 
battle is not with the effects, but with the causes of 
evil: wheresoever those causes are sustained by law 
or opinion, wheresoever you behold upon God’s creature 
the stamp of inequality or slavery, there is th& sign of 
Satan ; and be that sign on the brow bf the negro, 
the working man, or the woman, you are bound to 
raise, with deeper meaning than of yore, the old Hussite 
cry, * The Cup for all! * and either conquer or die, that 
others may. 

“The earth’s hymn to God can only be worthily 
sounded by the lips of freemen united in a common 
aim. Wrest from Satan the kingdoms of the earth with 
which he tempted Jesus; then may you stand*erect 
in conscious duty done and raise that hymn. Let the 
banner of the new faith, God, Progress, Humanity, 
head the crusade. God, the origin and end of all; 
progr^s, the law He gave to life; humanity, the inter¬ 
preter, in God’s own time and throughout all time, 
of that law. Deduce your rule of action from that 
^aith, combat for the earth on the earth, but with eyes 
raised to heaven. Be your love the love that gives 
and receives support upon the ascending path of life. 
Hate the*sin, but never the sinner: he bears within 
him (though stifled now by egotism) germs of the same 
virtues that are in yourselves, and destined yet to be 
developed. Love in him your brother of the future. 
Punish not: protect the society in which you live, and 
educate the erring members of it. Preach nht, labour 
not, in the name of rights which do but represent the 
individual; but in the name of duty, which represents 
the aim of all. You have no rights, save as the con- 
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sequence of duties fulfilled; they may all be summed 
up in the one right, that others should fulfil towards 
you the du^ you fulfil towards them. Say not the 
sovereignty is in us. The sovereignty is in God. The 
will of the people is sacred only when it interprets and 
applies the moral law. It is impotent or null when 
it departs from it, and represents naught other than 
tyranny. 

“ Transform not yourselves from believers into 
idolaters by accepting any privileged interpreters be¬ 
tween yourselres and God. The sun of God shines 
on all, the Word of God must illumine all. Earth’s 
mists arise between you and the sun, and clouds of 
error, supersfition, and egotism intervene between the 
human soul and God; but you can chase those clouds 
from the soul by educating it to religion, sacrifice, and 
love, and between you and God extend the links of 
the long and sacred chain of martyrs of thought and 
love, who still remember and love the earth whereon 
they accomplished a mission. 

“ your priests and counsellors in all the doubts 
and Agitations of conscience those whom long years of 
tried virtue, and study of things eternal, have proved 
worthy to be such. Prophets and guides upon the 
weary pilgrimage of humanity are the men upon whose 
brow God has set the seal of genius sanctified by virtue; 
but forget not that the Divine element exists also in 
yourselves ; never yield up the liberty of your immortal 
souls into the hands of your brother-man. Love, honou^ 
and follow, but serve not. Respect in yourselves 
that human unity which is a reflex of the unity Divine. 
The false philosophy of the day has, in the jibsence of 
a religious faith, broken up that unity, by parcelling it 
out into faculties of reason, sentiment, and sensation, 
and some have worshipped one and some another of 
these faculties; but remember that neither thought, 
aspiratiofi, nor economic fact constitutes life: they are 
but the instruments of life, equally necessary and equally 
sacred when united in action towards the realisation of 
its aim, the progressive incarnation of the ideal; and 
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respect alike the inviolability of thought, the sanctify of 
aspiration, and the organised development of the material 
faculties, without which the development («f the rest is 
impossible. 

Let labour be the basis of civil society, and let the 
distribution of its fruits be according to works. Let 
him who will not labour possess naught. 

“ Hold sacred the religious faith which unites the 
millions in a common part of love and action, but hold 
sacred also the heresy wherein, it may be, lies the germ 
of the faith of the future. Represent ti,ie first in your 
rites and fraternal associations, but fail not to piotect 
the second from all intolerance. 

“ You owe to all men education founded upon your 
religions synthesis, but forget not that the supreme 
conception of that religion is progress, and let the last 
words of that education be these : we have made known 
to you the moral law, in the name of which the brothers 
amongst whom you are called to live and labour are 
associated; but remember that life is given to you in 
order that you may endeavour to improve the society 
in which you live, to purify and enlarge its faith, and 
to urge forward on the path of eternal truth the men 
who surround you, and who will bless your work.” 

You may cast your dying anathema on this moral 
code, but, humble individual as I am, I declare to you 
that tbe time is not far off, when it will take the y>lace 
of that which you, while daily violating it in your acl'ons, 
proclaim eternal. 


No; the Book of God is not closed. And you who 
blaspheme against the Omnipotent by declaring yourselves 
the depositaries of its last page, give the lie to the 
sublimest previsions of Jesus, to the prophetic words 
recorded in the divinest of your four Gospels, words 
which alone would suffice to constitute the superiority 
of Christianity over all anterior religions. 

God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.”—John iv. 24, 
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“ And 1 will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may abide with you for 
ever.”—^Johlji xiv. 16, 

“ Even the Spirit of truth; for He dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you.”—xiv. 17. 

** I am the true vine and My Father is the husband- 
•man.”—xv. i. 

“ Every branch in Me that beareth not fruit He taketh 
away: and every branch that beareth fruit. He purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit.”— Ibid. xv. 2. 

It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ”— 
Ibid. xvi. 7. 

“I h*ave yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 

“ Howbeit when He the spirit of truth is come. He 
will guide you unto all truth : for He shall not speak of 
Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He 
speak: and He will show you the things to come.”— 
Ibid. xvi. 12, 13. 

All the greatest thinkers, from Prometheus to Socrates 
and Plato, and from them down to our own time, have 
prophesied the fall of one belief and the rising of another. 
None had prevision, like Jesus, of the characteristics of 
the future faith. One of those rare intuitions, which 
make of Him a type hitherto unique amongst^ men, 
inspired the words above quoted, linking His owii faith 
to the faith to come. It seems as if the symbolic fo'ms 
of religion, the transformatory work of time upon them, 
the sanctity of universal tradition, and the continuous 
revelation of the Spirit of God through humanity, were 
all foreseen by Him, on the eve of the sacrifice He had 
accepted; when the darkness of the future was illumined 
by the immense love He bore to His fellow-men. You 
are no longer capable of love or sacrifice, and, therefore, 
those words have no meaning for you; unintelligible as 
the warning at the banquet of Belshazzar, 

You will die, then—fate so wills it—^but instead of 
dying in love, like Jesus, and invoking the coming of the 
Comforter to mankind, you are doomed—^as 1 formerly 
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declared to you—to die the saddest of all deaths, with 
curses on your lips. 

The Book of God is not closed. The ccoiing genera¬ 
tions are not disinherited; they who preceded Jesus 
were not accursed. Children of God all of them, 
identical in faculties and tendencies, they transmit from 
each to each, in brightness growing with the growth of 
time and their own endeavour, the lamp of life kindled 
by Him, and fed and nourished by His Spirit. Revela¬ 
tion, which is, as Lessing says, the education of the 
human race, descends continuously from God to man; 
prophesied by genius, evoked by virtue an<l sacrifice, 
and accepted and proclaimed from epoch to epoch, by 
the great religious evolutions of collective humanity. 

From epoch to epoch the pages of that eternal gospel 
(which Italians, neglected by us and persecuted by you, 
were the first to foretell) are turned; each fresh page, 
disclosed by the ever-renovating Spirit of God, indicates 
a period of the progress marked out for us by the 
providential plan, and corresponds, historically, to a 
religion. Each religion sets before mankind a new 
educational idea as its aim; each is a fragment, en¬ 
veloped in symbols, of eternal truth. So soon as that 
idea, comprehended by the intelligence, and incarnated 
in the hearts of mankind, has become an inalienable 
part of universal tradition, even as the mountain traveller 
on reaching one summit beholds another rising above 
hin, so is a new idea or aim presented to the huiiKan 
^mind, and a new conception of life, a faith, arist-i to 
consecrare that idea, and unite tlie powers and aciivity 
of mankind in the fulfilment of that aim. Having 
accompliithed its mission, that religion disappears; leaving 
behind the portion of truth it contained, the unknown 
quantity disengaged by it from its symbol, a new 
immortal star in humanity's heaven. As the discoveries 
of science have revealed, and will reveal, star upon star, 
until our knowledge of the celestial system, of ^hich the 
milky way is zone, and the earth a part, be complete, so 
the religious fiiculties of humanity have added, and will 
add, faith to faith, until the entire truth we are capable 
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of comprehending be complete. Columns of the temple 
which the generations are building to God, our religions 
succeed anc^ arc linked with one another, sacred and 
necessary each and all, but having each and all their 
determinate place and value, according to the portion 
of the temple they sustain. You who seek to support 
•God’s temple on a single column seek the impossible. 
Could mankind follow you in the insane attempt, column 
and temple would fall together. 

The world is athirst of God, of progress, and of unity. 
You substitute^for God an idol, an infallible Pope. You 
oppose to progress the impotent, barren negations of 
your canons You impede unity by accepting—on 
condition that a fraction of the State be preserved to 
you by force—the dualism between the temporal and 
spiritual power, represented by the Papacy and monarchy. 
The hideous idolatry will be answered by God, the 
destroyer of all idols, past, present, and to come. Your 
wretched negations will be answered by humanity, which 
will look upon you, smile, and pass on. The dualism 
you perpetuate will be answered by the people—the sole 
power destined to increase—who are hourly acquiring 
that consciousness of their own strength which alone is 
needful for their victory. 

The epoch of individuality is exhausted. The epoch 
of association has begun, and is destined—perhaps 
through the very Rome you desecrate and profane—to 
sweep away monarchy and the Papacy together. 

I remember vaguely, while I write, a short poem of 
Byron’s called “ Darkness.” Amid the ruins of a^ 
world expiring in icy cold, two beings alone are left. 
They also are doomed to perish, but they persist in 
struggling against the approaching dissolution. Groping 
amid the darkness, they reach the ashes of an expiring 
hre, and strive, with all the anguish of one who seeks 
to prolong existence, if only for a day, to revive it with 
their brq^ith. When at last they succeed in raising a 
feeble flame they turn to gaze upon each other, to 
discover, with rage and terror, that they are enemies ! 

1 know not what idea inspired the:>e lines to Byron; 
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but my thoughts, as I recall them, turn involuntarily to 
you. The last, doomed representatives of a world, 
from which all life is withdrawn, you, -Papacy, and 
Monarchy, have sought to dominate humanity more 
surely by dividing it in twain. Conscious of your 
incapacity of re-uniting it, and yet jealous in your 
impotent ambition of each other, you have striven to 
found an impossible alliance between the powers you 
have disjoined, and from time to time have embraced 
each other upon the tomb of some once free and 
dreaded nation; but hating and despising each other in 
your hearts, and seeking to injure each other so soon 
as freed from any imminent danger. Now .groping 
onwards, solitary and suspicious, amid the darkness, and 
vainly seeking to rekindle the fire irrevocably consumed, 
you bend your dying gaze upon each other in rage and 
fear. 

Descend into the tomb you have dug for yourselves. 
Had you loved, forefelt the future, and adored in time 
the Spirit of truth announced by Jesus in dying, you 
might have made of that tomb an altar. It is now too 
late. The Angel of Death will inscribe upon that tomb 
the condemnation you have forgotten : 

“ And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.’* 
—Matt. xii. 32. 
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NOTE ON THE REVOLUTION OF 1831 

The Revolution of Central Italy in 1831 was a sequel of the 
July Revolution in France. The Parisian Carbonari had 
been industriously connecting the threads of revolution in 
North and Central Italy. Early in February it broke out 
in Modena and Bologna, and within a fortnight all but a 
fraction of the Papal Slates and the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma, the mass in fact of Central Italy, with the exception 
of Tuscany, were in full revolt. The temporal power was 
abolished ; a National Assembly was decreed ; the Pope 
was on the point of flight. The Bolognese Goverhment 
had relied on French promises to protect them againsV 
Austrian aggression. One of the formulas of the July 
Revolution had been, that no nation should be allowed to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of another. The P'renrh 
ministers had protested that France would never allow 
the principle of non-intervention to be violated^ and had 
promised to flght if Austria sent troops into the revolted 
provinces., At the same time they were sending Mettemich 
private assurances to the contrary, and soon afterwards, 
throwing pff the mask, they declared that “ the blood of 
Frenchmen belongs to France alone.” Free from French 
opposition, the Austrians easily overran Parma and Modena. 
When the Modenese forces retired into Romagna, the 
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Provisional Government at Bologna, in pedantic observ¬ 
ance of the non-intervention formula, still hoping against 
light that France would insist on its observank;e by Austria, 
regarded them as belligerents entering a neutral territory, 
and disarmed them. “ None of our people,” they said, 
“ shall take part in our neighbours’ quarrels.” Their fear§ 
gave the lie to their high-sounding phrases of Italian unity 
and nationality, and took the life out of the struggle. A 
feeble retreat to Ancona, varied by some spirited fighting 
on the part of the volunteers at Rimini, was followed by 
<y>mplete surrender, and, though the Revolhtion broke out 
again at the end of the year, it was easily suppressed by the 
Papal troops. 

The revolution has been, perhaps, over-hardly criticised 
by Mazzini and others. The irresolution and incompetency 
of its leaders, their pedantic belief in phrases, their in¬ 
capacity to guide, admit of no defence. The lawyers and 
professors who directed it had small experience of public 
life. They thought they could sway men by maxims, and 
despised the spiritual forces that are the life-blood of a 
revolution. And so the people welcomed the revolution, 
but after the first few days had no enthusiasm for it. They 
chose their deputies for the Assembly, but were never made 
to feel their own responsibility and place in the new order 
Men who under good leadership would have fought and per¬ 
haps* conquered found themselves isolated and paralyMtl, 
;and resigned with hardly a struggle to the old hated 'ule. 
And yet it was in advance of the revolutions of Naples and 
Piedmont ten years before. In some respects it went 
ahead of f«opular feeling, and the abolition of the temporal 
power scandalised the masses outside the great cities. It 
accentuated, though with a somewhat uncertain^ voi».e, the 
nationalist bearings of the democratic movement. Italian 
liberalism too had broadened since 1821. It lyd spread 
from the army to the lawyers and tradesmen and artisans. 
Democracy no longer paraded in military full-dress: it had 
become bourgeois and unostentatious, and if it lacked 
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capacity and enthusiasm, it had gained in a certain plain 
solicfity. There was a disinterestedness and probity about 
it that testified to the new spirit. Social reform had been 
absent from the programmes of the earlier revolutionists ; 
it had now, Mazzini, come to the front, and the first 
days of freedom had been signalised by a long list of 
practical improvements in law and taxation and social 
rights. 







